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Who Is 
This Man? 


A Little Finger Print 
Gave Him Away 


“Red” O’Brien was a clever cracksman. 
Daring and resourceful, always playing 
the game single handed, he had eluded 
the police net for months, but at last he 
made a fatal slip. Like every other crimi- 
nal, he reckoned without the unexpected 
and the unexpected in thiscase was John 
Hartray, the noted finger print expert. 
The heavy steel safe in the offices of | 
the Polk Manufacturing Company had 
been looted. The payroll— $11,050 in 7 
gold and bills—-was gone. As soon as Wy 
the loss was discovered, the cashier H 
telephoned immediately for Hartray. 
To the eyes of the casual observer * 
there was nota single clew. But for Har- 
tray it wasonly the work of a few moments 
to find four tell-tale finger prints on the 
polished steel handle of the safe. 


The Closing Net 

The finger prints were carefully photo- 
graphed and taken to police headquarters, 
where it was found that they tallied ex- 
actly with those of the crafty “Red,” who 
had been finger printed under suspicion 
two years before. Immediately Hartray 
jumped into a waiting taxicab,drove to his 
apartment, changed to workman’s clothes 
and started for a survey of the city’s 
underworld. Within twenty-four hours 
he had located his man and shortly after- 
ward had seen him safely lodged behind 
the bars. “Red” had been crafty but he 
had reckoned without the unexpected. 

Hartray spent only two days on the case 
but his reward was $300. How would you 
like to earn money like that? 
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Bea Finger Print Expert 


WI! ly don’t you get into this fascinatin AY Ofession 
where the field and salaries are unlimited ? ? Pol 
headquarters, detective avencies, government ¢ 
partments, hospitals and industrial plants are cor 
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a chance to travel, meet big men and become anin 
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all the cost is only a few cents a day—less than yo 
spend for cigars. 
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CHAPTER. f, 


IN THE GREEN SEDAN. 
BIG green sedan stood at 
the curb near the foot of 
West Seventy-second Street, 
New York City. A man 
and a woman were seated within. 


lhey were gazing down on the tracks 
of the New York Central lines. A big 
hauler, at the head of a long 
multicolored cars, was panting 
north along the shore of the 
Hudson. It was nearly midnight. 
Dots of color pricked the blackness. 
Yellow fire-play illuminated handker- 
chief banners of smoke and steam 
that waved back over the roofs of the 
moving cars. 

The man, his 


irc ight 
line of 
slow ly 


lids 


narrowing, 


watched the twinkling red tail-lights on 
the caboose until at last they had faded 
in the gloom. After a little, without 
turning his head, he said in a low voice: 

“T shall need skilled railroad men; 
for the next time that I place my finger 
on the Great Southern’s Mountain Di 
vision there will be a loot und my 
hand that no lucky fool of a 
detective will take away from us iis 
time.” 

“It is now January,” 
musingly, her eyes squinting reflectively 
down toward the big roundhouse; 

“you will want to schedule that holdup 
for not later than some time in April, 
I imagine. The ground will be soft, 
and the snow-line creeping back on the 
mountains; the streams will be at their 
[f you begin immediately to 


railroad 


said the woman 


highest. 
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advertise the Purple Mask, in six weeks 
there should be a number of available 
trainmen and trackmen registered. 
There are a great many men out of 
work; those who are employed have 
friends, possibly relatives who would 
jump at a chance such as they would 
receive through the channels of the 


Purple Masquerade.” 


The man nodded. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “six weeks, and 
then six weeks for extensive prepara- 
tions. Yo-morrow night every freight 


car leaving those yards down there will 
be marked with the symbol of the Pur- 
ple Mask. How many men are there 
on this particular line who know its 
significance, do you remember ?” 

“Oh, half a dozen, perhaps. I am 
not sure,” ' 

“It is enough. Other railroad men 
will ask concerning that peculiar mono- 
gram, and soon a large number of 
workers will twist their faces into a 
knowing wink when interrogated con- 
cerning that purple design, and they 
will whisper a brief and quite satisfac- 
tory explanation to their companions. 
The result will be that”—the man was 
droning on in a complacent half-tone, 
an artist who sees vast possibilities on 
the canvas before him—‘‘when they 
drop down to Manhattan to see the 
sights their steps will be. turned toward 
Washington Square in quest of the tea 
room with the sign of the Purple Mask. 

“A touch of mystery, dim lights, 
strange figures in purple gowns, people 
cloaked and masked and addressed by 
weird star-group names—there isn’t a 
main or woman who doesn’t like to 
peek into supposedly ferbidden nooks 
and corners of New York. They like 
to kid themselves that they are seeing 
behind the scenes, getting a glimpse of 
the night life. It is something for them 
to tell the hicks back home. They raise 
the knocker of the Purple Mask, a 
slide slips back, and a face peers at 
them from behind tiny iron bars. They 


are admitted to a dark room; if it is 
their first visit, they are provided with 
a name, a purple robe, upon which is 
a design representative of the con- 
stellation of the zodiac to which they 
belong, and a mask. An _ attendant 
checks their garments; they don the 
robes of the Purple Masquerade, and 
they are ready to enter the tea room, or 
the ballroom—but first they must have 
registered, giving their occupation, 
their experience, their age and answer 
whether they would accept other em- 
ployment for a stated period. They 
are not asked to disclose their identity. 
Except those of the inner shrine, there 
are none in the Purple Masquerade who 
are known to one another except by 
their star name. 

“And yet when the Master of the 
Purple Mask commands them they 
must obey. For what is required of 
them, they are paid well, but they are 
only puppets; they have never seen the 
faces of those who direct their move- 
ments, nor have they the least idea of 
the identity of the powers that gov- 
ern them. Like simpletons they can 
prattle of their journey to Noo Yawk, 
and their little fling in Bohemia. 
Humph! They have been received into 
a mystic shrine; they have sipped tea 
and danced in a dim, candle-lit world 
that not everybody is privileged to see. 
For a night they were star rovers—and 
yet the poor fools know absolutely 
nothing of the vast organization, the 
delicately spun web of the underworld, 
that is veiled beyond them.” 

“Train No. 7, the Mountain Di- 
vision’s Western Express,” said the 
woman reflectively, intent-on her own 
reverie, her eyes peering from between 
two slits out across the mighty Hudson 
toward the Weehawken shore, “in the 
Black Cafion of the Rio Chelan. Two 
locomotives, an express car and a mail 
car.” She snapped the fingers of her 
right hand. “Like that! Vanished! 
And this time our friend Matthew X. 
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Cardiff, of the railroad police, that 
prince of lucky boobs, will not stumble 
onto the loot just at the moment that 
our hands are closing over it. Tool for 
chance that he was when he blundered 
into Lupus the Wolf, on the Pacific 
Mail that day at Wind River. A cool 
million in gold went through our fin- 
gers on Second No. 12 in Dead Horse 
Cafion, but we will win it back, and 
more before we are done.” 

The Master of the Purple Mask 
grunted and sat up. He slipped a ciga- 
rette from a gold case and lighted it; 
then retarded the spark lever, opened 
the throttle a quarter, reached for the 
choker on the instrument board and 
touched the starter button with his toe. 
The motor raced into life, and the big 
green car moved away from the curb 
and on along West Seventy-second 
Street toward Broadway. 

The man at the wheel was Ludovic 
Zelig, big, fair, placid, with little gimlet 
eyes and thin, white lips that bordered 
acrucl mouth. He was the master, the 
brains, the guiding genius, of the Pur- 
ple Masquerade. The woman beside 
him was, perhaps, thirty, and blond. 
Her eyes were large and _ restless. 
She was pretty—yes, as beautiful as 
the nightshade, that sinister wild 
flower known as the belladonna, and 
as poisonous, Her name was Pauline 
Bennet, among others; behind the veil 
of the Purple Mask she was known as 
Cassiopeia, the Lady in the Chair. She 
was the siren, the woman, behind the 
Purple Masquerade. 

The green sedan moved leisurely 
south, passing through Columbus Cir- 
cle, Times Square, and into Fifth Ave- 
nue. During that slow journey down 
along the famous lanes of Manhattan 
neither Ludovic Zelig nor Pauline Ben- 
net spoke; both the man and the 
woman were measuring in their 
thoughts the possibilities in a new and 
startling brand of outlawry many miles 
west of Broadway. 


Two men in blue overalls stood be- 
side a Big Four box car studying a 
strange monogram that sketched 
roughly on the wooden side of the car- 
rier before them. It was a crude out- 
line of a mask drawn in purple chalk, 
with two eye-holes and a crinkly flour 
ish at either end representative of a bit 
of string. Above the mask was an 
arrow drawn through the letter F and 
the numerals 1 and 3. 

Said one, a brakeman: 

“Every car on this train has got one 
of those things drawn on the side of it. 
Some tramp with darned little to do, 
I'll tell the world. If he had to go 
around marking box cars for a living 
he’d kick like a steer.” 

“Did you ever see A No. 1’s mark 
carved on a switch shanty or a tool 
house, or drawn on a bridge abutment 
asked the 


was 


or a mile-post in chalk?” 
other, a switchman in whose eye there 
lurked a peculiar little glint. 

“Sure, lots of times. That guy cer- 
tainly took a heap of pains with the 
way he lettered his trade-mark. He 
used an arrow, something like this, 
only it pointed through an N or S or 
W or FE, according to whichever way 
But, say, 
did you 


Bb. King, 


he happened to be traveling. 
talk about 
ever lamp the signature of J. 
written without lifting the chalk? | 
never heard of anybody who knew this 
J. B. but said he was a 
boomer ‘snake,’ and some said he was 


works of art. 


King some 


a bo, and some said they saw six and 
eight hundred cars pass through the 
‘Honey-Pot’ yard each way every « 
and never a J. B. King, which, t 
C ° , hae Ie 
Says, went to prove there want 
such animal.” 

“Well, here’s a new one, all right,” 
said the switchman thoughtfully study- 
ing his companion out of the corner of 
his eye. “The Purple Mask, eh? 
Huh!” He suddenly reached out and 
grasped the brakeman by the sleeve. 
“Hey, Billy, let me slip you something 


lay, 
hey 


any 
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a little tip. I happen to know what 
this one is.” 

“You do.” 

“Aw, sure. Look it. It’s just a 
little advertising scheme, and I’m wise. 
I know the ropes, see. I am hep to this 
burg’”—with a jerk of a thumb in the 
general direction of Riverside Drive— 
“just like a duck is to a mill pond, and 
that is how I savvy this mask thing. 
There is a joint near Washington 
Square that is called the Purple Mask. 

“hey don’t let everybody in; you have 
got to tell ’°em how you happened to 
come there, and what you do for a liv- 
ing. Then if you get the high-sign you 
are let into a dark little room where you 
check your clothes and get a robe and 
a mask and some sort of a fool name; 
then you answer some more questions 
and are all set for a festive evening. 
There is dancing, and, boy, some gals! 
M-m-m! Nifty! Of course, you don’t 
see anybody’s face, but that don’t keep 
you from guessing that the class is 
present. 

“You can have tea, or order up a 
feed; it’s sort of run on a cabaret 
scheme. Everything is candlelight, and 
if you don’t have a good time kidding 
some fair dame that you don’t know 
and that don’t know you—well, you’re 
a fool. I’ve known guys who got a 
good job through some bloke there, too. 
Take it from me, Billy, if you’re 
around February thirteen you want to 
look up that tea room. F 13, that’s 
what it means there with the arrow 
through it, February thirteen. If you 
went some other night you probably 
couldn’t get in; you’ve got to be a reg- 
ular before you can get the glad sign 
any time you want. 

“And, listen, Billy, if I’m there some 
night when you are, I'll fix it so you 
can get a little nip in your tea cup. 
I’m in on all the secret works. Well, 
you've got the target. Don’t take any 
wooden money. So long.” 

“So long, Jack.” 


Some hours later a little group of 
trackmen were examining the symbol 
of the Purple Mask on the weather- 
beaten side of a Big Four box car thirty 
miles north of New York City. A 
freight going to Albany had just 
shunted the car into a siding near where 
they were working. 

“An’ now what the divil is that, d’ye 
suppose?” demanded a hardy son of 
toil as he leaned on his tamping bar 
and scowled at the sketch in purple 
chalk. 

His companions confessed their ig- 
norance. However, a brakeman, loaf- 
ing near a main-line switch, approached 
and, with an air of great wisdom, re- 
peated the words of the yardman. 

“Huh,” said a bronzed youngster, his 
eyes lighting up, “me for the Purple 
Mask. I always did want to bulge into 
one of them Boheemyum caffeys, only 
I could never seem to get up courage. 
Women hit the weed and pay for their 
own grub, they tell me. What street is 
this den on, hey, buddy ?” 

“Oh, I forget,” said the brakeman. 
“T’ve been there enough times, too. I 
could take you to it, but I ain’t any 
good at giving directions. All I can 
say is, if you go in to the Grand Cen- 
tral, walk over a block or so, and take 
a bus to Washington Square, and then 
ask somebody.” 

It was in this manner that the crafty 
web of the Master of the Purple Mask 
was spun. Other trains crawled north 
along the east shore of the Hudson; 
other cars carried the symbol of the 
Masquerade sketched crudely on their 
weather-worn sides. With almost in- 
credible swiftness the word was passed 
from mouth to mouth concerning the 
weird basement resort west of Wash- 
ington Square. 

There were those who bluntly voiced 
their disbelief in the yarn, a consider- 
able number who exhibited no particu- 
lar interest one way or another, and a 
few who quietly vowed that the tea 
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room of the Purple Mask would be 
the chief point of interest on or before 
the date set forth in purple chalk. 
There was no real intention of other 
than an evening of relaxation from the 
day’s work, a brief recess in a nook of 
New York’s night playground, and yet 
within a short span of weeks five rail- 
road men who had answered the cali 
of the Purple Masquerade lived daily in 
fear of arrest—or death at the hand 
of some one in that strange organiza- 
tion. 

On the night of the thirteenth of 
February, there were gathered in close 
proximity to the inner shrine of the 
Purple Mask nearly twoscore of work- 
ers representing half a dozen different 
branches of the railroad service. And 
it was from these that Ludovic Zelig, 
assisted by Pauline Bennet and Lupus 
the Wolf, chose with great care such 
men as they believed would be necessary 
to the success of that daring holdup of 
the Western Express which had been 
planned for the Great Southern’s Black 
Canon of the Rio Chelan. 

\nd thus closed the first pages of 
that startlingly audacious thing which 
was conceived in the brain of a man— 
and a woman—in a green sedan there 
at the foot of West Seventy-second 
Street on the Island of Manhattan. 


CHAPTER II. 
BLACK CANON OF THE RIO CHELAN. 


O. 7, the Western Express, in 
charge of Conductor George 
Farrington and Engineer Fred Spauld- 
ing, pulled out of the Livingston yards 
on the night of April twenty, at seven 
minutes past eleven to the dot. The 
train was made up of a Wells-Fargo 
express car, a railway post-office car, 
a baggage car, two Pullman sleepers, 
a tourist sleeper and a combination com- 
partment drawing-room and observa- 
tion car. 
It was a typical April night—cold, 


raw, with a fine, driving mist that thick- 
ened the shadows in cafions and ravines 
and dimmed the windowpanes. ‘The 
rail was slippery, while the sand-pipes 
of both big road hogs poured an almost 
continuous thin, yellow stream of sand 
beneath the spinning drivers as the 
train struck the first heavy grades that 
wound up past the Spire of Kiethan 
and on to the Devil’s Whip. 

Al Curtis, at the throttle of the helper 
engine, coupled in behind the lead en- 
gine, leaned back and filled his pipe. 
“Long” Ned Fraser finished putting in 
a fire, then crossed over beside the run 
ner, fumbling for a cigarette. 

“Give us a light, old head.” He 
stuck his cigarette into the glowing 
bow! of the engineman’s pipe and then 
pufied a cloud of smoke at the glim 
mering light before the air gauges. “| 
hear we're hauling a young million in 
the express car to-night.” 

The engineer gave a noncommittal 
grunt. “Yea-ah. Well, that’s nothing 
in my life, young feller.” 

“Conway, the messenger, was telling 
me,” the fireman went on, insistent on 
airing his knowledge, “that they got a 
new safe on account of having a big 
bunch of money, and some jewels go 
ing to the coast from Maiden Lane. 
You ought to see him; he was heeled 
proper—two guns, like a bad man from 
Bowie.” 

“Ugh!” The engineman’s gaze was 
on the reflection.on the smoke from the 
fire-box of the engine ahead. Mr. Al 
Curtis was one of those happy-go-lucky 
individuals who perform their day’s 
work with a mechanical precision that 
leaves considerable space in their brain 
for contemplation of the  basebal 
scores, the latest fight news, a nev 
batch of chickens in the back yard at 
home, an examination into the good 
points of a second-hand automobile that 
they consider buying, a trip with the 
wife and youngsters on the Fourth of 
Tuly and numerous other little sid 


=e 


DY 
i 
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issues. “Don’t you think you get more 
pep out of a gas engine that’s got over- 
head valves than one with an L head, 
Longboat ?” 

“Aw, how do I know?” The fire- 

1 turned away with disgust. He was 
ig of a fatalist ; he always liked 
ontemplate possible causes for 
alarm, “Say, Al, did you ever stop to 
think” —after a brief pause during 
which time he inhaled deeply—‘that 
near all the holdups on the 
Mountain Division have been of east- 
bound trains? Wouldn’t you think 
train robbers, would make a stab at 
more jobs going West?” 

“| don’t think anything about it,” re- 
plied the engineer. “Me, I’m satisfied 
just so long as they’re off my list. You 
are the dangedest old woman I ever saw, 
Fraser; always looking for trouble. 
What do you do, chase back and find 
out how much wealth is riding every 
trip so you can fret about robbers?” 

“Oh, nothing like that, Al; but I was 
just chinning with Conway, and he give 
me the wink and says there is riches 
aboard.” 

“Say, what do you suppose my kid 
says this morning?” 

The fireman reached for his scoop. 

“You got me, old head,” he mumbled 
indifferently. 

A vague, shadowy something crouch- 
ing near the edge of the tender caught 
the fireman’s eye. He turned his head 
and half straightened—and froze. He 
was staring up into the big black muz- 
zle of a huge automatic pistol. For all 
that he was always watching for 
wrecks and train robbers, the shock of 
actual contact with gentlemen of the 
road was almost more than Mr. Fraser 
was prepared to withstand. 

“Holy jumping geewhittaker!” he 
gasped. He crowded his spine back 
against a corner of the cab, cringing 
away from the menacing weapon above, 
his hands slowly reaching up to a level 
with his shoulders. 


somethir 


pretty 


Long Ned Fraser, thin, ungainly, 
with peaked features, and an Adam’s 
apple that protruded far out over the 
collar of his blue shirt, was face to face 
with one of the worst gunmen in that 
organization of the underworld known 
as the Purple Masquerade. “Pell 
Street” Max Eisen’s bright little eyes 
glittered like two coals, while his lip 
curled into a twisted sneer. 

“Keep them mitts right up there, fel- 
ler!’ The man’s voice was low, but the 
fireman caught the words. 

Al Curtis was sagging out of the 
cab, his stomach pressed against the 
leather-padded arm-rest and his eyes 
staring down at the rolling drivers, but 
his mind was deep in the inwards of 
the flivver at home. 

“D’ye suppose it’s the dummed old- 
timer that makes her buck the way she 
does when she goes into high?” he 
was thinking—and then something made 
him turn his head. He moved with 
great deliberation, which was charac- 
teristic of the man. 

Perhaps he caught the thin-voiced 
exclamation that escaped the lips of the 
fireman, or it may have been that 
strange sixth sense that sometimes 
causes us to turn our heads toward an 
unseen danger, but whatever it was, 
the engineer found himself staring 
wonderingly at the form of Ned Fraser 
propped in a grotesque attitude of fear 
there at the edge of the gangway. The 
engineman’s eyes then jerked up to- 
ward the crouching shape on the tender, 
a black, sinister thing that hung over 
the left side of the coal gates like an 
imp from the depths. 

However much the engineer’s mind 
was in the habit of wandering during 
those long night runs over the Rockies, 
it never failed to-grasp promptly what- 
ever situation arose in an emergency, 
while such action as was necessary in 
his line of duty developed with aston- 
ishing celerity when one considered the 
bulk of the man. 
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A fourteen-inch monkey wrench was 
on the boards almost beneath the feet of 
Al Curtis. His toe touched it now, and 
the next instant he stooped, seized it, 
straightened and then hurled it straight 
at the hideous masked face that leered 
into the cab from above the steel gates 
beyond, The heavy wrench went true, 
but the outlaw ducked as he ground out 
a snarling oath. 

“Swing on’ im, Lanky!”? shouted the 
engineer. ‘Whale ’im with the scoop! 
Give it to him when he comes up!” 

Long Ned Fraser made a_half- 
hearted attempt to seize his shovel, but 
it was at that instant that a second 
masked robber appeared over the top of 
the coal, while the big gun in Pell Street 
Max Itisen’s right hand flung from its 
muzzle a yellow streak of fire. Al Cur- 
tis, climbing over the quadrant of the 
reverse lever, lurched sidewise and fell 
headlong to the deck. He did not arise. 

The fireman straightened, and shot 
his long arms higher toward the roof 
of the cab, a cry of terror framed on 
his lips before his engineer thudded 
against the steel floor. 

“All right, I—I quit!” he cried. 
“Don’t Don’t shoot!” 

“I'll say you quit!” The man called 
Pell Street Max Eisen swung his left 
leg across the top of the coal gates and 
lowered himself to the apron, his com- 


an Ul 


shoot ! 


panion crouching behind him covering 
the fireman. 

“Get up on the engineer’s side!” The 
train robber prodded the muzzle of his 


un into the lengthy Mr. Fraser’s ribs. 
The fireman obeyed the injunction 
with alacrity, shuddering as he stepped 
past the prostrate form of Curtis. The 
second outlaw scrambled down over the 
of the tender. He glanced once 
at the crumpled thing on the deck; then 
turned to the lanky tallow-pot with 
businesslike directness. 


fre mn 


“When I give you the word I want 
you to shut off and stop this train.” 
The first New York gunman climbed 


onto the seat-box on the left-hand side 
of the cab and leaned from the window, 
peering into the night ahead. 

The fireman, white-faced and trem- 
bling, turned toward the robber who 
stood just behind him with a weak pro- 
test. 

“The lead engine has got the air; I 
can’t stop for you.” 

“Now don’t try to pull that stuff, 
Jack,” said the man behind the mask. 
“You’re going to get clubbed over the 
head if you don’t behave yourself and 
do just as you’re told. When I tell you, 
you turn that angle cock below the ET 
equipment and get busy. At the same 
time give that engine ahead a whistle. 
We're going to stop you in the Black 
Cafion of the Rio Chelane Get your 
part down right. When we come to a 
standstill somebody is going to come 
back. You yell down that the eagle-eye 
is hurt, and you want some help to get 
him to the baggage car.” 

Ned Fraser nodded. 

“All right,” he said. 

“Are you the helper’s gang?” 


“Ves ” 


“Where’s your flagman?” 
“On the other engine.” 
“All right; he'll go out when we 


stop. The engineer and fireman on that 
hog ahead will come back, and that 
takes care of climb 


down and tell them that this train has 


everything. You 


been stuck up. We'll keep ’em cov- 
ered from the cab. The three of you 
go back and uncouple. Get the pin be- 


tween the mail car and the 
car, and be darned sure to turn the an- 
gle cock on the air and the signal hose. 
The mail clerks are going to be shooed 
back with you fellows. The expres 
messenger we don’t hoot about; 
he’s probably heeled, 
and shoot his fool head off; we’ll 
him later. We will pull ahead a w 
and you y’s pay wi 
taking this job over the divide to-night 


give a 


1 


} ‘ 
and ne can Stay 





will get a day’s out 
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“Now just remember that if you 
don’t want to join this guy here’”—dig- 
ging at the limp form of the engineer 
with the toe of a heavy boot—‘you 
want to follow that schedule like a 
Dutch uncle.” 

“T will,” stated Mr. Fraser. 

“And on your way back toward the 
baggage car don’t forget that there will 
be a pair of .45’s five yards behind 
you, and if anything goes wrong, 
you and those other two stiffs will get 
bored so full of holes that the best they 
can say of you is that there was a lot 
of good lead wasted.” 

“Better take a lantern or a torch 
with you,” suggested the man on the 
fireman’s seat, raising his voice above 
the thunder of their going, “so we can 
get you right if you do start to beat it 
before you untie that mail car.” 

Ned Fraser licked his dry lips and 
nodded. He couldn’t seem to keep his 
eyes from the still shape on the deck 
that had so short a time before been 
Al Curtis, the easy-going but stalwart 
Mountain Division engine runner. 

“Geewhittaker!’ he kept repeating 
under his breath. “Holy geewhittaker, 
just as I was talking about a holdup!” 

Twenty minutes later No. 7 suddenly 
began slowing to a stop, deep in the 
mighty slash of rock that men have 
called the Black Cafion of the Rio 
Chelan. 


CHAPTER III. 


NOT ON THE IRON. 


AS the nervous system of the human 

body communicates instantly any 
derangement of the normal functions, 
so does the telegraph almost at once 
reflect disturbances in remote sections 


of the earth. The world in reality is 
reflected by the Mountain Division in 
miniature. The nerve center of the 
Great Southern’s Rocky Mountain iron 
is Castle Rock, division headquarters. 
In the dispatcher’s office here there is 


a man with a green eye-shade who sits 
before a train sheet with his fingers al- 
ways on the pulse of things. 

Life and death, disaster and achieve- 
ment, joy and sorrow, are all a part 
of the busy life of any big telegraph 
company’s big “main” office. On the 
Mountain Division every movement 
between Castle Rock and Livingston is 
almost instantly flung over the singing 
train wire into the ear of the train dis- 
patcher. There is the chatter of a me- 
tallic tongue, and he is listening to 
the terse report of a washout, a wreck, 
a holdup. Almost before the sounder 
is still he must be arranging new sched- 
ules, reliefs, other meeting points— 
train orders are leaping into his brain as 
his ear translates the flow of hurried, 
abbreviated “Morse,” while his keen 
eyes play up and down the train sheet. 
The steady march of things must be 
kept as close to normal as conditions 
will allow. 

Hallet, the third-trick dispatcher, 
with the whole Mountain Division al- 
ways clearly depicted in his mind’s eye 
—every train, every curve, trestle, sid- 
ing, telegraph office—and half a 
dozen sets of train instructions waiting 
at his finger tips, received the follow- 
ing message just one hour and fifteen 
minutes after he had taken over the du- 
ties of the graveyard trick at eleven 
o'clock. 

No. 7 held up in Black Cafion of the Rio 
Chelan one mile west of siding. Train rob- 
bers. ordered eng crews uncouple. Curtiss 
killed. Mail clerks driven from R. P. O. car. 
Express messenger left in Wells-Fargo car. 
Engs and two cars run west by outlaws. Op 
here emphatic nothing been sighted—but engs 
and cars are not on iron between Riverton 
and place of holdup in Black Caiion. 

(Signed) FarrincTon, conductor. 

Hallet dropped the pencil that he had 
copied the message with and sat bolt 
upright. 

“No. 7’s got it!” he cried. “Black 
Cafion of the Rio Chelan! Stuck up! 
Cut off engines and two cars and beat 
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it! Ye gods, and they always wait 
for me and the old graveyard trick!’ 


James Vreemont Ballard, the call 


boy, asleep in the corner, sat up, his 
eyes blinking. 


“Aw, what’s biting you?” 

“Train robbers, Jimmy!” The dis- 
patcher banged his fist on the train 
sheet, and at the same time mechani- 
cally hitched his chair closer to the ta- 
ble, preparatory to burning up the 
wires in an effort not only to get No. 
7 moving again, but to arrange for 
a sheriff and posse to reach the scene 
as quickly as possible. “I’ll teil the 
world you’ve got a couple short calls 
on your hands. We want action here, 
Call Renton 882, and tell Holden the 
Old Boy has hatched a peck of 
grief in the Black Canton. Then phone 
The chief and the super, 
Jazz it up!’ 


for Conrad. 
pronto, son. 
The dispatcher’s fingers played on 

key of the train wire as they formed 
call. 


seven 


the Riverton 
“Eleven 


“41 


out of Livingston, 
1 a running time of forty minutes 
ack Canon siding.” Hallet’s brain 
istantly began to check up such facts 
re pertinent to the Western Ex- 
and the location of the hold-up. 
“They stopped her at about eleven 
forty-seven” —his rested on the 
f the clock on the wall before 
“That’s quick work, Twenty- 
minutes for those devils to do 
heir worst and the con to hoof it to 
Riverton. That operator was asleep, 
noon. Two Baldwins and a 

le big steel cars don’t fly. They 
run ‘em back somewhere west of River- 
ton and took their time about getting 
at the registered mail and the express 


safe.” 


press 


eyes 


eight 


sure as 


Came an acknowledgment from the 
third-trick operator at Riverton. 

“Where you been?” Hallet sent im- 
patiently. 

“Out engs and 


looking for cars. 


Thought I might be run into yard 
east.” 

“You stick to your key and let some- 
body else do the looking,” the dis- 
patcher rapped out. “You been 
asleep?’ 

“N-o. What you think I am?’ 

“Here. Get this. Phone town mar- 
shal take men he can get quick and 
start west.” 

The operator at Riverton broke in. 

“I tell you nothing went by here.” 

“Then you or Farrington is crazy. 
If con walked track from train to your 
station you don’t think he could have 
missed two engs and cars, do you?” 

Jon’t know—but I been on the job 
eleven and nothing going west 
since I sat in.” 

“You do as I told you. Notify mar- 
shal and tell him take armed men west 
as far as Loon Lake.” 

“]—].” 

“Of course, the fool was 
Hallet grumbled half to himself. 
“They'll find those passenger haulers 


and the two cars up there somewhere 


’ 


since 


asleep,” 


in that crooked, forsaken stretch be- 
tween Riverton and Loon Lake.” 

A moment later the dispatcher was 
calling the last-named station. The 
operator answered instantly. 

“Go down the track a ways and see 
if you can see a headlight. No. 7 hes 
been held up east of RN. Robbers cut 
and ran with express and iail cars.” 
The key played swiftly under Hallet’s 
hand. 

The answer came back with a snappy 
precision that bespoke a very wide 
awake youngster in the telegraph 
fice at Loon Lake. The next moment 
the man before the train sheet was 
pounding a call for Coulée, a tiny of- 
fice eight miles west of [Loon Lake. 
Again only the telegraphic letters, once 
repeated, were necessary to get a 
choppy, “I—I” for an acknowledg 
ment. 

“No. 7 held up mile west of Black 


of- 
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Cafion siding about 11:47. Con wires 
from Riverton engines and express and 
mail cars not on iron between Black 
Cafion and Riverton. This will be your 
authority to head pin and go to Loon 
Lake as quickly as possible. From 
there flag east toward Riverton until 
you find No. 7’s engines and cars. 
Back them to Riverton and_ report. 
(Signed) G. A. Holden—IFR.” 

Hallet tacked his initials behind the 
Mountain Division  superintendent’s 
signature, which must appear on all 
train orders in connection with the 
movement of trains on the Great 
Southern’s Mountain Division, and 
leaned back for an instant, scowling. 

The call boy danced away from the 
telephone and started for the door. He 
called back over his shoulder: 

“Conrad’s comin’ like he’d heard 
Gabr’l’s trumpet. Holden says’—the 
youngster’s voice rising as the distance 
between himself and the dispatcher’s 
table widened—“he’ll be here as quick 
as he can. He’s goin’ to notify the 
general super, and they’re tryin’ to 
make No. 2 east. He wants you to 
wire Medicine Lodge and get the 
deputy sheriff and his gang on the way, 
pronto. I’m goin’ over to Pike Street 
after Cardiff.” 

James Freemont Ballard was now 
two-thirds the way down the stairs that 
led to the rear of the station building. 
His voice trailed behind him in a shrill 
crescendo, 

Already Hallet was snapping an in- 
sistent and repeated “MC.” When 
Medicine Lodge answered, the man be- 
fore the train sheet instantly framed a 
message addressed to Deputy Sheriff 
Bartley, informing him of the holdup, 
and the probable location of 7’s en- 
gines and Every minute was 
valuable. 

The country bounding the Mountain 
Division’s right-of-way between Liv- 
ingston and the Continental Divide 
wild and rugged. Trails are few, whi 


cars. 


Ss 


i 
1 
| 


e 


there are practically no roads that are 
passable at that time of year, for au- 
tomobiles, for miles. It was a fore- 
gone conclusion in the dispatcher’s 
mind, that unless the train bandits knew 
the country unusually weil and had 
planned their looting with infinite care, 
they would be at a disadvantage almost 
from the instant that man hunters fa- 
miliar with almost every inch of that 
east slope got the “scent.” 

Finding No. 7’s locomotives and 
two missing cars would be the first 
step, and toward that end the dis- 
patcher had bent his energy from the 
moment that he had received the mes- 
sage from Conductor Farrington. 
With a knowledge of the exact spot 
where the outlaws had abandoned the 
engines and cars, the posse under 
Deputy Sheriff Bartley would be in a 
position to estimate with no little de- 
gree of accuracy the probable lanes of 
retreat selected by the robbers. 

Hallet took a helper engine from a 
fast freight at Enumclaw and ordered 
it to Medicine Lodge; then cleared the 
line for it between this station and 
Loon Lake. Nothing could move to the 
eastward of the latter point until the 
crew on light engine number 2625 
reached Riverton and wired headquar- 
ters a report of their findings. 

In a short space of time men be- 
gan to arrive at the dingy little dis- 
patcher’s office at Castle Rock. 

Conrad came storming in. Holden 
stamped up the stairs, jaw set, eyes 
hard, a little grayer, perhaps, than 
usual, but ready to wage war on these 
new outlaws with all the grim tenacity 
that was characteristic of the man. J. 
D. Simpson, the general superintendent, 
quick-spoken, nervous, fussed into the 
room with half a dozen interrogations 
jerking from between his thin, white 
lips. Matthew X. Cardiff ambled in, 
the habitual cigarette between his fin- 
gers. 


“They got to 7 over there in the 
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Black Cafion of the Rio Chelan, Matt,” 
was Holden’s greciing. “Kiiled Cur- 
tis on the helper. Pulled the old 
stunt train robbers have been using for 
years—cut off the cars they were go- 
ing to loot and ran them up the line. 
Hallet says they must be west of River- 
ton. We'll go over the hill on 2; we'll 


get there by daylight.” 


[he sounder on the train wire sud- 
denly awoke with a shrill clatter. 
“CR. CR, CR=EN,” 
l 


call. 

“Eng 2625 here,” snapped from the 
sounder. “Crew report no sign of 7’s 
engs or cars between Loon Lake and 
Riverton.” 

There was a touch of exultance, of 
I-told-you-so derision, in the sender’s 
“Morse.” 

Hallet gulped and sat for an instant 
at the telegraph 
Then he said: 


staring unbelievingly 


instrument before him. 


“larrington says they’re not between 
the Black Cafion and Riverton, and 
that gang on the 2625 don’t find any- 
thing on the iron between Riverton 
and Loon Lake—and now, what 


the good gracious Peter do you make 
hie 


out of that: 
liclden himself reached for the key 


Slowly, with infinite precision, the 


operator in the telegraph office at Riv- 
erton spelled out the message that a 
moment before he had shot over the 
ire in terse telegraphic idiom. 
Humpty Dumpty stole a train of 
raw silk out there at Squaw Hill in his 
day,” cried the division superintendent 


“and now we've 
1 7 _— 
i and two Cars. 
Holy Jehoshaphat, but that jinx has a 
forked tail and. spike horns, and he’s 
mountain iron hard!” 
Superintendent 


abandon as he 


with colorful emphasis, 


ost two big engines 


Tl ling the 
General Simpson 


swore with peevish 


18 


fusscd with the telephone hook, impa- 
tient at even a second’s delay as he 
tried to get in touch with Sheriff 
Winne. The and 
of an extra waiting to go cas 
and at once 
the turmoil. 
If the gentleman at Riverton had 
touched off a TNT depth charge among 
those men gathered there in that grimy 
little office on the second floor at Cas- 
tle Rock he could have created no 
greater consternation than had 
caused by that laconic message, 
port of the crew of the 2625. Plainly 
it blazoned the fact that, appar 
ently, the bandits of the Black Cafion 
lan had I ap- 


‘ ; 
conauctor engineer 
t entered 


added their comment to 





been 


the re- 


of the Rio Chel: dissolved 
proximately five hundred tons of iron 
and steel in a melting pot of outlawry. 

Conrad, the Mountain  Division’s 
gnarled old chief 
mopped d strode to the 
window and stood for a moment staring 
into the night off toward the high rim 
of the Rockies, dim against the sky 
to the eastward. 

“Man, man!” he said stormily after 
a little. “We get more 


one single iron division in a ye 


train dispatcher 


his forehead at 


oo na , 
Stic ups. on 


some roads have in twe 





Kindelon, s al agent on the South- 
1 or tl rty 313 mrs, 
time when all the « Is 
fester as they do on our 
‘el over the Rockte 
There » a Tian years oid 


seventy-odd 
a 
| 


covering the S P.’s twee 

miles, and yet these confounded 

holdup men don’t make any part of 

that road a clearing house for looting 

the way they do } re Ma ype it Ss Ol 
1 “. ° 1: ‘ ' 

police’—squinting his eyes and glow 


< ) 
unruffled Cardiff. ‘Pat 


ering at the : 
Kindelou’s beat reaches from Port 


land, Oregon, to E] Paso, Texas, and 

from San Francisco to Ogden, Utah, 

but Pat gets ’em all. 
“Either t train bandits think our 


sheriffs asinine 


1 
I 1} we 


bulls are a cinch, our 
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dolts, or the geography of the Mountain 
Division lends not only color but plen- 
tiful cover for their operations. What 
do you say to that, you with the wide- 
brimmed hat and soulful eye?” | 

The ex-forest ranger fished a match 
from behind his right ear and studied 
the head of it reflectively for a moment 
before he cracked a blaze from the tip 
with his thumb nail, At last he said: 

“Well, I'll tell you, Con, I allow it’s 
like this.’ Mr. Cardiff lit the twisted 
end of his hand-made cigarette and 
puffed a thick cloud of blue smoke in 
the general direction of the chief dis- 
patcher. “There are different brands 
of outlaws, just like there is everything 
else. Outside of a few  thick-heads, 
low-browed iron-skulls that pull their 
stuff any old place, any old time, the 
most of these hombres that have the 
nerve for big stuff like train robbery— 
well, when a considerable number of 
holdups have been staged that were 
about the biggest of their kind, and 
the same only missed getting over by a 
red hair, ain’t it only natural that there 
should be other crooks who figure 
themselves clever enough to do the 
thing and get away with it?” 

“You've got the right dope, Matt,” 
put in Holden. “A loser always thinks 
that the next bet will be a winner. It 
has always been a fight to a finish with 
us here on the Mountain Division. 
Black Jack came repeatedly from the 
Jackson Hole country and held up our 
trains until he was finally killed up 
there at mile-post 87. The Phantoms 
of Wolf River came back—and were 
beaten. Humpty Dumpty and Silk 
Annie MeCoy fought us because it al- 
most became an obsession with them 
to loot our trains and murder our train- 
men and police officers.” 

“Gadfrey!” exclaimed the dispatcher. 
“They have sure waged war on this 
pike.” 

“T guess this stunt to-night can go 
in the class with the work of Bill An- 


derson, Black Bart, Jesse James, Wil- 
liam Clark Quantrell, Jack Kennedy, 
the silent outlaw, and a lot others old- 
timers I remember well,” said Conrad. 

General Superintendent Simpson 
turned from the telephone. 

“Sheriff Winne and half a dozen men 
will be ready in about half an hour,” 
he said. “Hadn’t we better start a 
special, with a box car for their horses, 
and hump them over the road ahead of 
No. 2?” 

Holden shook his head. 

“What’s the use, John ? We’ve got 
to find those engines and cars first. 
It’s quite a stretch from Loon Lake to 
the Black Cation of the Rio Chelan, 
and it would be worse than useless for 
those men to wear out their horses 
searching along the right-of-way with 
nothing definite to work on, with no 
trail to follow. We can’t do better 
than tack a box car on the rear end of 
2-and take them right along with 
us. They can unload at Riverton. In 
the meantime we will comb the line be- 
tween Loon Lake and the cafion, and 
there is no doubt but that we will find 
7’s missing motive power and mail 
and express cars—probably in behind 
some freight cars in that upper yard 
at Riverton. Hallet says he thinks the 
operator was asleep, and that appears 
to be the only logical conclusion for 
us to consider.” 

The general superintendent nodded 
his head jerkily. 

“I guess you’re right, George. I 
guess you're right.” 

A passenger locomotive’s 
whistle sounded through the moisture- 
laden night. 

“There comes 2,” said Conrad, mov- 
ing toward a rickety wall telephone. 
“T’ll tell the vard office to put a box car 
on the limited. Guess we'd better let 
‘em spot it at the transfer shed until 
they get the horses aboard.” 

At twenty-five minutes past one, the 
East Coast Limited, with two of the 


shrill 
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Division’s most powerful 


Mountain 
passenger haulers steaming at the front, 


began her flight over the divide. Ina 
smoking compartment of one of her 
Pullmans sat Holden, Conrad, General 
Superintendent Simpson, Trainmaster 
Silas Getty, Sheriff Winne and Mat- 
thew X. Cardiff. Ina freight car cou- 
pled behind were half a dozen horses, 
and the men who made up the sheriff’s 


posse. 
CHAPTER IV. 
LUPUS THE WOLF. 
AY Coulée, George Holden and Matt 
‘ardiff secured a small Buda Ve- 
locipede Car. onli tes to make an 
absolutely fine-tooth search cf the 
right-of way between Loon Lake and 


followed No. 2 east on 
one-hundred-and-sixty- 


Riverton, they 


this diminutive, 


five-pound speeder. Though built for 
one operator, the railroad officer ar- 
ranged a serviceable, if not altogether 


comfortable, seat by means of a short 
board across the tool rack. The weight 
of the two men ‘and the grade made 
very little pumping necessary. 

With the first gray streaks of dawn, 


the uperintent dent and the officer be- 
gan their task at Loon Lake. They ex- 
amined every inch of the passing tracks 
east of the station; then moved slowly 
slope toward Riverton, <A 
mile to the eastward they stopped and 
removed the Buda to let what was left 
of the Western Express by. Hallet had 
waited until it was apparent that 7’s 
locomotives were somewhere. where 
they would be of no further use to the 
express, so far as getting the train into 
Castle Rock before she lost her rights 
and schedule; then he had ordered 
the 2625 to proceed to the Black 
Cafion and couple onto No. 7’s bag- 
gage car, Pullmans, and tourist sleeper 
and start with them for the western 
terminus of the Mountain Division, 
running three hours and fifteen min- 
utes late. 


; 
down the 


Holden shook his head as the big 
freight hauler, moving backward, 
pounded up the grade with the five big 
cars that remained to represent the 
Western Express. 

“Great Scott, it makes you feel as 
though there was something closely 
akin to the black art behind this game, 
Matt.” 

The other shook his head. 

“Nope. The blackest thing we are 
up against, is the fiendish cun- 
ning of the outlaws who pulled this 
here job. I-all don’t savvy why-for 
they has to go and vamose the whole 
but there is 


George, 


works that a way, some 
thing back of it which will sprout later.” 

Holden jerked the Buda back onto 
the rails and swung his leg over the seat 


“T am pretty well satisfied cae when 
we get to Riverton the my y will 
If that operator was a leep, 
those could sneak those en- 
gines in somewhere without much fuss 
all out, of course.” 


explained. 


fellows 


—lights 


“Sure,” murmured the ranger, “but 
how would those hombres know this 
ham was asleep? And would they deem 


it a heap good judgment to take a hun- 
dred-to-one shot that he was pounding 
his ear?” 

“Maybe he was working with them,” 
suggested the superiniendent, his eyes 
missing no detail on either side of the 
line as they glided slowly toward River- 
ton. 

“Maybe,” admitted Matt, 
isn’t getting us any place at all. 
brass-pounder was paid to be asle 
well, he just naturally can’t be expected 
to tell it to the world, can he?” 

The thick mist of the night had set- 
tled into a steady, driving rain. It beat 
into the faces of the two men on the 
speeder with discomforting persistency. 
Holden turned down his hat brim and 
shivered deeper into his reefer. Car- 
diff pulled his slicker closer about his 
shoulders, and a moment later was 
whistling softly. 


“but that 
If that 
ep— 
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“Been a week of this weather,” the 
superintendent said after a long inter- 
val of silence, half turning his head. 
“If it keeps it up much longer it’s likely 
to mean bad business; there’s too much 
snow above the timber line, and this rain 
is going to bring down a lot of it. The 
streams are already nearly to last year’s 
high-water mark.” 

“For an open winter it’s funny how 
much snow stayed on those slopes up 
there,” the ranger commented. “The 
old Rio Chelan is sure boiling. It’s 
got half a dozen feeders from the snow 
field on Grinnel Mountain.” 

Ahead was a sharp curve, and just 
beyond a rusty and uneven stretch of 
track that swerved away from the 
shining rails of the main line for some 
twenty car-lengths; then arched back 
to the division’s single track. It was 
Rockwood Siding. 

To the left was a narrow ravine. 
This was bounded on the east by a 
steep-sided hill that was streaked and 
gouged by the rains. Some twenty 
yards from the rusty rails of the sid- 
ing a huge mass of this embankment 
had been sliced by a recent slide. It 
had partly filled the ravine, while sev- 
eral hundred cubic yards of earth and 
bowlders had narrowly missed sweep- 
ing out onto the tracks beyond. 

Holden jerked his head toward the 
slide. 

“See that? It’s started. Bad. busi- 
ness. We'll have to put on a couple 
more track-walkers between Loon Lake 
and Elk Lodge. We’re likely to get a 
number of slides, not to mention wash- 
outs and creeping rails. Look at that 
overhang; the rest of that bank will 
be sloughing off one of these days, and 
it will probably shoot a bunch of rock 
onto the tracks next time.” 

Matt Cardiff grunted. He was only 
half listening; his eyes were suddenly 
searching sharply along the rails of the 
siding. He glanced at the rusty 
switch-stand as the speeder slipped over 


’ 


the frog; then again squinted back to- 
ward the great pile of soggy earth from 
which protruded parts of huge rocks, 
tree roots, branches of scrub growths 
and vast torn fragments of turf. 

“Somewhere between Loon Lake and 
the Black Canon of the Rio Chelan,” 
he mused at last. “Huh! I wonder 
how much that third-trick telegraph 
operator at Riverton really does know 
—or was the fellow asleep?” 

The Buda glided on faster now. The 
gray light of early morning made a 
swift survey of the track and adjoin- 
ing landscape possible. It is a bleak, 
barren stretch between Loon Lake and 
Riverton, an expanse of rocks and 
scrub oaks and scraggy pines that 
reaches away on all sides with tire- 
some monotony. For miles it would 
be impossible to so much as hide a box 
car without entombing it in a prepared 
excavation of the earth. 

The Mountain Division tracks curve 
upward toward the crest of the con- 
tinent here in a series of loops and 
bows. Except for the ravine at Rock- 
wood Siding there are no close-border- 
ing hills or cafion walls until the rails 
dip past Riverton into the Black Cafion 
of the Rio Chelan country. To the 
westward there is the same sloping mo- 
notony of scenery until well past Loon 
Lake. 

Riverton was just around the bend 
now. Both the superintendent and the 
ex-ranger turned to look back over that 
long slope, desolate, rain-swept, in this 
colorless dawn; then, with no further 
word passing between them, they gave 
their attention to the little huddle of 
cars crowded in the yards ahead. 

At the station they lifted the Buda 
from the rails and trundied it to a spot 
on the platform near the baggage room. 
A group of men were awaiting them. 
The Riverton marshal and the two men 
who had accompanied him in that tedi- 
ous hike to Loon Lake had returned on 
No. 2. Deputy Sheriff Bartley and 
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four men had ridden into the Black 
Cafion of the Rio Chelan by way of the 
old Blackfoot Trail, which traversed 
the rugged country south of the Rio 
Chelan. Immediately on his arrival 
Sheriff Winne had headed a posse to 
the northward toward Rising Wolf 
Pass, which was practically the only 
means of penetrating to the wild world 
that hugged down on the Black Canon 
from the Loneman Range peaks. 

General Superintendent Simpson 
hurried toward Holden. 

“You didn’t see anything, George? 
No chance for them to have ditched 
those engines and cars between here 
and Loon Lake, was there? Not a 
pebble out of the way as far as I could 
see coming down on 2.” 

Holden shook his head emphatically. 

“No more chance of hiding No. 7’s 
missing rolling stock up there than there 
is of making snowballs in Gehenna. 
Outside of a little slide in that ravine at 
Rockwood Siding, I didn’t see one sin- 
gle, solitary, confounded thing that 
could lead us to believe there are two 
engines and cars between here and 
Loon Lake.” 

“Of course,’ spoke up Trainmaster 
Getty, “there is the chance that both of 
the operators were asleep. I mean this 
fellow in here, and the man at Loon 
Lake, too. In that case, there would 
have been time enough for those rob- 
bers to run those engines west of Loon 
Lake, and, perhaps, shoved them up 
that old track that leads to the aban- 
doned Almost a Hole shaft. You re- 
member that when the Overland was 
stuck up down there in the Black 
Cafion, some years ago, Von Meyer, 
Blue Mike, John Isaac and Spider Ri- 
naldi and that gang utilized the spur 
that I speak of for a short time in con- 
with their attempt to spirit 
away that cargo of gold bullion, three 
million, if I remember correctly.” 

“Humph!”? Holden pursed his lips 
and shot a sidelong glance toward the 
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windows in the bay of the telegraph of- 
fice. “The operator was bought off 
that night, all right. He was one of 
them.” 

“And Guy Randall, telegrapher, sold 
us out the night that Second No. 12 
got it in Dead Horse Canon,” put in 
General Superintendent Simpson, “I 
tell you, that’s why I am mighty sus- 
picious of this chap here. When big 
crooks play for stakes as enormous as 
the men who held up 7 a few hours 
ago, you have got to expect that they 
will spend money without limit in an 
attempt to bribe those of our men who 
can best assist them.” 

“Regardless of whether the ‘Morse’ 
man here is a party to that holdup last 
night,” said Getty, “the thing we seem 
to be up against just at present is where 
the blazes are engines 3670, 3704, 
and that Wells-Fargo express car, not 
to mention a steel mail carrier of 
Uncle Sam’s.” 

“The fireman who was on the helper, 
Long Ned Fraser, I believe they call 
him, is in the telegraph office, Cardiff, 
if you want to question him,” suggested 
the general superintendent, apparently 
impatient because of the ranger’s lack 
of aggressiveness. “Poor Curtis is in 
the baggage room. The coroner will 
be here on 3.” 

Cardiff fingered a cigarette in the 
making and nodded. 

“Yes, I reckon I'll ask him a few 
things. Mm. Say, what is that brass- 
pounder’s name?” 

“Collet,” replied Simpson, “Gilbert 
Collet. He’s been here nearly two 
years.” 

“He’s going to marry old Andy Bain- 
ter’s girl,” stated Trainmaster Getty. 
“Gad, I’d hate to think the young fel- 
low was in wrong. Bainter has been 
section boss here pretty nearly since 
time began, if you ask me. The girl is 
a corker, pretty as a picture, and | 
guess she thinks a lot of Collet. Old 
Andy certainly is strong for the young 
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ster. He was telling me just the other 
day how the boy was studying all the 
time. One of the trying-to-get-ahead 
kind, but a peculiar cuss, they tell me— 
kind of snippy, when he wants to be.” 

“Anybody been down to the scene of 
the holdup?” demanded Holden. 

“That was the first thing Deputy 
Sheriff Bartley did,” explained the gen- 
eral superintendent. “I was talking 
with him just before he and his men 
started over the old Blackfoot Trail. 
He went down and back on a hand car, 
but there wasn’t a thing to show where 
those bandits stopped and looted those 
cars, or a mark at the points where, 
if they were careless, they might have 
shot the whole business into the Rio 
Chelan. He said he couldn’t see where 
there was anything to be gained by 
wasting more time along the main line, 
while there was a possibility that the 
robbers were making a get-away by 
means of horses somewhere south. 
The truth is that the whole thing will 
be up in the air until we find those en- 
gines’ and cars.” 

Matt Cardiff turned toward the tele- 
graph office, his broad-brimmed_ hat 
tilted back on his head slightly, and a 
cigarette between his lips. His lids 
were half closed, while his eyes seemed 
to be vacantly examining some object 
on a far-distant horizon, 

A small group of railroad men were 
in the telegraph office discussing tke 
holdup. This little knot of veterans 
comprised the engine crew of No. 7’s 
lead engine, the flagman of the helper, 
and Long Ned Fraser. The grim play 
of the night was still strongly in- 
trenched in their minds. Al Curtis’ 
sudden death flung a spell of depression 
over those whose day’s work had 
brought them in close contact with the 
man. 

At the telegraph table in the window 
bay sat Gilbert Collet. He was a si- 
lent, thin-faced youngster with just a 
trace of something akin to a hangdog 


air about him, or it may have been that 
he was taciturn to a degree that was 
beyond the understanding of his fellow 
men on the division. His eyes were in- 
clined to be restless, and when chided 
he was apt to withdraw deeper into his 
shell, or loosen his tongue for an in- 
giant, as he had to the dispatcher 
earlier, and utter a sharply worded con- 
tradiction. People in Riverton knew 
little about him, except that two years 
previously he had been sent to the 
“RN” office to sit in on the third trick. 
He minded his own business, mingled 
very little with the townsfolk, and spent 
his evenings—except those he enjoyed 
in the company of Elsie Bainter—in his 
room at the old Riverton House with 
hi be 

Now he was busy copying a message 
on a Western Union “received” blank. 
It was near the end of the second line 
that he suddenly lifted his pencil from 
the yellow surface and rapped sharply 
on the window. He then beckoned with 
jerky insistence at the little group of 
railroad officials who were still in con- 
versation on the platform. 

Gilbert Collet’s stylus resumed its 
steady, even flow across the sheet. 
Line after line sprang into formation. 
Holden, closely followed by Conrad, 
Getty, Simpson, hurried through the 
door in agitated single file. Matt Car- 
diff was standing a little back of the 
operator, his head slightly turned to one 
side as he listened to the words the 
sounder was forming. The ranger’s 
eyes became cold, thoughtful, as he 
translated the swift chatter of the 
“Morse.’ 

“There’s something for you, 
George!” he exclaimed, nodding to- 
ward the resonator near the operator’s 
ear. “Now the rose bush is beginning 
to blossom. That job last night was 
no ordinary pork-and-beans affair. 
Put this in your pipe, if you please.” 

The man at the key dabbed a pencil 
at last behind the signature for a period; 
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then slid the message along the table 
with an air that said all too plainly: 
“Take that and see who’s asleep now.” 

The telegram that an excited group 
of railroad men were staring down at 
was dated at Denver. However, it had 
been repeated from Castle Rock, where 
it had been sent inasmuch as it was ad- 
dressed to the Great Southern, It 
read: 

Engines 3670, 3704, express car 843 and R. 
P. O. car 247—as is—held pending payment 
of $150,c00. Express messenger Conway un- 
harmed. If G. S. is ready pay for informa- 
tion disclosing location engines and cars 
place notice that effect in Livingston Dis- 
patch at once. Will then furnish directions 
for delivering money. This is first and final 
demand. No compromise. If receive com- 
munication in negative entire equipment will 
he destroyed. Messenger will be left in 
Wells-l'argo car. Kemember Second No. 12. 
The mysterious holdup in Black Cafion of 
Kio Chelan will be step in advance in train 
robbery. (Signed) Lupeus THE WoLr. 

“Man alive, they’re holding that roll- 
ing stock for ransom!” cried General 
Superintendent Simpson. “I never 
heard of such a thing. The devilish au- 
dacity! Why, great Scott, they have 
stolen almost half of a transcontinental 
train, carried it off bodily, so far as I 
can see, as though it was nothing but 
a child’s toy.” 

“It’s been done before,” Holden re- 
minded the other. ‘Its solution will be 
as simple as that of the silk train that 
Iiumpty Dumpty submerged in that old 
quarry hole—the Slough of Norman’s 
Flat. But here—look at that signature. 
That’s what you want to pay attention 
to right now. Lupus the Wolf. That 

the name’—Holden’s big voice 
to a bull-like roar—‘that was 
igned to the code message that carried 
ie secret of Second No. 12. This is 
the gang’—banging a great gnarled 
fist down on the yellow sheet on the 


telegraph table—“that so almighty near 
picked one million dollars in five, ten 


and twenty-dollar gold pieces from a 
car of that train that was guarded by 
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nine heavily armed men. Oh, yes, over 
there at Dead Horse Cajion, and only 
for Devine and Cardiff it would have 
been spirited away without being 
missed until Second No. 12 reached 
Livingston.” 

“We've got to do something quick!” 
exclaimed the general superintendent 
nervously. ‘“‘We’ve got to act! We've 
got to find those cars! I'll wire Ester- 
brook the full particulars.” 

“He’s probably got a copy of this 
message already,” put in Conrad. 
“Leave it to Hallet.” 

The general superintendent turned to 
the railroad police officer, his tingers 
twitching. 

“What do you think, Cardiff?) What 
is the best move? What are you going 
to do about it? You're getting paid for 
this kind of work, and you'll be paid 
well if you nail this thing before it gets 
away from us.” 

“Everything of value, so far as that 
registered mail matter and the contents 
of the express safe is concerned, has 
very probably got away from us long 
before this,” remarked the trainmaster. 

“Do you hombres know,” murmured 
the gentleman referred to as Cardiff, 
his lids close-shuttered, his lips press- 
ing tightly together for a moment, “I’ve 
got a ringing in my ears, a sort of buz- 
zing like. I shouldn’t be surprised none 
if some of that gang behind this here 
work of art in the Black Cafion was, 
maybe, not more than a thousand miles 
from right here in Riverton. When 
you come right down to horse sense and 
brass tacks, why, you-all got to admit 
that two bulgines and two cars ain't 
lugged off in  anybody’s _ pocket. 
They’ve got to be some place between 
where No. 7 was held up in the Blac! 
Cafion of the Rio Chelan and Loon 
Lake. 

“We have an operator and a train 
crew there who will swear that they 
didn’t see anything of No. 7’s head- 
light any time last night. Now. [-all 
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don’t have to be freighted down with 
brains to surmise that cither those en- 
gines and cars are along the right-of- 
way somewhere between here and 
Black Cafion, or that this here brass- 
pounder was plumb loco last night, and 
that said hitch is between Loon Lake 
and the Black Cafion. 

“Anyway, you-all want to look at 
it, Riverton looms up as approximately 
ihe central portion of the whole ruck- 
uses’ muster ground, According to this 
jamboree that comes tick-ticking joy- 
ously fronr the wilds of Denver, some 
of those train bandits are going to lin- 
ger in the vicinity of the equipment we 
have lost between us. 

“If you start to unravel a snarl 
you've got to get an end some place to 
begin on. Am I leading the way so that 
you learned brass-collars can see my 
smoke? Good! How’d it be, I won- 
der, if Matthew Xenophon just started 
fussing around right here in this pic- 
turesque village for a brief sojourn. 
If there ain’t a sick little broken stitch 
sticking out right here some place— 
well, the Great Southern had _ better 
make up its mind that it has just nat- 
urally run out of luck. 

“In the meantime, I eat. Buckwheat 
cakes, sirup and coffee over to Johnny 
Noon’s high-class hotel dining room.” 


CHAPTER V. 
AT JOHN NOON’S HOTEL, 


ASSIOPEIA, the Lady in the 
Chair, alias Pauline Bennet, stood 
looking out into Riverton’s drab little 
inain street from behind the cheap cur- 
tains of a room on the second floor of 
John Noon’s Riverton House. Sud- 
denly she stiffened. JHler lids nar- 
rowed, her eyes becoming agate-hard 
with a hate that flamed forth with fe- 
verish intensity. 
“There he is!” she said half aloud, 
the words hissing from between her 


white tecth. “I thought Max Eisen 


told me that he did not come in on that 
train that brought the last batch of hick 
cops and railroad officials.” 

The woman of the underworld 
watched the approach of the ex-ranger, 
as he strode up the muddy street beside 
the Mountain Division superintendent, 

“Coming here for breakfast,” she de- 
cided at last. Her mouth twitched, 
“The bull who killed the Bad-face Kid 
and shot-up Kelly the Kidsman!” She 
stepped back and shook a. tightly 
clenched fist at the railroad officer, 
“Three months ago at the foot of West 
Seventy-second Street I promised you 
a problem that would show you up for 
the fool you are; now I promise you 
all the fight that you are looking for. 
Pell Street Max [isen hasn’t been out 
in this forsaken country getting a line 
on you for the last two months for 
nothing. And when you go up against 
Max in a scrap you'll not have the cinch 
you had last time. You will get your 
fool head shot off before you can think 
twice.” 

Cardiff and Holden stamped up the 
rickety steps to the front piazza of the 
Riverton House and trooped in thro 
the dingy hall to the office. As early a 
it was, old John Noon, in his. shirt 
sleeves and enveloped in a broad ex- 
panse of slightly soiled white apron, was 
noisily putting coal into a stove in the 
center of the room. 

“Good morning, John,” said 
Mountain Division superintendent in 
his cordial way. “I{ow about a little 
breakfast ?” 

“Mornin’, George.” The hotel pr 

, , 


prietor closed the steve door and dusted 


] 
his hands. “So darn cold and wet 


had to get the fire a-goin’. Loy gone 
cook quit, an’ I] got to be the whole 
Breakfast ? Sure. 


shootin’ match. 
Ham-an’-eggs; steak an’ fried ’taters; 
buckwheat cakes an’ syrup. 
Cardiff. Go right on into the dinin’ 
room an’ sit down. Got three more 
boarders, but they got the pip of 


Howdy, 
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suthin’; never get up at a white man’s 
time o’ day.” 

The superintendent and the officer 
selected a table near the door that led to 
the kitchen. John Noon _ shuffled 
through, the coal hod rattling in his 
hand. 

“Well, what are you going to have, 
boys?” 

“Buckwheat 
coffee, John.” 

The hotel man banged_through the 
swinging door into the culinary depart- 
ment and began a great commotion 
among the pots and pans. Holden 
looked after him and smiled. 

“Poor old John,” he said. “A char- 
acter, if there ever was one. They tell 
of John Noon that in the old boom days 
in Nevada he was rustling grub in some 
of those new mining towns before they 
had the kitchen boarded in. It’s a 
hoary pun of his about the boy and the 
cook having left.” 

The ranger nodded. 

“I know. He never had any help. 
He’s cook, clerk, chambermaid, pro- 
prietor and official town gossip. I’ve 
heard them say that the only time he 
has anybody in to give him a hand is 
when there is a heavy run of guests, 
maybe four or five; then he sends that 
withered old rip, Peg-leg Tatsch, who 
runs the stable, up to make the beds.” 

Both men laughed. Everybody be- 
tween Livingston and Castle Rock 
knew old John Noon and his quaint lit- 
tle one-horse-town hotel. Suddenly the 
superintendent became very serious. 
He leaned back in his chair and gazed 
out through a window that was none 
too clean toward the little cluster of 
freight cars that occupied the several 
tracks in the Livingston yard. 

A gray little station was at the right 
of the picture. Directly across the 
tracks was a pump house and beside it 
two huge black water tanks. 
twenty feet from the pump house was 
a pile of railroad ties, and slightly far- 


cakes and sirup and 


Some 


ther along an emergency rail secured on 
three posts about two feet above the 
ground. The Mountain Division super- 
intendent began whistling softly. 

“Matt;’ he said at last, “the first 
thing after breakfast I want to see 
Andy Bainter, the section boss. Do 
you know, it just struck me. Yester- 
day going over the hill from Livingston 
I noticed that every emergency rail be- 
tween Coyote and Riverton had been 
used, and that pile of ties that was 
just west of Black Cafion siding is 
gone. I didn’t see any new ties any- 
where in the Black Cafion, I must ask 
Bainter where he has been laying new 
steel. I just happened to think of it— 
seeing that rail over there in its brack- 
ets.” 

In a surprisingly short space of time, 
John Noon appeared with two steaming 
plates of buckwheat cakes, rich and yel- 
low, and a huge sirup pitcher filled to 
its battered cover with a golden liquid. 
The hotel proprietor placed the plates 
on the table; then scuffed off again to 
the kitchen for the coffee. A few mo- 
ments later, having completed his du- 
ties as waiter and chef, he drew up a 
chair and plopped down prepared to en- 
tertain his guests to the best of his 
ability. 

“They tell me No. 7 was stuck up in 
Black Cajfion last night, George.” 

Holden nodded; then grunted with 
infinite disgust. 

“Stuck up! 
train!” 

“You don’t tell me. Well, now—an’ 
ain’t that the dangedest ye ever heard 
tell? Makes me think of the time a 
couple hombres stole a mine in Dead- 
wood Gulch back in the eighties-———” 

There was a step in the office, and a 
moment later Pell Street Max Eisen, 
New York gunman, and a personage 
close to the inner shrine of the Purple 
Masquerade, slouched into the dining 
room with an insolent ease that was 
venomous—when one knew Mr. Eisen. 


stole half the 


They 
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Holden glanced at the newcomer; 
then returned to his attack on the layers 
of buckwheat cakes. The ex-forest 
ranger stared at Pell Street Max with 
mild curiosity, and yet with a steady 
fixity that made Mr, Eisen’s mouth 
twitch. 

Max Eisen was of medium height 
and inclined to be rather thin than 
otherwise; he had small eyes that al- 
ways were darting here and there with 
the furtive restlessness of a rat’s; his 
nose had been broken and not particu- 
larly well mended; his lips were thin 
and pale. One ear, the left, had in 
days gone by been artistically sculp- 
tured like a cauliflower. 
near and dear as a father could not 
have possibly found cause for joy by 


Tace, 


Sven one as 


contemplating Mr. [isen’s 


The man moved with a sort of pussy- 
footing alertness that gave the impres- 
sion of a body, not only always on the 
defensive, but ready to strike back with 
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deadly rapidity on the slightest provoca- 
tion. Defiance, contempt, were stamped 
plainly on his face, as he moved 
toward a table in a far corner; every 
movement of his body contained an 
open challenge. He was not the type 
of man that is bred in the Rockies; he 
was an eastern bad-man, with a mighty 
scorn for everything west of Manhat- 
tan. 

This fact had been borne out by the 
inan’s conversation with Pauline Ben- 
net a few minutes previous to his en- 
trance upon the scene in Mr. Noon’s 
dining room. 

The Purple Masquerade had spun an 
amazing web of outlawry. Ludovic 
Zelig and the woman had not consid- 
ered defeat, for theirs was a law of 
force, of fear, of subjugation. They 
held their subjects with an iron hand. 
Their enemies, and those who opposed 
them, they offered no mercy. It was 
their creed to murder upon the slightest 
provocation. Pell Street Max Eisen 
was a killer, and he stood in high fa- 


vor with the Master of ‘the Purple 
Mask. 

He had been at Riverton for two 
months, doing nothing else but study 
Matt Cardiff from a distance. His part 
had been that of espionage so far as 
the Great Southern’s man-hunter was 
concerned; he had had nothing to do 
with the careful preparation that was 
necessary before the time had been ripe 
to snatch 7’s engines and two cars from 
the iron. In the actual work of 
holding up the train, he had played a 
game with which he was more or less 
familiar. During the timesrequired for 
removing the loot and negotiating for 
a ransom from the Great Southern, he 
would act in the capacity of gunman 
with a vengeance, when it came to cov- 
ering the Masquerade’s withdrawal 
from the scene. 

Twenty minutes earlier, Cassiopeia, 
the Lady in the Chair, had tapped on 
his door. Ile had been asleep in his 
; after the activities of the night. 
woman 


cloth 

“Cardiff is downstairs,” the 
stated in a low tone. “You brush up 
and get your breakfast. You'll hear 
all the gossip about the holdup, and we 
will have a couple more aces up our 
sleeves. Old Noon knows that 
you went up to your room at half past 
eight last night, and that ought to make 
your standing in the community as pure 
asa lily. What the old fool isn’t wise 
to is that the lady in the front room 
helped you out of her window just after 
nine and that you slipped 
aboard the Overland when it was tak- 
ing water and went to Livingston in 
time to ride their Western Express. 
You sneaked in the same way at half 
past two, via one of those Reuben rope 
fire-escapes; so I guess you're just 
as safe to show your handsome mug as 
though you never heard of the Black 
Cafion.” 

“Say”’—Pell Street Max twisted his 
face into a grimace that was intended 
for confidence—-“putting it over on 


man 
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these bulls out here is like laying your 
money on a pug in one of them in-the- 
bag scraps. I been chasing over to 
Castle Rock and Medicine Lodge and 
around, getting something of a line on 
this Cardiff, and I'll tell the world if 
he’s a regular, honest-to-Mike dick, 
I'ma swan, If that yap can follow up 
a clew or trail a crook, I can lick the 
Grand Fleet. 

“Me-e, eat breakfast with that boob? 
Listen, Paul, before I get done, I'll 
match ’im to see who pays for the feed 
—and a week from now I'll write him 
a letter and give the stiff the ha-ha. 
This is rich. I’m glad you called me. 
Meek and modest; that’s Max, but I 
only hope I get a chance before we 
blow this burg to show that farmer 
with a broad-brimmed hat how a bloke 
from N’Yawk can handle a gat. 

“All you ever read about is these 
Western red-necks setting up a record 
with a six-gun. Bah-h! If they ever 
saw Pell Street Max tickle an auto- 
matic at twenty paces they’d think they 
had got double vision. Kiddo, I'll bet 
you twenty to one that in half an hour 
I'll come up here and tell you all the 
dope those hicks have had under their 
hats for the last ten years. This is what 
I'll call a good one—stick up a John 
O’Brien at midnight and eat breakfast 
with the bull that is going to knock ’em 
dead. Ho-ho! Well, queenie, I'll 
dust along and get my first near-to of 
this yahoo they call Cardiff.” 

“Be careful,” warned the woman. 
“Remember he got the Bad-face Kid.” 

‘Oh, I'll be careful,” said the gun- 
man with a sniff. “I'll try and be 
careful not to laugh in his face.” 

This egotism on the part of Mr. 
Eisen was in evidence not a little when 
he took a seat at a table in the dining 
room of the Riverton House and jerked 
his head in a peremptory summons for 
service from Mr. John Noon. 

Quite as the man of the underworld 
had surmised, the proprietor of the 
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Riverton House, wishing to make his 
guests at home in Western fashion, 
beckoned to the newcomer with a pudgy 
forefinger. 

“Mr. Smith, I want you should meet 
a couple old-timers out this a way. 
Come over. Plenty of room’—pushing 
back his own chair. And then to the 
superintendent: “You don’t mind, 
George? Young feller’s a stranger; 
been stoppin’ with me goin’ on two 
months.” 

Holden shook his head, but his eyes 
were on Cardiff. 

“It’s all right, John. 
him join us.” 

Pell Street Max Eisen swaggered 
across the room. His eyes played 
swiftly, first to the face of the Moun- 
tain Division superintendent; then to 
Cardiff's immobile countenance. The 


Glad to have 


former met his gaze squarely, but the 
ranger’s eyes were lowered. 
John Noon was rambling on in his 


inconsequential way. 

“Mr, Smith, shake hands with George 
Holden, division superintendent, an old- 
timer that’s been here so long he is be- 
ginnin’ to look like the Rockies. An’ 
this bashful gent on my left, he’s Mr. 
Cardiff. He’s a reg’lar bear for bad 
men; eats ’em alive, ye might say. Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Cardiff. Smith’s been stay- 
in’ for a spell hopin’ for some good 
weather. Sit down.” To the stranger, 
“You’re up early this mornin’, Steak, 
I s’pose, as usual?” 

Matt Cardiff’s eyes met those of Pell 
Street Max FEisen—and there was a 
quick clash of fire and steel. The rail- 
road officer nodded shortly. He did 
not appear to notice the limp hand 
that the other held half extended. The 
ranger’s keen eyes again dropped and 
seemed to cling to Mr. Eisen’s feet. 
The steady stare caused the gunman to 
fidget uneasily, glance nervously at his 
shoes; then sit down with no small de- 
gree of haste. 
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“George.” Matt Cardiff addressed 
the superintendent directly. Mr. Smith 
might as well have been a thousand 
miles away. “I’ve just thought of 
something. I—I wonder would you ecx- 
cuse me just a minute.” 

Holden nodded wonderingly. He 
suddenly felt the tenseness of the at- 
mosphere. Personally he did not like 
the face of the stranger, while he read 
in Cardiff’s eyes something that was 
hardly contempt or disgust, and yet re- 
flected a peculiar glint that the super- 
intendent felt spelled possible unpleas- 
antness for Mr. Smith. 

“Why, sure, Matt. Go ahead.” 

Mr. Noon ambled in with a glass of 
water and a plate and knife and fork. 
“Does you good to go to bed early, Mr. 
Smith,” he was saying, when the gen- 
tleman called Cardiff broke in uncere- 
moniously. 

“I'd like to borrow your telephone a 
minute, Mr. Noon. What’s the ring 
for the railroad station?” 

“Two long and two short,” stated the 
hotel man; then put im facetiously: 
“And when you bring it back just hang 
it up where ye found it.” 

A moment later Matt Cardiff was 
talking with the telegraph operator. . 

“Is Long Ned Fraser there yet?” de- 
manded the officer. 

“Yes,” came back; “he’s waiting for 
22 to deadhead to Livingston.” 

“Tell him not to mind 22,” ordered 
the lanky policeman, “but to come up 
io the Riverton House. I want him to 
eat breakfast with me.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
LINES OF THE MASQUERADE. 
WIEN the brains behind the Purple 


Masquerade planned to hold up 
the Western Express in the Black 
Cafion of the Rio Chelan, there was no 
tiny detail that was overlooked. 
Everything that it was possible for 
keen minds to consider in advance 
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had been examined, weighed, tested, 
reviewed, and checked; then either 
woven into the fabric of the proposed 
looting, or discarded as unfit for a link 
in this gigantic plot. 

The crimes of the Purple Mas- 
querade had always been elaborate to 
a seemingly excessive degree, and yet 
there was no particle of the insidious 
web that was spun that did not have its 
mission to perform. Ludovic Zelig 
and Pauline Bennet, together with those 
close to the inner shrine, built their 
structure of outlawry always with a 
view to their own safety. The police 
might discover a dozen promising leads, 
all of which led to certain puppets of 
the Purple Mask, without in reality be- 
ing any nearer the master minds some- 
where in the labyrinth beyond. 

The morning after No. 7 met its 
Waterloo, the Purple Masquerade had 
a score or more of lines stretched across 
the paths behind them to baffle the 
police officers. Lupus the Wolf was 
temporarily awaiting developments in 
Denver. The actual feat of removing 
the two engines and cars had been di- 
rected by the Master of the Purple 
Mask, who remained with the lost 
equipment, deliberately ransacking the 
registered mail and removing the valua- 
bles from a safe that the frightened 
messenger had opened under penalty 
of death if he refused. 

Pauline Bennet, alias Mrs. C. R. 
3oardman, remained at John Noon’s 
hotel to observe, to direet—when the 
time came, and if the officers too 
quickly discovered the scent—and to 
be in a position to receive indirectly the 
ransom money, if all went well, which 
the Purple Masquerade felt confident 
the Great Southern would pay. Mrs. 
Boardman, by the way, was waiting for 
her husband, who had gone out from 
Livingston on some vague government 
work. She felt much more at home in 
the quaint, picturesque little Riverton 
than she would have in the city beyond 
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the foothills, she had been careful to 
explain on a number of occasions. 

Mr. Max Eisen, alias Mr. Smith, was 
a wanderer with no particular business. 
He told Mr. Noon in confidence that he 
was living on the interest of the money 
he made when Potash hit the rafters, 
and Mr. Noon promptly distributed the 
tidings where it would do the most 
good. 

Mugsey Killoran, alias Arthur Mil- 
ler, also had taken up abode beneath the 
roof of the Riverton House. He had 
just naturally drifted into town about 
a week previously and crawled into his 
shell. Ele couldn’t abide women, and 
he didn’t mix for a cent with anybody, 
with the result that, so far as Mr. Noon 
was able to judge, he entered into con- 
course with neither the folks in the vil- 
lage nor his fellow boarders. 

Mr. Killoran, however, had very 
ably assisted Mr. Eisen in the Black 
Cafion of the Rio Chelan some hours 
before the damp dawn. The former 
gentleman had retired the night before 
even earlier than had Pell Street Max. 
His subsequent activities had been ap- 
proximately parallel to those of the 
hatchet-faced gunman. Furthermore, 
for some days he had labored with five 
distressed railroad men from the East, 
in preparation for that moment when 
the Master of the Purple Mask would 
murmur, “Presto,” and the Great 
Southern would be left gasping in its 
front-row seat trying to imagine what 
could have become of the rolling stock. 

The trackmen who had been im- 
ported by the Purple Masquerade, 
once their work was done, suddenly 
found themselves dangling between the 
high heavens and the deep blue sea. 
Their little lark, which had opened 
back there west of Washington Square, 
was all at once beset with dark clouds. 
A weird-appearing purple mask had 
been tattooed well up on their fore- 
In due time they had been in- 
formed of the part they were to play 


arms. 
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in the Black Cafion of the Rio Chelan, 
while the alternative of secrecy—for- 
ever—or death had been offered them. 

They could cry to the stars of the 
criminal organization behind the Pur- 
ple Masquerade, but, if the thing ever 
narrowed right down to identifying the 
members of the inner shrine, who could 
lay their finger on the Master of the 
Purple Mask? No one among those 
beyond the inner circle had ever seen 
either the face of the man or the 
woman. If the puppets cried aloud of 
this strange association of outlaws, 
their own affiliation with it was 
branded on their arms. 

And if any among those who had 
adopted the Mask violated the startling 
secrets that had been told them they 
must live forever after in fear of a 
violent death always lurking around. 

Yes; the Master of the Purple Mask 
had planned exceedingly well. A thou- 
sand times he had sought for a loose 
end, but after many days he was con- 
vinced that he had built his house of 
crime so well that neither law nor out- 
law could raze the weird structure. 

So great was the confidence of 
Ludovic Zelig, of Pauline Bennet, of 
Pell Street Max Eisen, of Mugsey Kil- 
loran, so certain were they that their 
brains had devised a robbery that Car- 
diff could not fathom, so positive were 
they that the man from the top of the 
world would be absolutely baffled, that 
those so closely allied with the inner 
shrine of the Purple Masquerade al- 
lowed their conceit to undermine their 
judgment just at a moment when it 
seemed that their opponent seemed 
blinded by a swift and relentless attack. 

Matt Cardiff, a man born out where 
the West begins, had sensed the fact 
that this was a game that would tax 
every atom of his ability as a man- 
hunter to the utmost. There had been 
no lucky stumbling onto a break in the 
links of the thing before the robbery 
was committed, no faint trails for him 
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to seize upon while the holdup was 
yet warm. Hours had elapsed, and the 
Great Southern had absolutely nothing 
to work upon, but the telegram from 
Denver signed by an unknown who 
called himself Lupus the Wolf. No. 
7’s two engines and cars had faded in 
very thin air, and there was absolutely 
no tangible evidence concerning their 
possible whereabouts. 

Instinctively the veteran of the for- 
est trails turned to the one spot of hu- 
man habitation nearest the Black Cafion 
of the Rio Chelan. There was no doubt 
in the mind of Matt Cardiff but that 
there must have been long preparation 
for this robbery, and the Black Cafion 
itself was not a place that would lend 
itself readily to continued seclusion. It 
was a mighty, jagged slash in a field of 
and limestone and gray- 
brown earth, now a soggy, treacherous 
mass. 

Coyote was over twelve miles from 
Black Cafion siding. Livingston was 
five miles from the siding; four miles 
from the point where No. 7 had been 
held up. There was just one logical 
place for strangers to make their ap- 
pearance, granting that the robbery had 
been given lengthy consideration, and 
that was John Noon’s hotel. If there 
had been new faces in Riverton re- 
cently, John Noon would know it, and 
John Noon would know what names 
they were doing business under and 
what that business, if any, was. [ive 
hundred souls would be looking to John 
Noon for the full particulars anent the 
history, past and present, of his guests. 

At John Noon’s hotel, Matt Cardiff 
unexpectedly found himself face to 
face with one of the sinister creep- 
ers that went to make the Purple Mas- 
querade a deadly thing. Instinctively 
the clear-eyed son of the open places 
felt an aversion for the pasty-faced, 
rat-eyed, swaggering Pell Street Max 
Eisen. 

The ex-forest ranger had listened 


rc ck 


oe 
side 


with compsessed lips and sorrowful 
eyes to the grim recital that came from 
the lips of Long Ned Fraser concern- 
ing the murder of the big-hearted, lov- 
able Al Curtis. 

“Just give it to him!” the fireman 
had said. “Bang! And poor old Al 
come tumbling down over the quadrant 
just like you have seen a squirrel shot 
off a limb, limp and all gone like. Gee. 
whittaker, ll never forget that! 
Course, Al plugged the wrench at the 
hombre with the mask, but, thunder, 
the prompt way that gun roared right 
back without no warning or anything.” 

“Could you identify that fellow if 
you saw him again?” the railroad of- 
ficer had asked. 

“J—J ain’t sure.” Long Ned had 
wagged his head backward and for- 
ward slowly. ‘He was masked, and | 
was preity excited,” 

“Would you know his voice?” 

“Gosh, I might. It wa’n’t broad and 
easylike, the same as folks out this way 
talk, but kind of harsh and_ tough. 
‘Keep them mitts up there, young fel- 
ler,’ he says. ‘Just remember,’ he told 
me, ‘if you don’t want to join this guy 
here you want to follow the schedule 
like a Dutch uncle.’ Geewhittaker!” 

Matt Cardiff’s almost drowsy reply 
was drawled through lips that scarcely 
moved. 

“IT allow it takes a tolerable mean 
hombre to shoot a man that a way. ! 
only hope I see a stranger around these 
parts with one of those awful mean 
faces, one of the kind if it was on a 
snake you'd like to put your heel on it. 
When a robber can turn killer on the 
swing of a hair, I reckon it’s got to be 
in his face some.” 

And Cassiopeia, the Lady in_ the 
Chair, in her woman’s contempt for the 
man upon whom Fortune had smiled 
over twelve months gone in Dead Horse 
Cafion, sent Pell Street Max Eisen to 
weave a skirmish line in the path of the 
advancing forces of law, she, in her su- 
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preme confidence of the powers of the 
Purple Masquerade, lowered her guard 
—and defied Matt Cardiff to take ad- 
yantage of the opportunity presented 
to him. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE HORNET’S NEST. 


ONG NED FRASER came plod- 
ding up Riverton’s main thorough- 
fare with slow, deliberate steps that 
neither avoided the puddles in his path 
nor sought a highway less inundated 
by the yellow ooze. The shortest 
route to a given point, regardless, was 
entirely characteristic of Mr. Fraser. 
He did not believe in making unneces- 
sary movements or going the long way 
around. 

From her point of vantage behind the 
curtains of her room on the second floor 
of John Noon’s hotel, Pauline Bennet 
witnessed the approach of the elon- 
gated fireman. Seated at a second win- 
dow was Mugsey Killoran. 

“Now’s who’s that?” demanded the 
woman. “Another gentleman looking 
for break fast 4 

She paused suddenly. An exclama- 
tion had escaped the man opposite her. 
He leaned forward, his hands clutching 
the arms of the ancient rocker in which 
he sat. 

“Say, by gracious, that long-legged 
bloke looks like the fireman that was 
on the engine where Max drilled the 
eagle-eye.” 

The woman sniffed, while her lids 
narrowed. 

“You don’t suppose there is any 
chance of his recognizing Max, do 
your” she asked. 

“Naw-w, that dumb-bell was scared 
so stiff he didn’t know if he was alive. 
We was masked to the ears.” 

“But if he heard Eisen’s voice,” in- 
sisted the woman, “don’t you think 
there is a possibility that he may recog- 
nize it? A New Yorker and these hicks 
have a different kind of an accent.” 


“Look at him,” sneeringly directed 
Mr. Killoran. “The big dub don’t 
know enough to walk around the pud- 
dles. Him get hep to Pell Street's 
charming voice? Why, say, I'll bet he 
ain’t been the same since he saw his 
side-kick topple off his perch.” 

“Just the same, Mugsey,” intoned the 
other, “I want you to slip down those 
back stairs and listen near the door 
where old Noon backed his bureau- 
sideboard. There’s a crack in the 
panel, and you can get an idea what 
the conversation is.” 

Pauline Bennet concluded her half 
singsong command with the remainder 
that the gentleman would do well to 
pack his gat—just in case anything de- 
veloped that Mr. Eisen could not quite 
snuff out promptly and efficiently. 

“Don’t waste any time if anything 
starts,” advised the Lady of the Chair; 
“remember every other bull and near- 
bull for miles is off somewhere in the 
wilds tracking up the woods on blind 
trails. The first sign of anything, you 
let that make-believe dick you saw in 
the broad-brimmed hat have it. If we 
get hard-pressed we can retreat to that 
nook where the engines and cars are 
and lay low until Lupus the Wolf ne- 
gotiates for that ransom; then we'll fly 
some dark and stormy night on one of 
their own varnished trains—exactly as 
we did in Dead Horse Cafion. Go 
ahead now, Mugsey; there’s nobody in 
the hotel, so you won’t be molested.” 

“I’m wise, kid,” muttered the gen- 
tleman known locally as Arthur Miller, 
patting his gun pocket. “I guess if it 
come to that, we could stick up the 
whole of ’em down there, tie ’em in a 
bundle, chuck the hicks in the cellar, 
and take our own sweet time about 
shaking the mud of this yap burg from 
our feet.” 

A moment later Mugsey Killoran 
was softly treading toward a rear stair- 
way in the ramshackle old Riverton 
House. His right hand was opening 
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and closing nervously, lingering, from 
force of habit, close to the big, black 
automatic that only waited the slightest 
provocation to spring into action. 

in the dingy office on the first floor 
Matt Cardiff was waiting for Long 
Ned Iraser. The latter came stamp- 
ing noisily in, his feet incased in a 
coating of yellow mud. He took off his 
cap and shook it; then slapped it 
against one of the unpainted, hard- 
bottomed chairs. 

While yet the lengthy fireman was 
divesting his person of moisture and 
mud, the young officer leaned close and 
whispered ; 

“Fraser, [ want you to see if you 
can recognize the man’s voice who will 
be sitting at the table with Holden and 
me. You sit down at the next table 
where you can watch him sort of side- 
ways. If you feel anything like sure 
that it’s one of those hombres who 
stuck up No. 7, you just look at me and 
nod, Understand ?” 

Long Ned’s eyes widened, and he 
craned his long neck for a better view 
of the stranger who sat with his back 
toward the door. He nodded slowly. 

“Holy geewhittaker!” 

Aloud, the ranger said: 

“Come in and get something to eat, 
fireman. Take the end seat at that ta- 
ble next to ours’”—moving back into the 
dining room ahead of the railroad man, 
and pulling out the chair at the place 
designated. ‘‘We want to go over that 
there stick-up again.” And then, rais- 
ing his voice: “All right out there, 
friend Noon, another set-up. You'll 
have to give me a commission, drum- 
ming up trade for your hotel like I 
been doing.” 

Holden glanced at the officer sharply ; 
then turned to the gentleman on his 
left. 

“Some train bandits held up one of 
our trains last night and killed an en- 
gineer; this young man was the fire- 
man on the——” 





“Fraser says he thinks those engines 
and cars were juggled pretty neat,” in- 
terrupted Cardiff, watching Mr. Eisen 
from the tail of his eye. 

The face of the gunman was a study. 
He glanced swiftly from the easy-going 
railroad officer toward the newcomer, 
Pell Street Max, who had been trained 
to think quick when it came to shooting, 
was a trifle sluggish in framing conver- 
sation in a situation such as suddenly 
confronted him, He had just got up; 
he was not supposed to know that there 
had been a holdup. 

“Wh—why, was there a train rob- 
bery last night?” he managed to in- 
quire at last. 

Holden’s eyes were glued on the ex- 
forest ranger’s face. Something was 
in the air. Matt Cardiff smiled pleas- 
antly, with his lips but not with his 
eyes, at Mr. Eisen and nodded. 

“A regular humdinger,” he said. 
“Killed a man, stole two engines and 
two steel cars, and everything.” Then 
lied: “But a track walker found the 
missing equipment a couple of hours 
ago.” 

Upon recognizing the fireman from 
No. 7's helper engine, it had been Mr. 
Fisen’s intention to attempt to disguise 
his voice somewhat, but now he was 
caught with a counter to the wind that 
pulled his guard away from his jaw. 

“You found them?” he exclaimed, 
visibly disturbed. ‘Where, for——” 

He stopped. Long Ned Fraser had 
suddenly twitched himself sidewise, his 
face was red through the tan of it. He 
knew that thin, rasping tone. Some 
six and a half hours before it had com- 
“Keep them mitts 
Under stress 


manded him to: 
right up there, feller!” 


of excitement its tone was undeniably 
the same. 

“It’s him!” cried the fireman, kicking . 
over his chair and lunging toward Pell 
Street Max. ‘‘He’s the dirty piker that 
plugged Al!” 
Holden breathed a_half- 


George 
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smothered exclamation of irritation. 
The thing had developed so quickly 
that he was wholly unprepared for this 
unexpected turn of affairs. 

He once more shot a perplexed and 
accusing glance at Matt Cardiff, but he 
saw in the latter’s eyes only a cold, 
steely glitter that bespoke war with a 
vengeance. If the Great Southern was 
to beat the game at all it must strike 
quickly. 

There being no menacing muzzle in 
evidence, Long Ned Fraser spread his 
fect and started a haymaker for the 
point of Pell Street Max Eisen’s jaw. 
It was his last act on this earth. The 
blow did not land; instead, from some- 
where beyond, there was a dull roar; 
the fireman straightened, pivoted, 
rocked uncertainly for an instant, and 
crashed across the breakfast table. A 
moment later the railroad man slipped 
limply to the floor, the victim of the 
ready automatic in the hand of Mug- 
sey Killoran. 

Holden was not armed. Matt Car- 
diff, his Colt coming out of the holster 
beneath his left armpit, turned a 
startled glance in the direction of that 
barred and unused door across the 
lower half of which, Mr. Noon had 
placed an antique bureau in lieu of a 
sideboard. In that instant the whole 
tide of the battle turned in favor of the 
Purple Masquerade. 

The shot through that cracked white 
panel immediately offered testimony to 
the fact that, unless George Holden and 
Cardiff acted quickly they were in for 
it from a certain Mr. Smith and par- 
tiles unknown. 

The alert eye of Mugsey Killoran 
glimpsed the form of Matt Cardiff 
swinging into action, and he dropped to 


his knees just as a shower of splinters 
broke from the door above him as the 
officer sent three quick shots crashing 
through the thin panel. 

Holden, a bull-like roar on his lips, 
swung two fists at Mr. Eisen, but that 


gentleman jerked savagely at his auto- 
matic, his face distorted by the rage 
that enveloped him. 

“Come on!” he cried snarlingly. 
“Come on, we'll give you stiffs all the 
fight you want in two seconds!” 

Holden reached for a chair and 
swung it before him. Pell Street Max 
fired once, and a long sliver flicked 
from the thick, hardwood seat almost 
into the superintendent’s face. 

Old John Noon came crashing in 
through the stained, scarred swinging 
door from the kitchen with the echo of 
the first revolver shot. 

“Hey!” he cried, waving an empty 
coffee cup. “What the tarnation has 
went an’ got into ye? Stop it! Stop it! 
Ye hear me, this ain’t any Bodie! You, 
Smith! George, ye old ape! Cardiff! 
Man, man, man!” 

“Humph! Here’s the echo from— 
Second No. 12 in—Dead _ Horse 
Cafion!” the young ex-ranger ex- 
claimed in jerky phrases, as he an- 
swered another shot from the direction 
of the shattered door. “Same gang— 
with new gunmen!” 

He whirled and found the Mountain 
Division superintendent between him- 
self and the man called Smith. The 
cautious Mr. Killoran, now having less 
opportunity because of his squatting 
position to get his gun on the target, 
blazed away again, the bullet singing 
past Matt Cardiff’s ear dangerously 
close. 

George Holden’s battering-ram ad- 
vance bothered Pell Street Max tem- 
porarily, and he wasted two bullets in 
attempting to get a bit of lead home 
past that rugged piece of Mr. Noon’s 
dining-room furniture. Cardiff moved 
toward the door leading to the office, 
placing himself beyond the bulky form 
of the 
new menace Eisen fired at Cardiff and 
missed. The next instant a bullet from 
the officer’s gun shattered the outlaw’s 


superintendent. Observing a 
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right hand, sending the automatic tum- 
bling to the floor. 

“Good boy!" exclaimed Holden, 
dropping the chair he held and, with 
the other, rushing toward the narrow 
corridor that led from the front of the 
building to the rear stairway. 

Cardiff paused an instant to call over 
his shoulder: ; 

“Noon, get that hombre’s gun, and 
keep him out of mischief; he is one of 
the robbers that were in the Black 
Cation last night.” 

An exclamation of surprise and cha- 
grin brought the Great Southern of- 
rushing toward the door near the 
foot of the front stairs. Framed here 
was Pauline Bennet, an automatic in 
her right hand. 

“Hands up! She 
with 
shoot you quick ! 


5) 
you! 


ficer 


cried the 


directness. 


com- 
snappy “Ti 
Put ’em up—both of 


mand 


Hlolden obeyed, consternation written 
plainly on his face. Matt Cardiff, per- 
plexed and uncertain whether this new 
actor was an honest and daring young 
who them to be 
holdup men, hesitated; then obeyed, 
holding his own weapon out by its 
barrel. ° 

“Tf you'll just let me explain, laéy,” 
he said quickly, “I can convince you 
that I am a railroad detective and that 
we are after a pair of train robbers 


woman believed 


who—— 

“You couldn’t make me believe that 
you were anything but a plain boob, not 
if you chewed the rag for a thousand 
years,” sneered the woman. “Your 
name is Cardiff—and I am one of the 
people who planned the holdup in the 
Black Cafion, and I’ll leave it to you 
if it wasn’t just about as businesslike 
as any you ever had out on this pike.” 

She raised her voice now. 

“Arthur, come here and tie up these 
two hicks.” 

“Back ’em into the dining room,” di- 
rected the Mugsey personage from the 


rear hall; “I’ve got old man Noon coy- 
ered through the door.” 

Twenty minutes later Matt Cardiff, 
George Ilolden, John Noon, and old 
Peg-leg Tatsch, the latter having been 
herded in from the stable, were bound. 
and gagged in the cellar of the Riverton 
House. With the doors and windows 
closed the sounds of the battle had not 
carried sufficiently far to arouse neigh- 
boring townsfolk. With mo loss of time 
the two men and the woman prepared 
for flight. 

Pauline Bennet washed and_band- 
aged the injured hand of Mr. Eisen, 
which operation was performed to an 
accompaniment of oaths from the dis- 
tressed Pell Street Max. 

“Why the so-and-so didn’t you kill 
the bull?” he demanded, almost crying. 
“Tl finish him! I'll get the stiff! Look 
at my hand! [I tell you, I’m going to 
croak that bloke before I leave here!” 

“You'll do are told, Max.” 
Ihe woman’s eyes grew hard. She was 
hurrying with the last fastening to the 
hastily arranged dressing. “You had 
your chance to get him. There has 
been enough shooting around here this 
morning. The wonder of it is that 
half this jay town isn’t clamoring out- 
side right now. These walls must be 
sound-proof all right.” 

“Aw, what chance did I have?” com- 
plained the peeved Mr. Eisen. “You 
ought to have seen that big stiff I was 
up against waving a chair around his 
nut. He took all I sent in that cursed 
iron-oak hunk of furniture, and when 
the other guy got in line I missed, and 
he winged me.” 

“Never mind the wail now,” inter- 
rupted the other. ‘“‘We’ve got to get 
going. You and Mugsey saddle those 
horses that you have been hiring from 
time to time and start up the old trail 
west of town. Take your time, and 
when you are sure no one is watching 
you ride for the spot where those cars 
are. Get a little grub together, al- 


as you 
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though we probably won’t be there 
very long. Get the horse I have been 
using ready, but leave him in the barn. 
ll wait here as long as I dare to; then 
ride down to the station and send a 
cipher to Lupus. After that I will 
head down toward the Blackfoot Trail; 
then cut across along that creek-bed, 
which will cover up the tracks of my 
horse. Ugh! Won’t J be glad when 
we leave this country behind. But as 
soon as we clean up—back to Broad- 
way.” 

“It’s a rotten day,” said Pell Strect 
Max fretfuily. “Look at it rain. 
These mutts out here will think 
bugs, going off on a coupla skates this 
kind of weather.” 

The limp form of Long Ned Fraser 
was carried to the cellar, and the din- 
ing room of John Noon’s hotel put to 
order, after a fashion. The three mem- 
bers of the Purple Masquerade watched 
continuously for undesirable visitors, 
but no one appeared to interfere with 
their preparations. 

When all was in readiness, Pell 
Street Max Eisen and Mugsey Kil- 
loran mounted their horses in the stable 
yard and rode slowly west along the 
drowsy main street. A few 
minutes later Cassiopeia, the Lady in 
the Chair, was on her way to join the 
Master of the Purple Mask somewhere 
in the Black Cafion of the Rio Chelan. 
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town’s 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WHAT THE OPERATOR FOUND. 
T seven o’clock Gilbert Collet made 
his transfer; then pulled on his 
and glanced expectantly up the 
street for the familiar form of the first- 
trick « His relief not in 
sight. The station was deserted, except 
for himself. Getty, 
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down into the Black Cajion to visit the 
scene of the holdup on Andy Bainter’s 
gasoline-motor section car. The sec- 
tion foreman had been summoned from 
the tool house by the general superin- 
tendent. 

While he was waiiing, the young 
operator stepped to ihe wall telephone 
and cranked a long and three short 
rings. Elsie Bainter herself answered. 
Quickly the telegrapher reviewed the 
happenings of the graveyard trick. 

“And the worst of it,” he lamented 
at the end, “is that they think I was 
asicep, and that those engines and cars 
went by here.” 

“You wasn’t, was you, Gil?” The 
girl’s voice was tremulous. She knew 
all too well that to doze at the key was 
an unpardonable sin on the Mountain 
Division, and the penalty was dismissal. 

“No; I wasn’t asleep.” The state- 
ment was clear and sharp. “And 
those engines did not come up out of 
the Black Cafion, but where they went 
before the conductor of No. 7 got here, 
Heaven only knows. but you 
ought to have seen Holden look at me. 
Boy, what a hard eye.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t mind that, 
the girl said encouragingly. 
know everybody is on edge. It 
dreadful thing—the holdup and killing 
the engineer and then just not being 
able to even find those cars.” 

“But what I’m scared of,” the opera- 
tor went on, “what makes me almost 
feel like a crook is the fact that they 
may think I was bribed by the train 
robbers to let those engines and 
slip by here without reporting them. 
Of course, it looks better now that the. 
couldn’t find any trace of them between 
here and either Loon Lake or Coulée. 
Well, Elsie, Bert is ig 
on the first. I'll say good-by for now 
Just tell me that you’ve got faith in 
ime—-no matter what happens.” 

“All the faith in the w 
the firm, girlish reply. “Don’t 
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And then Elsie Bain- 
“Say, Gil, why 


courage, boy.” 
ter added suddenly 
don’t you come over here for breakfast 
instead of going to old John Noon’s, 
and then you can tell mother and me 
all about it. is 

Gilbert Collet hesitated. 

“Gosh, I'd like to come over, Elsie, 


Come on. 


” 


but——— 
“But what?’ 
Holden and 


’*—a little impatiently. 
Matt Cardiff went up 
to the Riverton House to breakfast 
some time ago, and if I should go over 
to your house instead of there—well, 
they might think I was running away 
them, that I was afraid. You 
don’t want them to think I am 
duck any more 
questions. Gee, way Cardiff 
looks into you and through you almost 
does make me feel guilty. No; Elsie, 
thank h, but I guess | 
had face the music. 
The railroad detective sent for Al Cur- 
tis’ fireman a little sup- 
pose they are trying to find out what 
he knows. I’ll go up; I’m not scared 
of them.” 
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to an awed whisper. my soul!” 
ollowed a brief recital of the hap- 
penings since the graveyard trick be- 
gan. 
“Ugh! 
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job.” The man who sat in from seven 
to three was emphatic in his disapproval 
of the other man’s hours. 

“Pll probably come back after 
breakfast for a little while,” said Col- 
let, pausing in the “V’ll want to 
know if they found that missing equip- 
ment. Don’t fore to tell that extra 
that’s coming last ra look out for the 
gasoline car; itll probably be about a 
mile this side of the passing track in 
Black Cafion.” 

“All right.” 

“See you later.” 

Gilbert Collet pulled up the collar 
of his raincoat me turned his 
resolutely toward the ancient, weather- 
beaten Riverton House. 

“It’s taking the super and 
long enough to eat,” he mused, 
around a small pond and thankfully set- 
ting foot at last on the lower tread of 
the steps that led to the front piazza. 
“T should’ve thought that special agent 
would have been a lot more interested 
in going down where the holdup was 
than stopping to get breakfast first.” 

A moment later the operator turned 
the knob of the door. It was 
locked 

“What the dick 
John?” he muttered impat 
ing the rickety latch 

No sound came from within. Th 
man walked along _ the 


door. 


steps 


Cardiff 
dodging 


outer 


ens into old 


has got 


iently, shak- 


“Morse” 
pre boards veranda and, 
i his face between his hands, 
pee It was deserted. 
However, there was a flicker of yellow 
through a crack in the 
The 


cup} 
] rd * 
red into the office. 


glow Stove 
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> center of the r 
side ral ped saarply on the glass. 
John, what are you, gone 

business ?” he called. 

long minute’s wait he 
tramped along the piazza and stamped 
down the steps which led to the drive- 
way at the side of the bui€iing. He 
passed through the siable yard and put 
his thumb to the latch of the kitchen 
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door. This entrance was also barred. 
Followed a visit to the stable. The 
quarters usually occupied by Peg-leg 
Tatsch were deserted. 

Gilbert Collet returned to 
door of the hotel. 

Then he walked along the sidé of the 
structure and looked in at a dining- 
room window. The place was empty. 
Suddenly an exclamation shot from his 


the rear 


lips. 

“Great Dinah!” 

A table near the window through 
which he was peering had evidently 
recent occupation. There was a 
which contained the remains of 
buckwheat cakes; a sirup pitcher 
had been overturned; a coffee-cup was 
broken. A sticky flood had poured 
across the soiled white tablecloth, trick- 
led down the overhanging cover and 
was still slowly dripping onto the 
floor. Nearer the window sill was an- 
other stain, a gruesome crimson blot. 
It was the thing that had caused the 
operator to cry out. 

A score of wild suppositions raced 
through his disturbed mind. Some- 
thing terrible had happened. Where 
was John Noon? Where were Holden 
and Cardiff? What had become of 
Long Ned Fraser? 

“T cuess I’d better break in,” he con- 
cluded at last, talking to himself in an 
undertone. “The whole town is out 
hunting train robbers; there isn’t any- 
body I can go for; it’s sure up to me to 
do something.” 

A minute later the youngster was 
hacking at the kitchen door with an 
ax he had found stuck in a chopping 
block, All at once he paused. A new 
and disturbing train of thought was 
flashing through his perplexed brain. 

“Mrs. Boardman!” he said musingly. 
“She must have just come from here 
when she stopped at the station to give 
me that code message. Gee, and I 
thought it was a queer time for her to 
be out horseback riding. Suffering 
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seen 
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cats, I wonder what’s up, anyhow? 
Those other two fellows that have been 
staying here must be in bed yet; they 
never got up till late—or, thunder, 
could it be something that they are 
mixed up in?” 

Again the operator resumed his 
tack on the door. 

A minute later Gilbert 
beginning a careful, even 
search of the hotel. The rooms on the 
upper floors were empty. At last he 
tried the door whieh led to the cellar, 
and then stood for a long time peering 
into the gloom, listening. 

Was that something moving, or was 
he just hearing things? Yes; he was 
sure now. There was a 
sound, as of a body attempting to worm 
its way along the dirt floor. 

“Who’s there?” Young Collet raised 
his voice. 

The sound was repeated; this time 
a little louder. 

“Til get a light.” The operator hur- 
ried through a rear entryway toward 
the kitchen. He found a lamp and soon 
returned, 

The first thing that the yellow rays 
played upon as the youngster descended 
the stairs was the body of Long Ned 
Fraser, huddled in a grotesque and 
contorted heap. Beyond, securely 
bound, were the forms of George 
Holden, Matt Cardiff, John Noon, 
and old Peg-leg Tatsch. 

The Mountain Division superintend- 
ent was silent, grim. The Great South- 
ern officer shook himself and proceeded 
to stretch his arms and legs quite after 
the manner of a cool-headed fighter who 
has been merely feeling his opponent 
out, but from henceforward intended 
to carry the battle into enemy territory 
with savage aggression. 

John Noon, wheezing, breathless, 
waved his own arms and valiantly at- 
tempted to voice a heartfelt desire for 
an early and terrible war. Mr. Tatsch 
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the West would so far forget herself 
as to allow “th’ ornery, snickin’ hoss 
thieves” to escape the good old hemp- 
stretching process. 

Again the Mountain Division was 
left with only several loose fragments 
and another murder as evidence of the 
seemingly superior generalship of an 
organization of unknown outlaws. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PREPARING FOR FLIGHT. 


T four o’clock of the afternoon of 
April the twenty-first, night had 
flung its first long feelers into the 
depths of the Black Cafion of the Rio 
Chelan. The sky was still overcast, and 
a steady drizzle was falling. 

The ceaseless roar of the swollen Rio 
Chelan reverberated from the depths of 
the deep-slashed river’s bed. It seemed 
to emphasize the bleakness of the 
cafion’s swiftly settling shroud of black- 
ness. 

In the whole Black Canton of the Rio 
Chelan, with the exception of a track- 
walker’s shanty a mile east of the Black 
Cajion siding, there is no human habita- 
tion. It has always been the dread spot 
for train crews. It has known slides 
and washouts, wrecks and minor mis- 
haps almost without number. From 
Black Canon Siding, the track traces 
its way along shelves of rock, across 
trestles, through cuts, close along the 
banks of the Rio Chelan, and up—ever 
climbing a grade of one and one quar- 
ter to two per cent—to Riverton. 
Here the iron leaves the western portal 
of one of the most scenic spots in the 
Rockies, and emerges onto an unchang- 
ing expanse of landscape that con- 
tinues until Coulée had been reached. 

Two miles down the track from Riv- 
erton, there is a short stretch of spur 
track. It is cut into the main line, but 
it is only used by construction or work 
trains. In time of wreck or slides in 
the Black Cajion it is occupied by bunk, 


dining and tool cars. It is called 
Canon Spur. It will accommodate ten 
cars and an engine. It is bordered on 
the side farthest from the main iron by 
scraggy scrub growths. Beyond is a 
rain-washed ravine, a barren little cut 
between two steep-sided walls of earth 
and slide rock. 

A man and a woman stood near the 
ends of the rails of Cafion Spur. The 
one was the Master of the Purple 
Mask; the other was Cassiopeia, the 
Lady in the Chair. Both were envel- 
oped in raincoats, into which they hud- 
died in an attempt to get as far as pos- 
sible from the rawness and the wet. 

“You acted wisely,” the man said, 
commending the woman. ‘Nothing 
would be gained by remaining longer 
in this cursed hole. Our purpose is ac- 
complished. We have secured more 
loot than I had expected. The regis- 
tered mail was heavy, and the express 
car was a gold mine. Everything con- 
sidered, I would estimate our haul as 
something over three hundred thousand. 

“So far as obtaining a ransom from 
the Great Southern goes—well, we can 
carry on negotiations from San Fran- 
cisco, or New York as well as from 
Denver. In the meantime we will be 
out of all danger, out of these devilish 
Rockies, and enjoying life on Broad- 
way as we never did before, because we 
can better appreciate its luxuries. If 
the police do accidentally stumble onto 
their lost engines and cars, there will 
be the consolation that we made a clean 
get-away. If this Cardiff, or the others, 
fail to find any trace of the equipment 
then we can still hope to make the 
Great Southern pay. 

“T have the loot in two traveling bags, 
ready for the Golden Gate Flyer— 
and Lupus the Wolf. Just as we 
slipped from under their fingers a year 
ago in Dead Horse Cafion, in exactly 
the same manner will we be smuggled 
aboard their finely appointed No. 1, 
where we will make ourselves comfort- 
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able in the two drawing rooms which 
the Wolf will have secured in Denver.” 

Pauline Bennet laughed, a sound that 
was entirely in accord with the closing 
of this dreary day. 

“Il imagine that our friends at old 
John Noon’s hotel are buzzing around 
like so many bees, wondering what it is 
all about. Ha! You should have seen 
the expression on this Cardiff’s face 
when I called him by name. He didn’t 
say a word, but I think he recognized 
me when it was too late. I was dressed 
different from the way I was when he 
saw me in Castle Rock a year ago.” 

Ludovic Zelig nodded. 

“And a year from now we will pay 
the Mountain Division another visit, 
perhaps. However, I do not believe 
that we will operate again from behind 
the robes of the Purple Masquerade. 
I have been thinking. Why tempt 
Fate? And, yet, we will see how our 
puppets behave. Well, we will go back 
to the express car. You have studied 
the ground carefully so that you will 
know what manner of territory you are 
to cover to-night?” 

reek 

“We will make our way up to the 
ends of the rails of the spur; then 
watch for the signal from Lupus the 
Wolf. He will wink his flash lamp, 
and then drop the little rope ladder, 
That will be all. Come.” 

Some two hundred yards from the 
rail cnds of the spur, the Master of 
the Purple Mask and the woman who 
walked at his side slipped broad, black 
masks with eye-elits over their faces, 
Ahead, a little group of men were hud- 
dled beneath a bit of canvas that had 
been stretched to shelter them from 
the rain. They were wet and bedrag- 
gled, and absolutely disgusted with 
themselves. They were the moths that 
had been lured into that resort west of 
Washington Square by the symbol of 
the Purple Mask. 

They had enjoyed a trip across the 


country as far as the Rockies at the ex- 
pense of the royal personage behind the 
Purple Masquerade. They had been 
promised work at a salary that stunned 
them. Added to this was the mystery, 
and the little touch of adventure that 
had been hinted at, the opportunity to 
earn a bonus and see a bit of the coun- 
try. They had not been deceived, 
neither as far as the salary was con- 
cerned nor in connection with the 
blood-tingling hazards. 

Yes, they had been branded by the 
members of the Purple Masquerade, 
and then threatened with death if they 
did not lend their talents to the steal- 
ing of a part of the Great Southern’s 
Western Express. They had always 
worked at night, and they had always 
been directed by a big gentleman whose 
face they had never seen. 

To-night, in the Black Cafion of the 
Rio Chelan, they awaited instructions. 

“Here’s the old limb himself com- 
ing,” said one in a low voice. “His 
dame is with him. Humph! It’s a 
whale of a mess. \ All day long I’ve 
been expecting to see about twenty of 
them wild-and-woolly cowboy guys 
come boiling around a corner here some 
place with two six-shooters apiece. 
Train robbery! That’s what we've 
been snared into by them danged 
smooth tea-hounds. I only wish I was 
back doing track work for the little old 
ye 

There was a murmur of assent; then 
silence as the Master of the Purpie 
Mask approached. 

“You, there!’”’ The man’s voice was 
like a rasp being drawn across steel. 
“Listen to me. We are not going to 
need you any more; so you have got 
to shift for yourselves. You were sat 
isfied with three hundred a man, weren't 
you?” 

“I guess we had to be,” put in one 
who was a little bolder than the others. 
“Taking it made us just as big crooks 
as if it had been a million.” 
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Ludovic Zelig laughed shortly; then 
went on. 

“A cheaper way,” he reminded the 
men before him with an ugly sneer, 
“would be to take that money from you 
and bury you out here.” 

“Aw, we're satisfied,” another made 
haste to affirm. 

“Then my advice to you fellows is 
this. Any of you will pass for hoboes. 
Hike out of here some time to-night, 
singly or in pairs. If you get picked 
up, you ought to get by if you’re wise 
—only remember, to betray the Purple 
Mask means death. Sooner or later 
the Purple Masquerade would find you. 
In four hours my associates and my- 
self will leave here; you will be at lib- 
erty to go any time after that.” 

The Master of the Purple Mask and 
the woman beside him moved away. 
There was nothing to do now but await 
the coming of Lupus the Wolf, and 
the Golden Gate Flyer. A little farther 
on, Ludovic Zelig and Pauline Bennet 
were joined by Mugsey Killoran and 
Pell Street Max Eisen. Both were 
wet, and cursing the night and the 
Black Cafion furiously. 

“Hold your peace!” cried the 
woman. “In a short time we will be 
enjoying warmth and clean sheets, and, 
what is more, we will be on our way 
out from under the very nose of the 
best Hawkshaw the Great Southern has 
got. You ought to thank me for let- 
ting him live to know how sweet we 
put it over on the Mountain Division.” 


CHAPTER X. 
SPURRED OUT. 


THE coming of General Manager 

Esterbrook to Riverton on No. 
22 did not lighten the atmosphere at 
that point any. The gentleman was 
caustic and profane and entirely un- 
reasonable. Somebody had upset the 
hash, and he was inclined to blame 
Matt Cardiff. 
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“Why didn’t you 
woman?” he wanted to know. “Why 
didn’t you send somebody to trail those 
two men?” 

It was then ten o’clock, and, except 
for walking to Black Canon Siding and 
back, Matt Cardiff had done very little. 

“Why-for these hysterics, old 
head?” He remonstrated with the gen- 
eral manager gently. “Listen to rea- 
son, and bide thy time, which same is 
the most plentiful commodity we-all is 
burdened with at present. That 
woman headed down the old Blackfoot 
Trail. She was headed into the Black 
Cafion country; not out of it—and 
Deputy Sheriff Bartley and his men 
are ahead of her. The other two hom- 
bres, according to the details with which 
we have been presented, were pointed 
plumb for Rising Wolf Pass, and that is 
Black Cafion country—and Sheriff 
Winne and a wild, mad, _bob-tailed 
horde are in front of them. 

“Those horned toads that stuck up 
No. 7 last night have pulled as nice a 
little trick as you ever did see, but, 
since the little play which our young 
friend Collet took part in this morning, 
I am convinced that friend train rob- 
ber is down in the Black Cafion of the 
Rio Chelan some place, just naturally 
waiting for a chance to fly. They may 
have a gent riding herd in Denver, but 
that fellow wasn’t with the gang that 
put the kibosh on 7 last evening, you 
can give the world odds on that.” 

“Well, if you think that gang and 
our engines and cars are still in the 
Black Cafion,” Mr. Esterbrook said, 
irritably, “why in the name of all that 
is sweet and innocent, don’t you go 
down in there and get them?” 

“T been down,” protested the ranger 
dryly, “but I couldn’t see ‘em any 
place.” And then added, his tone 
growing snappy: “Along about dusk, 
there will be a lot of disgusted hombres 
dragging back into this peaceful village, 
and they won’t have seen nary bird. 
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reckon, if we feed ’em up well, and tell 
’em how they been mistreated since they 
saw us last, we can maybe get ’em mad 
enough to want to fight. Being thus 
fortunate I opine we will all sally down 
into the Black Cafion, wearing our guns 
forward and scowling. 

“You hear me, gentlemen, the 
bandits that held up No. 7 never fig- 
ured on getting out of that black hole 
either afoot or horseback. They’re 
playing a nervy game, and they got 
brains. When they try to push off, 
it’s by train that they’re going to fly 
the coop. But what train is what’s put- 
ting all of those wrinkles you see in 
my fevered brow.” 

“Well, have you 
searched that have 
there so far?” 

Again the man called Cardiff shook 
his head. 

“Just freights coming up the hill,” 
he explained. “They couldn’t make 
anything else.” 

“I think Cardiff has seen the thing 
ahead of us again,” said Holden. “He 
knows this country as some folks know 
the path to the well. We can’t do 
much better now than just sit back 
and put our men on picket duty to-night 
in the Black Cafien of the Rio Chelan.” 

“It isn’t that I’ve seen so far ahead 
of you gentlemen,” the ranger ex- 
plained, “as what I happened to notice 
while I was counting ties up from the 
Black Cafion Siding.” 

“And that?” It was a chorus. 

“Was where there had been a whale 
of a big slide in that ravine beyond 
Cafion Spur. About half of one of 
those walls of mud and slide rock had 
caved in.” 
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No. 1, the Golden Gate Flyer, came 
thundering up through the _ steep- 
walled Black Cafion of the Rio Chelan, 
her two passenger engines barking in 
close unison. Sandy McDannell, sag- 


ging out of the cab of the lead engine, 
was watching the play of the powerful 
electric headlight on the boiler-front. 

The train pounded up around the 
curve and past Black Cafion Siding. 
There was the reverberant hum of 
steel as the varnished cars slipped out 
onto the trestle across the Rio Chelan 
just east of Canon Spur, and then, far 
up the track, the finger of illumination 
suddenly touched a huge rock that 
rested squarely on the right-of-way. 

Instantly McDannell’s left hand 
crowded in the throttle. He jerked 
once at the whistle cord as a signal 
for the engineman on the helper en- 
gine to shut off; then swung the brake- 
handle of the air equipment into service 
application. The grade was steep, and 
the momentum of the heavy train was 
checked instantly. A moment later No. 
I came to a standstill directly beside the 
short, rusty spur. 

McDannell whistled out the flag, 
while other trainmen went hurrying 
forward to discover what had stabbed 
the flyer. 

“All hands on deck,” called the en- 
gineer of the lead engine. “It ain’t 
such a whopper; perhaps we can all get 
together and roll it off. I’ve had my 
eye on it in that bank up there ever 
since these rains started.” 

It was while the crew were strug- 
gling to dislodge the rock on the track 
ahead that four shadowy shapes crept 
out of the gloom on the side of the spur 
and made their way quietly toward the 
train. 

“We may be on the wrong side,” 
whispered the Master of the Purple 
Mask. “But we— Ah, no, it’s all 
right; there’s the light, almost at the 
rear of the train, next to the last car. 
Careful now; we’ve got plenty of time. 
When we get there keep low in the 
ditch; then work up, close to the cars 
so that no one can see you.” 

Almost in the path of the carefully 
advancing quartet, a silent form took 
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shape. Pauline Bennet was the first to 
see it. She crouched back. 

“My soul!” she breathed in a whis- 
per. “Look there!” 

An oath was framed on the lips of 
the Master of the Purple Mask, but it 
died unuttered. A voice, cold as the 
peaks a thousand feet above them, 
drawled its challenge. 

“T reckon this here is where you-all 
cashes your chips. The game is done 
Are you gents, and the lady, going to 
put up your hands and call it a day?” 

The answer was a spurt of yellow, 
slitting the blackness close in front of 
Mr. Killoran. But to-night Matt Car- 
diff was sure of his man. There was 
no doubt as to whether these dim forms 
were outlaws. He had been waiting 
with two big six-guns in his hands. He 
anticipated the hostile movement of 
that shadow that stood third in the file. 
He had been moving when the auto- 
matic barked. Now he fired. Once! 
Twice! 

The gunman jeered aloud. 

“Missed! Miss oi 

But what was the matter? The 
ground was floating lazily up, up, 
up, up. Mugsy Killoran knelt slowly; 
then toppled forward with a sigh. 

“That’s for Long Ned Fraser!” came 
the cold voice of the ranger. 

He had calculated well in those mo- 
ments when he had been watching the 
slow advance of the shadows from the 
ravine beyond the tracks of Cafion 
Spur. There was a tall man, a larger 
person than either of the two men who 
had been at the Riverton House. 
There was the muffled form of the 
woman. That checked, There was a 
figure with only one hand swinging at 
its side. That checked. This left the 
man who had shot the big-hearted fire- 
man through the door at John Noon’s 
hotel. And that man was the robber 
Matt Cardiff threw his guns down on. 

Pell Street Max Eisen was cursing 
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shrilly, incoherently, and at the same 
time he was fumbling with his left hand 
for his gat. 

“Oh, no you don’t, buddy,” mur- 
mured Sheriff Winne, erecting himself 
a few yards on Mr. Eisen’s right. 
“Just put up that one good hand you 
got with you—quick!” The roar of the 
officer’s .45 decided Pell Street Max. 
He jabbed his left hand into the air, 
He wasn’t half so bad as he had al- 
ways thought he was—and who wanted 
to croak in a forsaken hole like this 
anyhow ? 

The man called Ludovic Zelig had 
dropped his bags of loot. His weapon 
was not handy, for he had not been 
expecting this. Now he made a frantic 
dash back the way he had come, but 
it seemed that the night was full of 
silent, menacing forms. He ran 
squarely into the arms of a husky gen- 
tleman who was delighted to introduce 
Mr. Zelig to the Western style of catch- 
as-catch-can, 

Pauline Bennet fought like a wild- 
cat, for she, too, carried an automatic. 
A long-legged member of Sheriff 
Winne’s posse subjected her after a 
struggle. 

Lupus the Wolf was rooted out of 
one of the drawing rooms which he 
had reserved for the members of the 
inner shrine of the Purple Masquerade, 
Deputy Sheriff Bartley and his men 
gave the man little opportunity to put 
up a fight. 

The only persons associated with the 
Purple Masquerade who escaped in 
the Black Cafion of the Rio Chelan that 
night were five frightened and frantic 
young railroad men. At the first sound 
of the fight at Cafion spur, they fled 
pell-mell, seeking a roundabout way to 
reach the main line and begin a hasty 
migration to the eastward. Their first 
act, however, was to leave behind them, 
wrapped in a coat the entire money 
that had been paid to them by the Mas- 
ter of the Purple Mask. 








“Spurred out!” These were the first 
words that George Holden uttered after 
he had made a close examination of the 
rails of Cafion Spur. ‘And that’s what 
I call a train robbery with all the trim- 
mings. They carted rails, our own 
emergency rails, up here all through 
the Black Cafion at night and laid them 
behind those scrub growths into that 
ravine. They came about halfway into 
this spur, and, by simply releasing the 
angle bars and pulling a few spikes and 
inserting a short rail temporarily, had 
ihe iron all ready to be lined for the 
track they flung into the gully. 

“Man, man, don’t you see? They 
ran those engines and cars in there, 
and in ten minutes had the rails of that 
spur closed again and spiked. Then 
they pulled up a couple of lengths of 
their temporary steel and the ties they 
stole and put them where they would 
be covered. These steep-sided hills 
were all ready for a slide; so all our 
friends had to do was put a stick of 
dynamite in where it would do the most 
good—and down came a hunk of the 
Rockies on top of our two locomotives 
and the express and mail car.” 
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“Humph!” Put in Trainmaster 
Getty. “Simple, after that. One of 
them stayed to go through the regis- 
tered mail and get at the express safe. 
The others slipped back to their board- 
ing place at John Noon’s and prepared 
to sit tight—only they didn’t reckon 
on our man Cardiff trotting the fireman 
up there all of a sudden the way he 
did. By thunder, but I don’t see how 
they handled those rails at that.” 

“But they did it,” said the general 
superintendent, who had tailed along, 
“and they mighty nearly got away. It 
might have been a long time before we 
went into that ravine and started pok- 
ing around under that slide. They 
had a good chance of collecting that 
ransom.” 

“What sure pleases me _ most,” 
drawled Matt Cardiff, “is that Gilbert 
Collet, that operator at RN, wasn’t 
mixed up in it like we suspected at first. 
I'd sure hate to bust up a nice little 
romance like that. If yon could see 
that pretty little Bainter girl smile all 
proudlike when I says Gil was the real 
stuff all right, you’d be a heap tickled 
like me.” 


MAKE TEST FOR PARALYSIS IN COURTROOM 


ROBABLY the most unusual scene ever staged in a Montana courtroom was 
enacted at Silver Bow during the recent trial of the eighteen-thousand-dollar 
damage suit of Ali Hassan against the Northern Pacific Railway. Hassan was 





carried into court on a couch and divested of some of his clothing while 
numerous tests to demonstrate that he was or was not paralyzed were made by 
Doctors Lhotka and Magill. Pins were embedded almost to the head in Hassan’s 
flesh, heat was applied to his legs, and pliers used on his toe nails without visible 
effect. It was only when the examiners applied their test to those portions of 
Hassan’s body above the waistline that he indicated that he felt any sensation. 

During the progress of the examination more than twenty doctors sum- 
moned by the defendant and plaintiff surrounded the couch to watch the results. 
The introduction of a human spine, to demonstrate the nature of the injury 
sustained by Hassan when he jumped from a hand car near Hemestake, was 
another unusual feature of the trial. Doctors called to the stand used the spine 
to visualize to the jury the testimony offered. A spinal cord was also intro 
duced in evidence. 
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OWN the busy street toward 

ry Madison Square Thubway 
Tham walked slowly. His 

chest was thrown out like that 

of a pouter pigeon, his head was held 
high, and there was a smile upon his 
face. His brown cap was tilted at a 


rakish angle. The cigarette which usu- 
ally drooped from one corner of his 
mouth was not drooping at all to-day 
—it was cocked heavenward as though 


to announce to the world that the 
smoker was in a different mood. 

On a corner was a vender of bananas 
and apples, who possessed a voice of 
raucous texture that usually annoyed 
Thubway Tham and made him wish that 
he were a thug for half a minute or so. 
To-day, however, Thubway Tham 
merely grinned because the voice of the 
vender seemed to have a humorous 
quality. 

A skidding taxicab came within a few 
inches of crushing Thubway Tham’s 
left foot against the curbing, and instead 
of glaring after the machine and mut- 
tering things concerning the careless 
chauffeur, Thubway Tham jumped back 
upon the walk and actually laughed. 

When safely across the street and at 
the corner of the square, Tham leaned 
against the railing and surveyed the 
scene. He had surveyed it some thou- 
sands of times before, because Madi- 
son Square happened to be one of his 
favorite spots in the city, but he found 


now that never before had he appre- 
ciated it properly. 

The sparrows and pigeons seemed to 
be twice as active and entertaining as 
usual. The trees and flowers were won- 
ders of nature. The statues and monu- 
ments seemed to have taken on a new 
dignity. Tham found, also, that the 
passing throngs were more interesting 
than usual. He glanced at the men 
and hoped that all were prosperous and 
happy. He looked at the women—and 
no matter at what one he looked, he 
could see only one face and form! 

Thubway Tham, humming a bit of 
song beneath his breath, wandered 
slowly down a diagonal walk and finally 
sat down on an unoccupied bench. He 
smiled fatuously, In the old days a 
person might have thought that Thub- 
way Tham had been investigating the 
bottom of the cup and had acquired 
what was known in idiom as a “laugh- 
ing jag.” But the wine that had intoxi- 
cated Thubway Tham did not come in 
bottles. 

For fifteen minutes he sat there, 
glancing up now and then at the big 
clock in the high tower opposite. Once 
he felt reasonably certain that the big 
clock was slow, and drew out his watch 
for the sake of making a comparison. 
When he saw that they agreed, Tham 
wondered whether his watch could be 
depended on. Thubway Tham had an 
appointment and wanted to be on time. 
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He became interested in watching the 
antics of a couple of sparrows, and 
meanwhile he dreamed. He did not 
realize that a big man had come slowly 
along the walk, had seen Thubway 
Tham, and had grinned. Tham al- 
lowed his mind to wander until the big 
man sat down beside him and indulged 
ina series of chuckles that grew louder 
and louder until they approached the 
depth of a genuine, hearty laugh. 

Thubway Tham turned his head with 
a jerk and saw that Detective Craddock 
was beside him. The headquarters 
man seemed to be enjoying himself 
hugely. 

“Tho I thee your ugly fathe again, 
do 1?” Thubway Tham asked. “What 
theemth to be the matter with you, Crad- 
Have you been takin’—laughing 


dock ? 
gath ?’ 

“I—I don’t need laughing gas, old- 
timer,” Detective Craddock stammered, 
wiping the tears of enjoyment out of 
his eyes. “Tham, first of all, allow me 
to offer my humble congratulations.” 

“Thith ith tho thudden!” Tham de- 
clared. “And why the congratulationth, 
Craddock? Have you been fired off the 
polithe forthe? Ith that it?” 

“Now, Tham, that is not the proper 
spirit for you to show!” the detective 
observed. “Your heart should be filled 
with love and kindness toward all men, 
Tham. You should be gentle and 
thoughtful and kind. You should not 
speak an unkind word or harbor a sin- 
gle unkind thought!” 

“My goodneth!” Thubway Tham 
gasped. “I do not theem to grathp 
you, 

“Why, pretend, Tham—why pretend 
in the presence of a friend? Is it any- 
thing to be ashamed of? Your bosom 
should swell with pride, Tham.” 

“Are you crathy, Craddock ?” 

“I’m not crazy,” Detective Craddock 
replied with cruel emphasis on the first 
word of the sentence. 

“Then perhapth you will be tho kind 


ath to tell me what all thith futh ith 
about !” 

“Why, Tham, I merely was congratu- 
lating you on your engagement, on your 
courage to enter the ranks of married 
men and contract to feed an extra 
mouth, or mouths, for life.” 

“Oh!” Tham gasped. 

“Tt is true, is it not, that you have de- 
cided to commit matrimony ?” 

“T thuppothe it ith,” replied Thubway 
Tham, who was commencing to feel a 
bit embarrassed. 

“With Miss Nettie Burde, I believe.” 

“That ith correct.” 

“She is a fine girl, Tham. I hope 
that she’ll be able to make a man out of 
you.” 

“Thankth!” Thubway Tham grunted. 
“Tt ith a funny thing how you happen 
to know about it, though, becauthe it 
it didn’t happen until day before yeth- 
terday. And I have not been goin’ 
around town advertithin’ it.” 

“Why, the whole town knows it, 
Tham!” Craddock declared. “Your 
happiness is a topic of public discussion. 
You mentioned it to somebody, did you 
not?” 

“I might-have told ‘Nothey’ Moore.” 

“Uh-huh! You might as well have 
written it out and pasted it on some bul- 
letin board, Tham. Nosey Moore cir- 
culated the glad news, and those of the 
underworld who admire your capacity 
for nefarious work circulated it some 
more. And then there are the daily 
newspapers——”’ 

“Ith it in the paperth?” Tham asked 
incredulously. 

“It is in one of them, at least,” De- 
tective Craddock replied. “You did not 
see it? On the front page, Tham—what 
they call a feature story. That is very 
unusual, Tham! No common society 
column for you and yours.” 

“Are you tryin’ to be funny, Crad- 
dock ?” 

“T am telling you the plain truth, old- 
timer. Here it is, on the front page o! 
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your favorite morning paper. Allow me 
to read the article to you.” 

Thubway Tham sat closer and peered 
over Detective Craddock’s wide shoul- 
der, and Craddock read the article 
slowly and in a very low voice: 

“The aristocracy of the local underworld is 
agog over the announcement of the engage- 
ment of Mr. Thubway Tham, famous pro- 
fessional pickpocket, to Miss Nettie Burde, 
niece of Ted Burde of Philadelphia, a gentle- 
man, these two years deceased, but who, in 
his day, was one of the best all-around con 
men in the business. 

The love affair was short and swift, ac- 
cording to common report. Mr. Thubway 
Tham was supposed to be a confirmed bache- 
lor, and has been famous for his oft-repeated 
declaration that ‘all thkirth are the bunk!’ 
One glance into the deep blue eyes of Miss 
Burde caused Mr. Tham to forget that con- 
viction, however. 

The date for the wedding has not been an- 
nounced, but it is expected to occur in the 
near future. The bridegroom-to-be could 
not be located last evening. Perhaps he was 
traveling on a subway train; it is said that 
his business deals often are put over under- 
ground. Miss Burde, after a great deal of 
persuasion, confirmed the engagement. 

Detectiye Craddock handed the news- 
paper to Thubway Tham and chuckled. 

“There you are!” he said. “Right on 
the front page, Tham! It must be great 
to be famous.” 

“Who do you thuppothe wrote that?” 
Tham demanded. “I could kill the 
thkunk! What right had he to——” 

“Pause, Tham!” Detective Craddock 
implored. “It is common, plebeian, 
bourgeois to rave at the newspapers. 
The ordinary man does it, Tham. What 
do you care? Did you expect to keep 
the thing a secret forever? That re- 
minds me, Tham! Is it your expecta- 
tion to reform after your marriage ?” 

“What do you mean, reform?” Tham 
wanted to know. 

“How do you expect to make a living 
for yourself and bride, Tham? Going 
to continue lifting leathers ?” 

“Did you ever happen to thee me lift 
one?’ Tham asked. 


“To my sorrow, I have not, Tham,” 
Craddock replied. ‘But one of these 
days “4 

“I know!” Tham interrupted. “One 
of thethe dayth you are going to catch 
me with the goodth and thend me up 
the river for a big, long term. Crad- 
dock, you make me thick! You have 
been thayin’ that for almotht two yearth 
now, and all you do ith talk!” 

“Uh-huh! But we are getting away 
from our subject, Tham. Do you ex- 
pect to maintain the establishment of a 
married man by picking pockets in the 
subway ?” 

“My planth for the future have not 
been completed,” Thubway Tham ac- 
knowledged. “Doeth every man change 
hith buthineth jutht becauth he geth 
married ?” 

“What does the little lady think about 
it?” 

“Ith thith the third degree?” Tham 
asked scornfully. “Ith it any of your 
buthineth what the little lady thinkth 
about it? Craddock, you are an awful 
ath at timeth!” 

“We all are, Tham,” Craddock said 
softly. 

“Maybe you think that I thould not 
get married at all?” Tham said. 

“It is a man’s privilege, Tham, if he 
can make some woman think he is good 
enough. Still, it will be hard on the 
wife when you are nabbed and sent up 
the river.” 

“Yeth? By that time we will be rich 
and retired, Craddock, if I have to wait 
for you to catch me. My goodneth! 
Can’t a man get married without the 
newsthpaperth writin’ it up and every 
thilly ath tryin’ to give advithe? And 
that newthpaper man went too far! I 
am goin’ to find out thomethin’ about 
that !” 

“Going to lick the editor, Tham?” 

“T may, at that!” Thubway Tham de- 
clared. “Aithault and battery ith not 
ethactly my line, but I can make it my 


hed 
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line for a few minuteth, What right 
hath the thimp to thay thingth like that 
in hith paper?” 

“You'll get over it, Tham,” Crad- 
dock said. “When does the marriage 
occur?” 

“That hath not been thettled.” 

“Do I get an invitation?” Craddock 
asked. 

“I'll thee about it. Maybe there will 
be no invitationth at all.” 

“The young lady will cease being a 
stenographer aiter her marriage, I sup- 
pose! 

“Thertainly!” Tham replied. “Do 
you think 1 would let my wife work?” 

“Watch out how you work yourself!” 
the detective warned. “You have been 
having things pretty much your own 
way, Tham. But the law is as sure as 
itis slow, Tham. And if there appears 
to be renewed activity by pickpockets in 
the subway, we'll know where to look 
for the guilty man. Jt wouldn’t be 
right, Tham, to collect from an unsus- 
pecting public funds for your household 
expenses.” 

“Tho?” Tham sneered. “You are 
full of advithe to-day, ain’t you, Crad- 
Thuppothe that you ’tend to your 
polithe buthineth and let me ’tend to 
my own affairth. I don’t thee how the 
fact that I am goin’ to be married giveth 
everybody the right to thpill a lot of 


utheleth wordth around me. It maketh 


hick 1!” 


Mia 


11.9 
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Without another word Thubway 
Tham arose from the bench and went 
along the walk, leaving the 
Craddock behind him. 
rhings had changed for Thubway 
lam because of Craddock and the 
uewspaper story. He did not hum a 
sony. His cigarette sagged again. His 
chest seemed to cave in, his head 
lrooped forward, and he glared when he 
passed the corner and heard the rau- 
cous voice of the vender of apples and 
bananas. ° 


tapidly 


ighing 


my 


Il. 


Tham could not remain in low spirits 
for long, however. He had an engage- 
inent to meet Nettie Burde and take her 
to luncheon, and so, before he had 
walked two blocks, the sun*was shining 
on the world once more, so to speak, 

Tham glanced at his watch and dis- 
covered that he would just have time 
to reach the office building in which 
Miss Burde worked. He quickened his 
stride, and his face glowed with antici- 
pation. Perhaps, after all, it would be 
foolish to take notice of the newspaper 
story, he told himself. When a man 
meant to be married he was an open tar- 
get for all would-be jokers, Tham knew. 

He came to the corner and hurried 
toward the entrance of the building 
where he was to meet Nettie Burde. He 
saw that she already was standing near 
the doorway, waiting for him. She 
looked up, saw him, and hurried to him 
through the crowd. Tham’s face glowed 
again, and then clouded. For his fiancée 
was not happy and smiling as usual. 
Thubway Tham felt a sudden fear. 

“What ith the matter?” Tham wanted 
to know. “Don’t you feel well? Are 
you thick ?” 

“Let’s wait until we get to the res- 
taurant before we start talking, Tham,” 
she said. 

That remark worried Tham consid- 
erably, of course. He led her through 
the throng and across the street, toward 
a quiet little restaurant where they had 
eaten before. 

Had this vision beside him, on sec- 
ond thought, decided that she did not 
care to marry him? Had Nettie Burde 
reached a decision that married life was 
not the best for her, after all? Tham 
tormented himself with these and a 
score of similar questions, for which 
he found no answers, but he did not ask 
her about affairs, since she had post- 
poned her explanation. 


hey entered the restaurant, got a 
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table back in a corner, and ordered. 
After the food had been placed before 
them and the waiter had retired, Thub- 
way Tham leaned across the table, con- 
cern in the expression of his face. 

“What ith it, Nettie r’” he asked. 

“I—l’ve lost my job, Tham!” 

Thubway Tham gasped. ‘Well, my 
goodneth!” he said. “Ith that all that 
ith troublin’ you? You wath goin’ to 
throw up the old job anyway, wathn’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 
isn’t like being fired!” 

“I thuppothe not. But don’t you care, 
Nettie! You don’t need the old job. 
How did it happen?” 

“There was a piece in the paper this 
morning,” she said, “about—about us.” 

“Yeth! Craddock thowed it to me,” 
Tham admitted. “The thilly ath who 
wrote it up!” 

“And everybody at the office read it, 
of course, before I reported for work,” 
Nettie Burde continued. “When I came 
the boss called me into his office. He 
had noticed that the name of the girl 
was the same as mine, he said, and he 
wanted to know if I was the girl. I 
told him that I was.” 

“And then what?” Tham wanted to 
know. 

“He fired me,” Nettie said. “He told 
me that it was bad enough to be the 
niece of an old con man, but that it was 
worse to marry a pickpocket. And, 
Tham, he said he was afraid I’d lift his 
watch or juggle him out of a bundle of 
bonds. I—I couldn’t say anything, 
Tham, except tell him what I thought 
of him.” 

“Why, the thimp!” Tham exclaimed. 
“T thall go up to hith office and thmath 
in hith bean!” 

“That wouldn’t do any good, Tham. 
You'd be arrested, and then the papers 
would print a lot more about us. But 
it makes me mad, Tham! It’s all the 
fault of that piece in the paper. The 
reporter found me last night at the 


“But—but that 


house, and he pestered me until I admit- 
ted that we were engaged. But I—I 
didn’t suppose he would write it up that 
way.” 

“I'd like to meet the thimp!’’ Tham 
declared. 

“T didn’t like him, Tham. 
at me all the time. And he asked such 
funny questions. He seemed to think 
that our getting married was a joke. 
And it isn’t a joke, is it, Tham, any 
more than it is for other folks to get 
married.” 

Thubway Tham reached across the 
table and grasped her hand. 

“It ith no joke!” he said. ‘We have 
ath much right to get married ath any- 
body elthe. And don’t you care about 
gettin’ fired. Thome fine day I will meet 
your old both in the thubway when he 
hath a wallet in hith hip pocket, and 
then he thall pay for hith little trick !” 

“But it made me feel so bad——” 

“You eat your lunch, Nettie, and for- 
get all about that job and the piethe 
in the newthpaper,” Tham said. “And 
maybe we can get married quicker now. 
We can jutht thlip down and get the 
lithenthe and find thomebody to do the 
work, and then thlip away for a honey- 
moon trip. That ith, unleth you have 
changed your mind and do not want to 
marry a thimp like me.” 

“Tham, you’re not a simp. I want 
you to stop calling yourself names.” 

“All right,” Tham agreed. “And 
what are we goin’ to do with the retht 
of the day? Thinthe you have no job, 
you have no work to do.” 

“Haven’t 1?” she asked, brightening. 
“Think a girl who’s going to be mar- 
ried hasn’t anything to do? You take 
me up the street, Tham, and let me go 
home, and then you can come this eve- 
ning, and we'll go to a picture show. 
I’ve got sewing to do.” 

Tham, being forced to agree, paid the 
check and led the way out of the res- 
taurant. They wandered slowly up the 
street through the crowds, and finally 


He grinned 
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they came to a corner, with Nettie’s 
rooming house only a block away. 

“Now you go on about your business, 
Tham,” she said. “I’ll go home and get 
some of that sewing done.” 

“And when do we get married ?” 

“We'll talk about that this evening, 
Tham.” 

Tham’s eyes glowed as he looked at 
her. Then he noticed a swift change 
come over her face. 

“What ith the matter now ?” he asked. 

“That man crossing the street,” she 
said. ‘‘He—he is the reporter, Tham 
who came to see me last 


—the one 


night.” 

“The one with the gray thuit ?” Tham 
asked, 

ss 

“Good-by!” said Tham. 
you thith evenin”’ 

“Tham! What are you going to dor” 
she asked in sudden alarm. 

“Nothin’ that’ll get our nameth in the 
paperth again,” Tham declared. “You 
go home and thew, and don’t worry” 

They parted, and Thubway Tham 
hurried up the street after the man in 
the gray suit. He was a medium-sized 
man who seemed to be alert, alive, on 
the tips of his toes, as it were. It was 
a dangerous type for a pickpocket to 
consider. 

But Tham considered him, neverthe- 
less. He drew as near as possible, and 
then beheld his quarry stop to speak to 
another man on a corner. Thubway 
Tham got near enough to hear the 
words. 

“Yes—good story,” said the man in 
gray. “Just happened to stumble on it. 
I’m going to follow it up, too. There'll 
be a chance to write a dandy feature 
when that marriage comes off.” 

“Vd watch my pockets, if I were 
you,” the other answered. “This Thub- 
way Tham might go out after a little 
revenge.” 

“Huh! He’s probably glad for the 
publicity,” said the man in gray. 


“T’ll thee 


“T didn’t know a crook courted pub- 
licity,” said the other. 

“They like to see their names in the 
papers,’ the man in gray declared. 
“When they get married I’m going to 
get his mug out of the rogues’ gallery 
and run his picture and number. I'll 
have the girl snapped by a staff photog- 
rapher, too.” 

Finally the friends separated, and 
Thubway Tham, his blood boiling, con- 
tinued following the man in gray. His 
eyes narrowed and his breath came 
quicker when he noticed that his quarry 
was making for the nearest subway en- 
trance. Tham supposed that he was 
going downtown to ““Newspaper Row.” 

When the reporter went down the 
steps and along the platform Tham was 
not more than a dozen feet behind him. 
Tham stood within two paces of him in 
the crowd as they waited for a down- 
town express. The train roared in, and 
Tham got into the same car as the man 
in gray, glanced around casually, and 
then edged nearer his prospective victim. 

The car was jammed, and Tham and 
the man in gray were forced to stand 
near one of the doors, which was as 
Thubway Tham desired it. At every 
station men, women, and. children 
crowded in and out and jostled them, 
and Tham knew that another little jostle 
at the proper time probably would go 
unnoticed by the man in gray. 

Tham managed to swing against him 
as the train rounded a curve, and gave 
a little gasp of joy. He had felt a wal- 
let in the hip pocket of the newspaper 
man! 

Once more Tham glanced at the oth- 
ers near him. He did not see any offi-. 
cer of the law. He saw nobody who 
seemed to be paying the slightest atten- 
tion to him. He lurched nearer the 
newspaper man again and waited for 
the train to rush into the next station. 

It was the station, evidently, where 
the newspaper man intended getting off. 
The train came to a stop, the doors 
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slipped open, and Thubway Tham lord, and went to this room. The door 
lurched forward with the others. For locked, Tham sat down on the edge of 
an instant he was pressed against the the bed and drew out the wallet. 
man in gray. During that instant his “Tho!” he said. “Thquare with the 
clever hand did its work. The fat wal- thimp already! Maybe he will know 
let was slipped into Thubway Tham’s _ better the next time!” 
coat pocket, and he thrust his way Then Thubway Tham opened the wal- 
through the crowd and hurried up the let and spread its contents out on the 
steps to the street. bed. He grunted in huge disgust. 
Thubway Tham was rejoicing. He There were no coins, there was no 
was within a few blocks of the lodging sheaf of currency. There was only a 
house of Nosey Moore, where he had mass of unpaid bills, some of them 
his room. He decided to go there be- much worn, and urgent requests to “re- 
fore investigating the “leather” he had mit.” 
“lifted,” though it was his policy, as a Thubway Tham, on the trail of re- 
professional and successful dip, to get venge, had forgotten one thing—that 
rid of a “leather” as quickly as possible. an active newspaper reporter never has 
He hurried to the lodging house, went enough money to make him profitable 
up the rickety stairs, nodded to the land- game for pickpockets ! 


UVES LEN 


KLEPTOMANIAC OR THIEF? 


LTHOUGH the police of Chicago are loath to admit that Mrs. Etta Heil, 
wife of a millionaire banker and broker of that city, is a kleptomaniac, many 
other persons believe that the wealthy woman is a victim of an intermittent and 


unreasonable craving to appropriate the property of others. For forty years, her 
friends say, Mrs. Heil lived an exemplary life. She is the mother of four children. 
Each month she received from three hundred to five hundred dollars as pin money 
from her husband, and she has a beautiful home, two maids, a cook, and a house- 
man. Suddenly she began to steal. 

Masquerading as a maid, she obtained employment in several of the city’s 
finest homes, and, after giving first-rate service for a short time, took all sorts 
of valuables from them, then disappeared. Under different aliases she is said 
to have carried out this procedure in at least five houses. 

Aaron Miller, of No. 642 Bittersweet Place, relates the following in regard 
to the robbery of his home. He says: “The maid had been in the house but 
1 few hours when my wife and I went out for the day. ‘Our perfect maid’ took 
dishes, silverware, a mink dolman, ten lamps, the draperies from the windows, 
and the rugs from the floors. She went away with every article in the house 
which could be moved readily—even to two canary birds. She called an ash 
man to help her. He thought we were moving. ‘Hulda Johnson’ was the name 
she gave us whe ‘n we engaged her. A vacuum cleaner could not have done a better 
job that 1 she.’ 

Mrs. Heil was riding in her automobile in Chicago when two friends of 
Mr. Miller saw her and identified her as the missing maid. They followed 
her and called the police. 

Much of the loot taken by Mrs. Heil was found in her own home. She had 
ene room which her husband never entered. It was stocked with stolen lamps, 
rugs, pictures, curtains, fine blankets, and silk bed covers. 

Doctor C. W. Briggs, an alienist, says that Mrs. Heil is a kleptomaniac of 
somewhat unusual type. Kleptomaniacs, he maintains, usually are proud of the 
property they collect; Mrs. Heil seems ashamed of the thefts. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


WHEN old George Winters’ horse takes fright at a circus parade, 
and saves the lives of the wealthy old bachelor and his sister. 
circus tent the girl is severely injured, and the old people repay 
Winters 
Mrs. Winters finds the loneliness of the farm oppressive and the neighbors given te gossip. 


circus stops “Blaze” 
In the collapse of thi 


debt by taking in the injured girl. Then 


a young girl rider from the 


their 
her. 
Mrs. 


falls in leve with the girl and marries 


Woodburn, who has entertained expectations of inheriting some of the old man’s money, 


slanderous tale about the young wife. 

That evening the little son of Mrs. 
“a big hair man” 
of the boy's strange story, 
home for the old man's dogs, 


CHAPTER VII. 
“HANGING BY HIS COLLAR.” 


PON reaching the place of as- 
sault, which was not more 
than three miles from his 
home, the old man found a 
group of excited men. All carried guns. 
The unsteady rays from many lanterns 
glimmered dimly in the moonlight. A 
dozen foxhounds were aimlessly nosing 
about. Here and there a hound stood 
gravely beside his master. The con- 
versation was carried on with lowered 
voices. One man was distinguished 
from the rest by his typical cowboy 
He held a coil of rope. From 
under the partial concealment of his 
wide hat his keen, restless eyes peered 
Nothing escaped his 
searching gaze. He was standing apart 
from the group, a suggestive figure in 
a scene already weird. A murmur of 


approval came from the searchers as 
the old man drew rein. 

“How’s the daughter?” he asked, as 
he grasped Sheriff Millar’s hand. 
“What happened to her?” 

“She’s coming on all right, now. The 
doctor says she was more scared than 
hurt,” the sheriff answered, showing 





clothes. 


anxiously out. 


in the tree near the barn. Mr. 


Mrs. Winters summarily silences her in an intervi 
Woodburn 
Woodburn investigates, 
Later in the night there is a hurried telepbone call sent to the Winters 
Sheriff Millar’s daughter has been strangled. 


mother and declares 
but fails to find the cause 


rushes into his 


plainly the effect of the shock to his own 
nerves. ‘Why, you see, she was walk- 
ing along, and, the first thing she knew, 
some one jumped out of the bushes and 
grabbed her round the neck. Before 
she could scream or make a fight for it 
she was yanked over backward and 
turned on her That’s all she 
knows about it, for she fainted.” 

The others in the group crowded 
about the two men, jostling one another 


face. 


and craning their necks in their eager- 


ness to hear. The man with the rope 
remained apart, motionless, somber. 

“da thought she’d——” the old man 
began. 

“She didn’t 
sheriff broke in half angrily. 
didn’t even have a chance to see who had 
hold of her. 
only I don’t see how he got away so 


slick.” id 


Receiving no response he said: 
“My pups are 


have time to think,” the 


eC . 


1 . ue 8 
But it was a man, all right, 


The 
fresh enough when I got ’em here, but 
they can’t hold it for more than twenty- 
five feet. That’s what me. No 
trees or stream near, and the bushes are 
Your dogs may have better 


licked. scent wa 


gets 
4 


not thick. 

luck.” 
The famous Winters hounds were 

then taken into the bushes and given 
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their freedom. They quickly found the 
scent, and the crisp evening air re- 
sounded with their deep, rich baying, as 
they dashed from the bushes for the 
road. But when they reached the cen- 


ter their baying suddenly ceased. The 


warm, promising scent had _ ended 
abruptly. 

“There you are,” said the sheriff 
grimly. “That’s just what my pups 
did!” 

“T don’t know nothin’ ’bout that, but I 
hain’t done yit,” the old man answered, 
not yet willing to admit defeat. 

Encouraged by their master the 
hounds doubled on their tracks, only to 
return to the middle of the highway 
and there come to a dead stop. They 
were then taken some distance from the 
scene of the assault and again urged 
into action. But, although they at once 
responded, they trailed without inspira- 
tion. Gradually they were worked back 
in narrowing circles to the place of sus- 
picion in the bushes. There they once 
more gave tongue, but again lost the 
scent at the same baffling spot on the 
highway. 

The old man shook his head. The 
expectant men in the group murmured 
their disappointment, their wonderment. 
The Uncle Winters hounds had failed! 

“T never knowed ’em to act like that,” 
the old man remarked dubiously and 
with a trace of chagrin. “I reck’n that 
black critter that skeirt th’ Woodburn 
boy an’ crawled along id 

“What's that?” the sheriff demanded. 

The crowd pressed closer, and the 
man with the rope drew nearer. 

The old man then told what he knew 
about the child and the “great hair man” 
and related the incident of the inter- 
rupted telephone message, 

“Well, it was a brute in both cases, 
and the same beast that caught my girl. 
He’s the only gorilla around here,” the 
sheriff asserted firmly. “I wish that 
Noah’d thrown all the half-wits over- 
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board when he saw the last mountain 
disappear !’” 

“T reck’n it woren’t no half-wit,” the 
old man replied. “I thought it might 
be till my hounds give up, but it takes 
brains t’ beat them!” 

‘But couldn’t he have had a horse and 
got away?” some one asked. “The 
hounds wouldn’t follow a just-plain- 
horse trail.” 

“Sure he could,” the old man agreed, 
eagerly grasping any opportunity to de- 
fend his hounds. “I never knowed my 
dogs to foller a cross scent.” 

“T thought of the horse, the minute 
my dogs quit,” the sheriff replied. “If 
there’d been one in the road my girl 
would have seen it; and, if it had been 
in these low bushes, its head and shoul- 
ders would have showed up.” 

“You're right about that, sheriff,” 
said a man from somewhere in the 
group. “There wasn’t a horse within 
gunshot.” He worked his way through 
the crowd to where the old man and 
the sheriff were standing. “I didn’t see 
a blamed thing until I was driving past 
Miss Millar.” 

“Did y’ look in th’ bushes?” the old 
man asked, 

“Why, no. You see I didn’t know 
what had happened. I never once 
thought about its being what it was. I 
saw she was in bad shape, and I hustled 
her home as fast as I could.” He 
paused, then added: “I’ve got an idea 
that whoever did it was in his stocking 
feet and didn’t put his shoes on until 
he felt safe.” 

“Them dogs of mine has been tested 
that a way a thousan’ times, an’ they 
always held th’ scent,” declared the old 
man in defense of his hounds. “Y’ 
can’t fool ’em that a way.” 

“T’ve just been reading a book that 
says slaves used to rub onions on their 
feet and fool the hounds that way,” de- 
clared a bright youngster of seventeen. 

No one took the suggestion seriously. 
The man with the rope had, quite un- 
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observed, drawn near and was now 
standing within easy hearing. The look 
of anxiety in his restless eyes was less 
intense. Apparently relieved he quietly 
withdrew, and no one was conscious of 
his going. Incidentally a few fresh 
theories were advanced, but not one of 
them could stand the test of logical 
deduction. The inability of the hounds 
to follow the scent made active pursuit 
impossible, and the group of baffled men 
soon dispersed. 

As the old man was passing the 
Woodburn cottage on his way home he 
was hailed by Woodburn himself. At 
the remembrance of Mrs. Woodburn’s 
behavior toward his wife he became 
furious. He ignored the greeting. 
Then he felt impelled to stop and make 
vigorous protest against the indignity to 
his wife. Happily, however, his better 
nature prevailed in time to prevent him 
from making a scene. His fondness for 
Woodburn was very deep, for he had 
grown to believe in and to depend upon 
him. He reasoned that the young man 
vas doubtless ignorant regarding the 
bitterness existing between the two 
women. In his knowledge of his char- 
acter he was convinced that Woodburn 
would have frowned upon the slander- 
ous attacks. 

In this belief he drew up at the barn 
and returned the greeting with all the 
warmth of friendship long established. 
They were discussing the events of the 
evening when the hounds, which had 
been allowed to run at large, suddenly 
gave violent tongue. The baying came 
from the direction of the child’s boat 
lake. 

“Something doing down _ there,” 
Woodburn exclaimed excitedly. “Let 
me hitch your horse. We'll get that 
fellow, yet r 

“That’s him, right now,” the old man 
declared, keyed to a high pitch. “Y’ 
can’t fool them hounds twice in an 
hour !” 

They were quickly at the shore of the 
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miniature lake. The hounds, some dis- 
tance back in the bushes, were baying 
incessantly. Dashing in the direction of 
the sound the men tore their way 
through the bushes. The old man 
moved with a degree of spryness and 
swiftness that would have done credit 
to a man of forty. The run was brief, 
and they drew near enough to dis- 
tinguish the pack gathered at the base 
of a pine. Some of the hounds, more 
eager than their fellows, or less ex- 
perienced, were pawing at the trunk or 
springing into the air in a vain attempt 
to reach their prey. 

“He’s treed, ail right,” said Wood- 
burn. “Got a gun? I have.” 

“Yes,” the old man answered bluntly. 

“Go slow. He may have one, too,” 
cautioned Woodburn, 

The warning seemed timely, and they 
proceeded with great caution. Each 
man carried his revolver cocked and 
ready for a death shot. Suddenly 
Woodburn grasped the old man’s arm 
and brought him to a stand. 

“Look!” he whispered. 

“Do y’ see him?” the old man asked 
softly. 

“Something’s clinging to the trunk. 
It’s just out of reach of the hounds.” 

“Ts it him?” 

“Can't tell, but it’s there, all right,” 
answered Woodburn, straining his eyes 
in the direction of the indistinct object. 
Then he added in disgust: “No, it ain’t 
him!” 

They went forward until they were 
near enough for the old man to dis- 
tinguish something clinging to the tree. 
The next moment they were scattering 
the baying pack. The old man was the 
first to reach the dark object, and he 
drew back with an exclamation, “J 
call that plain murder,” he said gravely. 

Woodburn gripped his arm. “Yes, 
it’s murder,” he declared slowly and 
sadly. “I don’t know how I’m ever go- 
ing to tell my wife and the kid.” 

Hanging by his collar to the stump 
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of a broken limp, his tongue protruding, 
his life extinct, was Grab, the powerful 
fifty-pound bull terrier. He was sus- 
pended at least nine feet from the base 
of the tree. ‘ 

“Now we know why he didn’t come 
back,” Woodburn went on gloomily. 
“He couldn’t have hung himself like 
that. He was put up there after he’d 
been choked to death. I could kill the 
brute that did that.” He meditated 
a moment before asserting: “There isn’t 
a man living who could have choked 
that dog and not have to see a doctor.” 

The old man saw his drift, and his 
thoughts reverted to the child’s “great 
hair man” and the strange creature that 
had been seen on somebody's barn, 
creatures that left no trail, but he did 
not voice his thoughts. ‘“Reck’n that’s 
so,” he replied. “All we've got t’ do 
is look for some feller that’s all chawed 
up!” 

There was nothing to warn them that 
their words were being overheard, that 
from between the branches of a large 
tree, less than fifty feet from where they 
were standing, two strong, searching 
eyes were intently watching every move 
they made. 

CHAPTER 


BACK OF 


VIII. 


ON THE BREEZE, 


EWS of the assault upon the 
sheriff's daughter spread rapidly 
to all parts of the State and lost nothing 
in the spreading. The papers of the 
next morning gave graphic reports of 
the stories of the Woodburn child and 
his “great hair man’ and the huge crea- 
ture which had been seen on somebody’s 
barn. Oddly enough the identity of the 
person who had actually seen this 
strange creature could not be traced. 
No one acknowledged calling up the 
Winters home, and the telephone opera- 
tor was unable to give any aid. 
Thus far the only possible clew was 
in the fact that an old man, Mantrand 
by name, was found dead in his home 


on the following morning. His barn 
stood quite near a large elm, and it was 
suggested that he may have been the 
mysterious person. He had long been 
a sufferer from heart disease, and it 
was argued that, feeling the nearness of 
his inevitable collapse, he had hung up 
the receiver before having given his 
message in full. It seemed only logical . 
in the circumstances to reason that the 
shock of seeing a huge monster on his 
barn had given him his death blow. All 
this however was simply guesswork. 

Several days came and went, marked 
in their passing by many heated dis- 
cussions as to the real cause of the mys- 
tery, and then people began to dismiss 
the exciting incidents from their minds, 
all but the determined, thoroughly 
aroused sheriff who maintained a quiet, 
systematic search for the assailant of 
his daughter. 

Mrs. Winters, under the wholesome 
influence of her sister-in-law, regained 
her composure, and something of her 
characteristic buoyancy, yet, from time 
to time, she spoke of her fear of com- 
ing black events. She now evinced a 
desire to make amends for her violent 
outbursts, manifesting her regret and 
penitence by many little acts of thought- 
fulness. 

The old man was touched by her new 
attitude and assured her that he had 
nothing to forgive. He went so far as 
to assume all the blame and promised 
to take her away as soon as he could 
arrange his affairs for an extended ab- 
sence. just when this might be sas 
problematical, for his were 
many. In the anxiety of his desire to 
expedite matters he now drove or rode 
daily to town. He never returned until 
evening. The work was hard, and its 
constant strain soon told on him. He 
realized for the first time that he was 
no longer a young man in point of en- 
durance. He had seen other men grow 
old and feeble, but strangely enough he 
had not considered old age a phase of 


interests 
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life which must some day be recognized 
as an element identified with himself. 
He felt the pain of the cruel awakening, 
but maintained a studied silence con- 
cerning his discovery. In his smile were 
warmth and cheerfulness, yet behind it 
was heaviness of spirit. He continued 
to carry himself erect and to move 
about with a sprightliness that he did 
not feel. To the eye of a stranger he 
was still the active, sunny man, young 
for his advanced years. 

But he deceived neither his wife nor 
his sister. They observed the change 
that was taking place in him; they saw 
him breaking and became alarmed, At 
last they cautioned him. But to gentle 
persuasion he was unresponsive; to 
warnings, hinting at a possible general 
breakdown ; he was deaf. Unyielding in 
the face of the inevitable he continued 
to spur his failing powers to a semblance 
of their former activity. Nothing could 
prevail upon him to work with modera- 
tion. 

“I’m all right,” he declared, adding 
boastfully: “Why, I’m jes’ killin’ them 
young fellers in th’ office. They say 
that, if they’re alive when we git off 
on that trip of ourn, they’ll sleep till we 
git back!” Then, with an impatience 
that was not natural with him, he 
rushed off before waiting for a reply. 
It was as if in his nervous state he 
could not brook even the gentlest inter- 
ference. 

About two weeks after the events 
described in the preceding chapter the 
old man did not return at the usual 
hour. No importance would have been 
attached to this if, at the moment of his 
departure for town, he had not ex- 
pressed his intention to be back at an 
early hour, Punctuality was one of his 
long-established and respected laws. 
Ile was to be relied upon absolutely in 
keeping an engagement. But now it 
was long past the time set for his return. 
The initial feeling of surprise at his 
protracted lateness quickly changed to 
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one of worry. Dusk began to close in, 
and with it came dark forebodings. 
The two women went frequently to the 
windows, but gave no other expression 
to their thoughts. 

“IT wonder what can have happened 
to George?” at last remarked Miss 
Winters, trying to speak with uncon- 
cern. “He promised to show me that 
new colt this afternoon, and now it’s” — 
she glanced at the 
seven !” 

“T suppose he’s working himself to 
death in that horrid town,” replied the 
girl from the window. “You never can 
tell what he’s going to do ever since 
I made such a fool of myself. I don’t 
want him to kill himself!” Her voice 
was decidedly unsteady. 

“Oh, he won’t do that, my dear. He 
knows how far he can go,” the elder 
woman said. “Then, you know, he’s 
almost through with the hardest part 
of the work.” 

There was silence. 

“Do you think anything could have 
happened? He never did this before.” 

“I don’t know,” replied the elder 
woman, unable longer to rise above her 
alarm. “I’m going to call up his of- 
fice.” 

“Oh, do!” said the girl, turning with 
a look of entreaty. “I’m afraid to ask!” 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Miss Winters 
with a tremulous little laugh. 

She started to cross the room to 
where the telephone hung, but had 
taken only a few steps when she 
stopped. She, too, was afraid to call 
up. Then, gripping herself and draw- 
ing a deep breath, she swept across to 
the instrument and tore down the re- 
ceiver. Then she waited. Half a mi 
ute passed and still no response. She 
hung up and then called again, but there 
was no answer. She knew that central 
had rung up, for she had heard the dis- 
guised, rasping sound of the bell. An- 
other period of silence and waiting 
passed. It shattered her patience. 
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“Hello! Hello!” she cried feverishly. 
There was no answering voice. The 
only break in that distressing silence 
was the deep buzzing of the instrument. 
It had the sound of distant moaning. 
Then she hung up and sank into a 
chair. 

The girl had not left the window and 
was now standing with her back to the 
casing, half stunned. Suddenly she be- 
came a woman of action. Dashing 
across the room she seized the receiver 
and gave a number. “This is Mrs. 
Winters. Mr. Winters must be in his 
office. He must be there!” 

Then once more that 
season of waiting. “He’s not there. 
What shall we do? What shall we 
do?” exclaimed Miss Winters, rising 
and leaning for support against the 


interminable 


table. 

lor a moment the girl stood staring at 
her, mute and helpless. Then, pressing 
her hands to her temples, she declared: 
“It’s all my fault! It’s all my fault! 
I’ve driven him to it! I ought to have 
gone with him! He’s no match for 
that terrible something! I knew it 
would come! I knew it was coming to 
this house!” 

It was then that the character of the 
elder woman asserted itself. “We're 
behaving like children. We've worked 
on each other until we’re nearly crazy,” 
she declared. “George may be safe 
afier all. I’m sure he is!” She thought 
for a moment and then said: “I’m go- 
ing to call up Mr, Bassett’s home. - Why 
didn’t we think of him before!” 

Yet she was far from convinced, and 
her words and forced optimism had 
little effect upon the girl. 

“Ym so-afraid, so afraid,” she re- 
peated. “He'd have phoned if he 
hadn’t come right home from the of- 
fice.” 

“Yes, that would be just like him, but 
he’s been so frightfully overworked 
lately we can’t expect him to remember 
everything,” said the elder woman in a 
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brave attempt to relieve the situation, 
“IT must confess that we've acted like a 
couple of idiots!” 

She experienced no difficulty in get- 
ting into communication with Bassett, 
the head clerk, who told her that the 
old man had left the office soon after 
four o'clock, with the intention of go- 
ing directly home. The information 
was direct and authentic. 

“Soon after four o'clock,” she re- 
peated faintly, as she hung up the re- 
ceiver. The simple act seemed almost 
too much for her. She looked at the 
tall, antique clock, but quickly turned 
away with a shudder... The moon, 
painted on the face of the old time- 
piece, seemed suddenly imbued with 
life. It leered at her. It mocked her. 
“Something has happened,” she de- 
clared. “We must send the men out.” 

“They've all gone to Bradley. There’s 
a dance there to-night,” the girl ex- 
plained in a voice that was almost me- 
chanical. ‘“They’ve all gone. I saw 
them from the window, driving off.” 

She had taken her hands from her 
temples and was standing rigid. A 
flush overspread her face, and her won- 
derful dark eyes seemed to burn with 
the fire of a great anguish. She opened 
her lips as if to speak, but her voice 
refused to do her bidding. Only a 
sharp little cry came from her. Sud- 
denly her expression changed, and she 
became the woman of determined ac- 
tion. “Get me a flask of brandy,” she 
commanded. “I’m going to dress.” 

“To dress?” asked the elder woman 
stupidly, like one under the effect of a 
drug. “But you’re already dressed.” 

“I’m going to put on my riding habit. 
I’m going to look for him,” the girl 
answered sharply, as if explanations at 
that trying moment were a waste of 
invaluable time. “Please bring my 
first-aid kit and the brandy.” 

“But you mustn’t go alone. It’s al- 
most dark,” the elder woman expostu- 
lated, as she began slowly to collect her- 
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self. “Don’t change your dress. [I'll 
be with you just as soon as I get those 
things for you.” 

“No, I’m going alone. If you go 
we'll have to harness a horse, and that 
will take too long. I’m going to ride. I 
can saddle up in a second.” 

“But it isn’t right for you to go out 
alone after what’s happened. We must 
go together. I can help you harness, 
and P 

The girl, who by this time had 
reached the door leading into the hall- 
way, turned and contemplated her sis- 
ter-in-law who still remained standing 
near the telephone. Surprise and anger 
now dominated her emotions. “What 
are you waiting for? Don’t stand there 
all night like a boob! Cut out the 
arguing and do as you're told,” she 
commanded, her eyes blazing like the 
eyes of a panther at bay. “Get me 
those things!” 

She dashed into the hallway and up 
the stairs. 

Miss Winters, shocked into action, 
meckly and quickly did as she was com- 
manded. Within the space of three 
minutes the girl was back, attired in a 
divided skirt. This was the occasion for 
a fresh outburst from the elder woman. 
“Mercy!” she exclaimed. “Why, you 
have on your summer skirt, and you 
haven’t any coat. You'll freeze to death 
in that thin waist. You mustn’t go out 
like that. Let me get “ 

“I don’t want a coat. I’m burning 
up now,” said the girl, holding back a 
sob. “I ought to have gone three hours 
ago, the minute he didn’t show up on 
time, Call up Doctor Eastman, and tele- 
phone the sheriff. Tell him everything. 
I’m so frightened! It’s all my fault.” 
Her face softened, and her voice was 
full of pleading when she said: “For- 
give me for being so rude, but No, 
thank you, I don’t want a lantern. It 
would only be in the way, and the 
moon’ll be up before it gets real dark. 
Oh, if I’m only in time!” 
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She dashed from the house. 

Within three minutes Miss Winters 
heard the sound of Breeze and, going 
to the window, saw her madly borne in 
the direction of town. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“START THE HOUNDS!” 


FTER calling the doctor and the 
sheriff Miss Winters’ brain was 
flooded by a thousand distressing pos- 
sibilities. At last she heard the wel- 
come sound of an approaching vehi- 
cle. Smothering an outcry she rushed 
to the window and, pressing her face 
against the cold pane, looked out into 
the night. The moon was up, and by its 
light she distinguished a horse and a 
runabout. On the seat, warmly clad 
in a fur coat, was a solitary driver 
whom she quickly recognizec as her 
brother, 

“Oh, George, dear, we've been so 
worried about you,” she burst out, as 
she met him at the door. “Is every- 
thing all right?” 

“Far’s I know,” he answered, giving 
her a questioning look. “I had to go 
way out t’ Jackson’s. He got back from 
New Yoke jes’ as I started f’ home, 
an’, as th’ papers I wanted was at his 
house, I driv way out thar. I tried t’ 
phone you-all, but she didn’t work no- 
how. But whar’s th’ wife?’ 

She told him. 

“How long ago’d she start?” he 
asked. “She’d have missed me, anyway, 
for | come back by th’ North Road.” 

She glanced at the clock and said: 
“About three quarters of an hour.” 

“Almost an hour ago,” ke exclaimed 
with a start. “What horse’d she take?” 

“Breeze.” 

“Breeze,” he repeated, and a look 
of alarm flashed across his tired face. 
“She’d have gone an’ got back a thou- 
san’ times with him! I’m goin’ t’ call 
up Peters’ stables an’ ask if she’s been 
to town.” 








But Miss Winters was already at the 
telephone. Peters himself answered 
the call. Mrs. Winters had not been 
seen in town that evening. 

“Somethin’s wrong,” the old man de- 
clared, 

“You don’t suppose 
thrown, do you?” she asked, not daring 
to express the thought uppermost in 
her mind. 

“Thar ain't a horse in th’ country that 
could git ker off,” he answered. “What 
I'’m-———” The sound of a horse en- 
tering the grounds cut short his sen- 
tence, and he said triumphantly: 
“What'd I tell y’!’ 

His sister had rushed to the window. 
“Yes, it looks like Breeze,” she an- 
nounced excitedly, “but, George, dear, 
there isn’t any one on him!” 

The old man gripped the back of a 
chair. The shock of his wife's pos- 
sible fate, together with the result of 
the recent drain upon his vitality, were 
proving too much for his strength. 
Clinging to the chair he swayed and 
seemed about to fall. 

“George, dear! George!” exclaimed 
the little woman, running to him and 
grasping his arms. “We mustn’t give 
way now. She needs us, dear. Come!” 
As she spoke she began to lead him 
from the room. 

His threatened collapse was only mo- 
mentary. Dy the time they reached the 
hallway he no longer required support, 
but led the way to the stable. They 
quickly harnessed a fast horse and, hav- 
ing selected six of the most reliable 
hounds, were about ¢o start when there 
was a call from the carriage-house tele- 
phone. It from Woodburn who 
told of an assault upon his wife by some 
He was too greatly 


been 


she’s 


Was 


powerful creature. 
agitated to enter into details and hung 
up before the old man could question 
him, first, however, having requested 


that the Winters hounds be sent over. 
“Somethin’s happened t’ her, sis, an’ 
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I’m afraid t’ know what,” the old man 
said, as they drove swiftly through the 
crisp, moonlit night. 

She gave his arm a gentle squeeze. 
Her fear was too closely in accord with 
his for her to take issue with him. 

“Sis,” he began after a long silence, 
“T reck’n we don’t want t’ spend no time 
at th’? Woodburn’s. She had no right t’ 
set on th’ wife. An’ yet young Wood- 
burn’s right on th’ squar’, We'll help 
him, anyways.” 

“We mustn’t think of revenge, now, 
George, not at a time like this,” she 
said gently. “This may give the hounds 
the very chance they need.” 

“But we won’t stay more’n a minute,” 
he declared stubbornly. 

At the Woodburn home they found 
the sheriff and three deputies. They 
were told that a number of men, in re- 
sponse to Miss Winters’ appeal, were 
still out searching for the old man. No 
one had seen Mrs. Winters, and the 
story of her disappearance and the re- 
turn of her horse, white with lather 


and riderless, added to the general 
alarm. The old man bore himself 


bravely, but his sister, reading him well, 
was afraid, 

“Come, let’s go in,” she said, leading 
the way into the house. 

“But, th’ wife——” he began, draw- 
ing back. 

“Yes, yes,” she pleaded. “I’m not 
forgetting her, but a word from us 
now will help so much. And then, you 
know, no time is being lost, with all 
those men out searching. Just a min- 
ute, dear.” 

He yielded. In fact he 
stunned to offer positive 
As they entered the house they were 
met by the doctor who shook his head 
gravcly and cautioned them to silence. 

“Strange case,” he whispered. 
“Young Woodburn’s with his wife. He 
wants to see you; believes you can help 
him. I'll tell him you’ve come.” 


was too 
resistance. 
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He left them, and a minute or so later 
Woodburn appeared. His strong, young 
face was white and drawn. He looked 
old, and, when he spoke, his voice was 
labored and rasping. In his desire to 
speak softly, or because of his effort 
at self-control, his articulation at times 
failed him. Tiptoeing across the room 
he closed the door leading into the hall- 
way, beyond which was his wife’s room, 
and faced his friends, the fire of des- 
peration in his eyes, 

“Don’t try to talk, we understand,” 
Miss Winters said, moved by a great 
pity. “We’ve come to help you. We've 
brought the hounds.” 

“I must talk, I must,” he said 
brokenly, striving to control his voice. 
“If she dies I s 

“But she won't,” avowed Miss Win- 
ters. “She won't.” 

Her words gave him little consola- 
tion. 

“Doctor Eastman doesn’t feel any too 
sure. He hasn’t said so in so many 
words, but anybody can see that she 
isn’t gaining an inch,” he explained. 
“If she'd only come to just long enough 
to tell what happened !” 

“Then you really don’t know what it 
was that Ay 

“No, we don’t know ; we can only give 
a guess from what she said just after 
I got to her,” he broke in. He passed 
his hand roughly across his eyes and 
then went on: “You know ever since 
son was frightened, my wife’s been 
afraid to have me go out to the barn 
alone after sundown. She’s been go- 
ing with me. This evening she went 
round to the kid’s pond to get a hen 
that’s stolen her nest in the bushes. I 
was in the barn. The first thing I knew 
I heard her scream. She stopped all 
of a sudden, just as if she was being 
choked. I started for the pond. Of 
course I can’t remember everything, 
but I know I yelled something while I 
was running. The light was pretty 
uncertain, but when I got to the pond 
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I could just make her out. She was ly- 
ing on her face. As good luck would 
have it, we’d drained off the water in 
order to clean the bottom—we do that 
three or four times a year—and not 
over three or four inches had flowed in. 
Fortunately she’d fallen in such a way 
that her head was on a little island we'd 
made for the kid. I thought at first 
that she was dead, but, as I picked her 
up and started for the house, she 
moaned. When I got her inside I called 
up Doctor Eastman and then tried to 
bring her to, and she finally opened her 
eyes and tried to speak. At last she 
muttered: ‘Son was right.’ That’s all I 
could catch, and then she closed her 
eyes, and she has been unconscious ever 
since. Sometimes she doesn’t seem to 
be breathing at all.” 

“Such a terrible shock,” said the little 
woman, 

“The water was like ice, and she was 
soaked just as if she’d been rolled,” he 
explained. He faltered again as he 
said: “And there were the marks of 
fingers on her neck. But the brute 
didn’t have time to carry out his plan.” 

“He’s a fiend,’ declared Miss Win- 
ters. “A brute wouldn’t 2 

“We're all in the dark,” he inter- 
rupted. “Sheriff Millar still swears it’s 
a man. He says that a wild animal 
wouldn’t have dropped her the minute 
I yelled. But he doesn’t know any more 
about it than the rest of us!” 

He had barely finished when the old 
man, who until this moment had been a 
silent, motionless listener, suddenly 
cried: “Th’ great hair man! That’s 
what it is!’ A wild beast! An’ my wife, 
my poor, little girl wife out thar with 
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him! Oh, I hadn’t ought t’ have come 
here!” 
Then, heedless of his sister’s en- 


treaties, like one gone mad, yet im- 
pelled by a single overmastering im- 
pulse, he rushed from the room, crying: 
“Start th’ hounds! Start th’ hounds!” 








CHAPTER X. 
THE JUMPING SCENT. 


UT into the night dashed the frantic 
old man, startling the waiting men 
by the whiteness of his quivering face 
and the wildness of his expression, The 
strength and activity of youth were in 
his movements, yet there were those 
who thought with concern of the reac- 
tion which must inevitably result when 
the sustaining fire of his false energy 
should have burned itself out. 

“Come, Millar, quick!” he said to 
the sheriff. “It ain’t no degenrit, it’s 
a goriller!’ We mus’ make them hounds 
trail every inch of th’ State!” 

They hurried to the child’s pond and 
urged on the hounds. The scent was 
still warm and led directly from the 
shore to a small oak; here it ended. The 
distance covered was not more than 
fifty feet, and every effort to send the 
hounds in another direction was fruit- 
less. The intelligent brutes invariably 
returned to the original trail and, upon 
reaching the oak, repeated their vigor- 
ous barking at its base. 

“Nothing doing up there,” the sheriff 
asserted, as he inspected the leafless 
branches, which in the bright moonlight, 
could have concealed no creature larger 
than a squirrel. “But where'd he go to 
after he got out of that tree? I’m 
beat !” 

“How about your strangler, now?’ 
some one asked. 

“That’s exactly what he is. I haven't 
seen anything yet to make me change 
my mind,” replied the sheriff, in no 
sense shaken in his original belief. “It’s 
up to us to find out how he does it, and 
we’re going to find out!” 

“You're right, thar, Millar,” said the 
old man. “I want y’ to hire every man 
who knows how to shoot an’ bring 
every good dog y’ can git hol’ of. I’m 
goin’ home now t’ git ready, an’ I'll 
meet y’ here, with all my hounds, in- 
side of half an hour.” 
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Sheriff Millar studied him for a mo- 
ment and answered gravely: “I'll do 
whatever you say.” 

The old man thanked him and gave 
the further direction: “An’ I want y’ t’ 
hire th’ best detective y’ can git. If 
it’s a man we'll hunt him with a man, 
an’ if it hain’t th’ hounds’ll git him.” 

At that moment Doctor Eastman ran 
from the house, calling: “They’ve found 
Mrs. Winters! , They’ve found Mrs, 
Winters!” As he joined the old man 
and his sister, and, before any one 
could ask the question, the answer to 
which would mean the happiness, or 
the undoing, of two lives, he said: 
“She’s alive and doing all right. Some 
one just phoned that she’s a little hys- 
terical, so I didn’t waste any time in 
talking. I’ve done all I can here, now 
I'll go along with you.” 

The old man could not speak and gave 
signs of breaking, now that he could be 
of no further use. It was his sister who 
asked: “Found her? But what hap- 
pened ?” 

“T don’t know,” the doctor answered. 
“All I got was that she was found by 
some one, not very far from home, and 
that she was unconscious. It’s a funny 
thing that everybody that brute, or 
whatever it is, touches, loses conscious- 
ness at once.” 

Upon reaching home they found Mrs. 
Winters on the couch in the living room 
under the care of a housemaid. Though 
pale and weak she seemed to be in no im- 
mediate danger of a breakdown. The 
old man knelt beside her and said some- 
thing in a whisper. 

“You're an old dear,” she responded, 
while a tinge of color came into her 
face. “I’m so glad that you're safe, 
and I'll never let you out of my sight 
again.” 

“But what happened? Were you 
thrown?” asked Doctor Eastman. 

“Thrown!” she repeated in rising ex- 
citement. “Not on your life. I was 


pulled off Breeze!” 
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“Pulled off! You were attacked 
while you were in the saddle?” 

“Sure! And I don’t know what 
dragged me off, either. Now can you 
beat that! You know, I left here in an 
awful hurry and had nearly reached 
the Woodburn’s when Breeze picked 
up a stone and almost went down. I 
saw he was beginning to go lame, and 
I simply had to stop and get that stone 
out. I’d remounted and was going fast 
when something grabbed my right arm. 
Breeze snorted and went from under 
me, and I was left swinging. Then I 
was dropped to the ground and fell in 
a heap. Gosh! How that grip on my 
arm did hurt! I was dazed when I hit 
the ground, and, before I had a chance 
to look, something dropped beside me 
and caught me round the waist and put 
its great hand over my face. I couldn’t 
see a thing nor tell what it was that had 
hold of me, and, with that horrid hand 
over my mouth, I couldn’t make a 
sound. The next thing I knew I was 
being carried off. 

“The man or thing was running and 
didn’t seem to mind my weight in the 
least. J fought as hard as I could to 
break away, and, you know, I’m very 
strong for a woman, but it wasn’t any 
use. I couldn’t even budge the hand 
that was over my face. I had to quit 
fighting, for the grip around my waist 
got so tight it began to crush me. I 
thought of the Woodburn kid and Elsie 
Millar and knew I was at the-mercy of 
the same thing that had waylaid them. 
selieve me I was scared! It was all 
so awful.” She had been talking very 
Suddenly overcome by the 
memory of her ordeal she turned her 
face to the wall and pressed her hands 
tightly against her eyes. 

“Don’t try to say any more now,” the 
physician urged gently, bending over 
her. “Wait until you’re stronger.” 

“So awful,” she declared. For a mo- 
ment she lay still, when, having re- 
gained her self-control, she went on: 


fast. 
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“No, I can’t wait. It’s easier to talk 
than it is to lie here and do nothing but 
think and think and think. I’m all 
right, now, really I am. Everything 
happened so suddenly, and I was so 
completely taken by surprise. At first 
I fought to get away, with no more 
reason than a silly hen. But after that 
I began to use my brain. I heard some 
hounds barking, not so very far off, 
and reasoned that somebody was out 
coon hunting. Then I thought of my 
revolver. It was in my belt, under my 
skirt, and I thought that, if I could only 
reach it, I could fire through the skirt. 
Even if I didn’t kill the thing that was 
holding me there was a good chance of 
the shots being heard. At any rate I 
knew that was my only chance! Then 
I thought of what might happen if I got 
caught when fumbling for my revolver. 
You see, I had my heavy gloves on, and 
I knew that I’d run a big risk of mak- 
ing a mess of everything. While I was 
thinking of all these things I heard the 
hounds again, and they sounded much 
nearer, The thing that was holding me 
heard them, too, for he stood still for 
several seconds and then ran off, I 
imagine, in a different direction from the 
one he’d been taking; I could tell by the 
way he was moving that he’d left the 
road and was bounding over the fields. 

“Now here’s something that I can’t 
make out: There were times when he 
didn’t seem to be near the ground at all. 
If he was flying I didn’t hear the sound 
of his wings, but he certainly did make 
those trips through the air! Believe 
me, I wasn’t as cool as I may sound. 
I was so mussed up with fright that 
there were times when I thought I was 
going to quit breathing. But I knew 
that I’d just have to keep my head. 
Well, at last I began to feel for the open- 
ing in my skirt. I was afraid to feel 
too carefully and afraid of missing it 
altogether if I wasn’t careful. 

“That shows you how muddled I was 
with just plain terror! And talk about 
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being squeezed and jolted! Everything 
seemed to be against me, and I got so 
disheartened that I tried to scream. 
That was silly, and I knew it, but I 
simply couldn't help it. At last I some- 
how managed to reach through the 
opening and touch my revolver. That 
gave me real courage, believe me! 
Little by little I got it where I could 
use it. I pointed it, as nearly as I could 
guess, toward the thing’s hip, but for 
a second I was afraid to fire. My 
finger was on the trigger, but I didn’t 
have strength enough to pull. So much 
depended on my shot. Then I fired!” 
As she uttered the last word she gave 
way to hysteria and, again turning to 
the wall, between her spells of laugh- 
ing or crying, declared! “I fired! I 
fired! I fired!” 

Miss Winters strove by gentle touch 
and soothing words to calm her, but it 
hecame necessary to give her a quieting 
powder. She responded quickly to the 
drug, but when, after a lapse of several 
minutes, she would have resumed her 
story, she was gently, but firmly, told 
that she must not talk until she had fully 
recovered her composure. To all this 
she paid no heed. 

“There’s not much more to tell, doc- 
tor, but you ought to know everything 
right now, for it may be too late to do 
anything to-morrow,” she persisted 
wearily. “I promise not to get fussed 
again.” 

“Well, all right, go ahead,” the phy- 
sician said. “But, if you don’t behave 
yourself, you’!] do yourself more harm 
than I can undo in a year.” Speaking 
in a spirit of friendly banter, that 
brought a faint smile to the lips of the 
overwrought girl, he said: “You say 
that you fired, but I guess you didn’t 
hurt him very badly!” 

“Search me, but I heard him give a 
little kind of grunt, just the same,” she 
retorted, speaking more calmly than at 
any time since her collapse. “That's 
about all I can tell you, for the next in- 
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stant he just slammed me to the ground, 
and | struck so hard that my lungs went 
flat like an empty bellows. The last 
thing I remember was the barking of 
the hounds. They sounded as if they'd 
brought something at bay. Then every- 
thing became an awful mess. I knew 
that | was walking, but I didn’t know 
why, or where I was hitting for. Then 
1 wouldn’t know anything, and afte 
that more walking, or sitting down and 
crying. At last I must have gone dead 
for keeps, because the last thing I re- 
member was lying on the ground, and, 
when I looked up, | found myself here 
and was told that a couple of chaps 
carried me home.” 

“Here’s something I’d like to know 
about,” said the physician, encouraged 
by her improvement. “Did you feel 
any hair on the thing that caught you?” 

“Sure! He had long, coarse hair,” 
was the startling description. “Still, 
that could have been a fur coat. You 
know | had my heavy gloves on, and | 
was so scared | don’t believe I could 
have told a skin coat from the hair of 
a wild animal. Haye you ever been 
really territied 

“No, and I don’t want to be,” he an- 
swered with a smile. “Do you know 
where you were when you were 
caught?” 

“Sure! I know the very spot. I'll 
never forget it if I live to see the sun 
burn out! It’s right under the big 
oak that spreads one limb clear across 
the road. Where that panther got his, 
you know.” She sighed wearily and 
sat up, The effort caused her much 
pain, and for the first time they ob- 
served that her hair was down and her 
light shirt waist was torn beyond re- 
pair, the back having entirely disap- 
peared. “I’m a sight!” she declared 
with a faint smile. She sank back on 
the pillows, saying: “Don’t ask me any- 
thing more to-night. I’m so tired. Give 
me one more powder, please, and then 
let me sleep. Oh! My Breeze?” 


~~? 
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“He’s all right. I took care of him, 
right after Mr. Winters and his sister 
drove off,” said one of the maids, 

“Oh, that was so good of you. My 
Breeze!” She closed her eyes, but 
quickly opened them and said: “The 
men who found me—please see that 
something’s done for them,” 

Doctor Eastman carried her up to her 
room, and left her in the care of Miss 
Winters. He then administered to the 
old man, and, within half an hour, he, 
in company with the sheriff and several 
deputies, was at the oak with the over- 
hanging branch. The hounds, in no 
degree discouraged by the several fail- 
ures which had followed their efforts 
in this most baffling of chases, eagerly 
took up the scent and ran, in the direc- 
tion of the Winters’ home. They had 
covered a distance of something like 
two hundred yards when they stopped 
abruptly. 

“Same old story, they’ve lost it 
again,” remarked the sheriff. Glancing 
about, he ventured: “This may be where 
he heard the hounds and took to the 
fields. But why don’t the scent hold 
warm?” 

One hound, more ambitious than the 
rest, left the pack and soon gave tongue 
twenty-five feet away. The others 
joined him, and at once the entire pack 
was in full cry. But this warm trail was 
quickly lost. Again the ambitious 
hound, after much nosing about, found 
the scent and followed it, a distance of 
two hundred feet, to a large tree whose 
far-reaching branches overhung a 
stream. Instantly the hounds were 
barking at the base of the tree, and 
there the promising trail ended. Once 
more the human brute or wild beast had 
made his escape. 

“He climbed that tree and then 
dropped into the water,” said the doctor. 

“Keckon he did,” the sheriff agreed. 
“It may not be of any use, but four of 
you boys ride along both sides of the 
stream. Here, Bill, you and George 
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trail toward Marshville, one on each 
side, and Fred and Andrew go the other 
way, as far as Birdsville. Divide the 
hounds between you. Then when he 
makes land again you'll have him per- 
haps!” 

“Tt’s a wild-goose chase. That devil’s 
not human,” declared the doctor, as he 
watched the forms of the four deputies 
growing dimmer in the moonlight. 
“Sometimes I half believe he can fly, 
for you know what Mrs. Winters said 
about his not touching the ground.” 

“That’s right,” some one indorsed. 
“The way this scent jumps it looks as 
if he’s got wings, all right, for a short 
trip, anyway.” 

Late that night word from a neigh- 
boring State reached the sheriff that two 
convicts of desperate character had es- 
caped and must be taken dead or alive. 
Already, since they had been at large, 
they had shot down three of their pur- 
suers. One was described as a giant 
in size. Their cleverness in evading the 
officers had thus far rendered capture 
impossible. They had been at liberty 
for several days, but, owing to the mis- 
understanding of a new clerk, Sheriff 
Millar had not been warned at the mo- 
ment of escape. It now transpired that 
the outlaws had become separated, and 
with the message the sheriff received a 
photograph of each man. 

“Well, I may have been mistaken 
about its being a ‘Jack the Strangler,’ 
but it had all of the earmarks to me,” 
the sheriff commented. In a burst of 
facetiousness he added: “I was begin- 
ning to think it was a kangaroo!” 

“So was I,” his wife rejoined almost 
gravely. “I can’t for the life of me sce 
how any real man could make those long 
jumps. Then, you know, Mrs. Winters 
felt hair on whatever it was that choked 
her. Now what do you make out of 
that?” 

“That big convict may be part gorilla. 
Perhaps he’s the missing link,” the sher- 
iff ventured, and his expression had lost 
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some of its lightness. “But I’m not 
going to make anything out of anything 
until I have a chance to see those two 
birds.” 

Mrs. Millar sighed and declared: “I 
wish they were behind the bars, right 
now!" 

CHAPTER XI. 
BOB HARDING ARRIVES. 


O one in the county was more loved 
by the law-abiding citizens than 
Sheriff Millar, and none was more 
feared by those whose acts brought 
them under the dark shadow of justice. 
During his long term of service he had 
rarely failed in his search for an of- 
fender. Yet in no sense did he con- 
sider himself in the light of a human 
ferret, but frankly admitted that he 
owed his success to bold, open warfare, 
by which method he secured the aid 
of the entire community. The law- 
abiding element gave him prompt and 
willing assistance, while the outlaws 
served him, unwillingly it is true, in 
order to save their own necks. When 
he failed to get his man it was because 
no one within his jurisdiction knew the 
hiding place of the offender. 

Into the community there had re- 
cently filtered a floating population 
which brought with it an ugly percent- 
age of undesirables. They worked only 
when they had to, and for the most part 
lived huddled together in out-of-the- 
way places. On the morning following 
the announcement of the escape of the 
convicts the nearest town was crowded 
with excited news seekers, among whom 
not a few of the unwholesome element 
were in evidence. This latter fact was 
the sheriff’s opportunity. “Some one’s 
hiding those chaps, and he’s going to 
turn them loose within two hours, or 
there'll be one big housecleaning,” he 
declared in the presence of several of 
the undesirables. There was a deter- 
mined ring to his voice when he added: 
“T’ll start on the minute.” 
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Sheriff Millar knew his warning 
would be repeated and that it would 
gain weight in the telling. 

That afternoon a young man, accom- 
panied by a boy of twelve, drove his 
car into the Winters’ place for gaso- 
line. the old man greeted him cor- 
dially and offered to fill his tank. 

“But | didn’t come to rob you, I only 
want enough to carry me to the next 
garage,” the stranger objected. 

“Son, I’ve got mor’n anuf gas t’ send 
a thousan’ spark carts like yourn from 
here to th’ moon! Come fur?” 

“Just a little over a hundred miles, if 
you mean to-day.” 

“A hundred miles,” the old man ex- 
claimed. “I reck’n that’d be ‘bout all 
my colt, Blaze, could do!” 

The young man smiled urbanely and 
began a superficial inspection of his 
car. In the easy course of the ensu- 
ing conversation the old man learned 
that the stranger’s name was Robert 
Harding, Bob for short, that he was in 
his senior year in a law school, that the 
boy was his brother Jim, and that he 
was taking him home from a hospital 
where he had been confined because of 
an accident. 

The two men at once conceived a 
strong liking for each other, and Har- 
ding was easily persuaded to postpone 
the balance of his run until the next day. 
A lover of horses and other live stock, 
with no mean knowledge of intensive 
farming, he saw in the prospect of go- 
ing about the well-managed estate, 
under the guidance of the enthusiastic 
old man, the promise of a treat that 
was not to be missed. They had just 
left the thoroughly equipped stable and 
were on their way to the kennels when 
they saw Mrs. Winters running toward 
them. Harding, in his ignorance, 
thought she was the old man’s grand- 
daughter, and, as she came nearer, he 
saw that she was of unusual beauty. 
He felt a sudden delight at the thought 
he was to know her and be her guest 
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During the passing 


until the next day. 
of a second he built for himself a won- 
derful romance which was _ instantly 
shattered by the old man. 

“Why, wife!” he exclaimed, clearly 


showing his anxiety. “Y’ hadn’t ought 
t’ be runnin’ around like this, y’ ain’t 
right smart yit.” 


“Yes, I know.” she replied. “Oh, 
something dreadful’s happened. Some- 


thing dreadful!” 

“Mrs. Woodburn ain’t dade?” 
asked with painful deliberation. 
thought she was gittin’ on.” 

“Oh, but it isn’t Mrs. Woodburn,” she 
answered. “It’s those awful convicts. 
I mean the giant one. He’s caught little 
Rosie Millar, and he’s got her in a house 
near her father’s.” 

The old man swayed, as if struck a 


he 
sal | 


powerful blow. The color in Bob’s 
cheeks rose and then receded. 
“Little Rosie Millar,” the  half- 


stunned old man repeated. 

“Poor Mrs. Millar was frantic when 
she phoned. She said the beast was 
holding the child to save himself, and 
that, if they tried to arrest him, he’d 
kill her in the sight of everybody. The 
poor mother says that you may be able 
to do something.” 

“Me!” the old man exclaimed des- 
perately. “They always reck’n I can 
pull ’em through!” He shook his head 
at the hopelessness of the situation. 
“Tell her I'll drive over, but thar can’t 
nothin’ be done.” 

“Is the place hard to find?” Bob 
asked. 

The old man shook his head, and Mrs. 
Winters supplemented: “You can’t pos- 
sibly miss it. Just follow this road. It 
can’t be over four miles from here.” 

“Give me a rifle,” Bob requested in 
a tone that carried a command. “I’ve 
got a revolver, but that’s good only in 
close quarters.” 

“Give him th’ new rifle,” the old man 
said. He added despondently: “But 
it won’t do no good, now; for, if y’ miss 
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thet first shot, he’ll kill little Rosie. I 
know thet breed. Y’ can’t risk thet 
first shot.” 

Upon receiving the rifle Bob gave 
his car a final glance and invited the old 
man to ride. Uncle Winters moved 
slightly forward, hesitated and then 
drew baek; 
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“T ain't much acquainted with them 
gas eaters,” he explained, forcing a 
smile. “They don’t answer t’ the voice 
t’ suit me, an’ I reck’n Blaze’ll git thar 
*bout as soon as you-all do!” 

“Pile in, Jim,” said Bob. Turning 
to the old man he said: “I'll remember 
about that ‘first shot!’ ” 

He sprang to his place in the car, and 
the next instant they had turned into 
the highway and were hidden in a cloud 
of dust. The run of four miles was 
made in nearly as many minutes, and, 
although Bob was in a country that was 
strange to him it would have been im- 
possible for him to miss the place 
sought. A large crowd marked the 
spot, now but a short distance ahead, 
and just beyond this gathering was a 
small house. 

Thats. %t,” 
car. “Let’s walk, 
in that mob.” 

He had scarcely spoken when they 
heard the sharp bark of a revolver, fol- 
lowed by the deep, moaning cry of a 
mob; then all was oppressively still. 
Jim grasped his brother’s hand. Pres- 
ently the stillness was broken by the 
sound of a distant voice. They could 
not distinguish the words, but the tone 
was defiantly aggressive, a challenge 
The voice ceased, and only the moan- 
ing of the mob was heard. 

“Somebody in the crowd’s been shot,” 
Bob ventured. “Nobody dares to return 
the fire.” 

“Couldn’t you pick him off, Bob?” 
Jim asked. “You're a crackajack !” 

“Only a third-rater, Jim,” Bob an- 
“Any of these fellows here 


Sob said, stopping his 
No place for a car 


swered. 
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could beat me, and the risk’s too great 
for them.” 

They hurried forward, and a mo- 
ment later joined the helpless, crushing, 
distraught crowd. In point of size it 
had almost attained the dignity of a 
multitude. Confusion, bordering on 
frenzy, reigned. Hysterical women, 
tear-streaked and disheveled, aimlessly 
shoved their way through the swaying, 
crushing, living mass, wringing their 
hands or pressing them against their 
temples and moaning piteously. Strong 
men, wild-eyed and with ashen faces, 
their jaws set and with nostrils rigidly 
distended, their gaze riveted on a com- 
mon object, swayed with the motion of 
the mass, silent and despairing. The 
brothers yielding to the contagion of the 
moment looked in the direction of the 
general gaze and learned what it meant 
to be horrified. 


CHAPTER XII. 
AT THE WINDOW. 


TANDING at an open window, hold- 
ing a little girl of six before him, 
his unshaven, brutal face streaked with 
red from a gash over one eye, was a 
man of great size, a veritable giant. In 
his free hand he held a large revolver 
which only the moment before had 
poured its deadly charge into the body 
of a deputy who, under the imagined 
protection of a flag of truce, had at- 
tempted to make terms with him. 
Driven for days from doubtful shelter 
to still more doubtful shelter, the in- 
tended victim for hounds and guns, 
the desperado had lost what little of 
the human he ever may have possessed. 
He saw in the flag of truce nothing but 
a sly attempt at his life. White flags, 
like those who bore them, were his 
deadly enemies, and he fought as a 
ferocious wild beast brought to bay 
would have fought. 
No one dared fire a.shot for fear of 
missing him and hitting the child. An 


attempt to carry the house by storm 
was not to be thought of. The outlaw 
focused his eyes on the crowd in a way 
that made each man feel himself to be 
the especially selected object of that 
awful gaze. They were brave men, and 
they knew how to shoot straight, but 
each felt that the cautious raising of a 
rifle, or the less certain aiming of a 
revolver, would be the signal for the 
little one’s death. The fiend, knowing 
his advantage, kept moving the child 
before him from side to side, now by a 
quick motion and again slowly, thus 
making accurate aim impossible. 

Jim clung to his brother and _ half 
sobbed. “Oh, Bob!” 

Bob stifled a groan and said: “Buck 
up, Jim. We'll win yet!” 

“We can’t, Bob, we can’t. He’s got 
us all dead cold!” 

“Are both convicts in there?” Bob 
asked at random. 

“No, but they caught the other one 
about ten miles from here,” some one 
answered. “The brute in there don't 
know it, either.” 

“They nabbed him about an_ hour 
ago,” another man said. 

“Why don’t they get into the house 
from the rear?’’ a woman asked. “They 
could do that while he’s watching us 
here. If I was a man [’d——’” 

Sheriff Millar was passing at the 
time, and he whirled and glared at the 
speaker. “Don’t do it. Don’t let any 
one even try,’ he warned huskily. 
“Heaven knows it’s bad enough now, 
but, the minute he got wise, he'd do it! 
We can’t get him that way.” 

He passed on to repeat his warning, 
his face‘haggard with anguish. As 
Bob watched him walk away, the crowd 
opening to give him easy passage, he 
observed that he was decidedly lame. 

“Papa! papa!” exclaimed the child, as 
she discovered her father, only to see 
him instantly disappear in the crowd. 


“Oh, papa!” 
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Her voice was barely heard, but in 
the frantic outreaching of her little 


arms was an appeal more potent than 
any words she might have uttered. The 


tightened his cruel grip and 
Irightened into silence she 
pressed her tiny hands against her 
mouth and with her eyes sent forth 
the appeal she dared not utter. Not 
once did the murderer take his watch- 
ful gaze from the crowd. 

Bob gripped his brother’s shoulder. 
Every part of him was crying out to 
him to do something. After that out- 
cry from the little one he could no 
longer remain an idle onlooker. “Jim, 
you stay right here until I come back,” 
he said quietly. “If you move around 
you'll get lost. I’m going to see the 
sheriff.” 

Jim knew that an attempt at rescue 
was to be made, and he wished that he 
had insisted upon going with his brother. 
He was sure that something was going 
to happen, and it was intolerable for 
him not to be on hand when the sur- 
prise was sprung. The crowd about 
him was growing denser, and, ignoring 
Bob’s admonition to remain where he 
was, he left the spot and worked his 
way to a position from where he could 
watch whatever might take place in the 
open space between the mob and the 
house. Presently he saw three deputies 
making their way through the crowd, 
and their actions roused his curiosity. 
They would hold brief, but eager, con- 
versation with a person and then ad- 
dress the next. They passed quickly 
from one to the other, approaching 
women as well as men. Jim was puz- 
zled. Then one of the deputies came 
to him and asked if he had a gun or a 

lver. Receiving an answer in the 
negative the man passed on without 
further words, leaving Jim still more 


puzzle d. 


outlaw 
shook her. 


len minutes may have passed, during 
which time the had not 


‘hance , ani —- 
changed, when meaningless outcries and 


situation 
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shouts of command sounded above the 
noise of the mob. Jim forgot all about 
his freshly knit arm and, with no 
thought of personal danger, ducked and 
wedged his way in the direction of the 
fresh outbreak. He had not gone far 
when he discovered a group of depu- 
ties crowded into a confused, strug- 
gling mass. [ven as he wondered what 
it was all about he saw a tall, lithe man, 
barefooted and partly coatless, his 
trousers torn, suddenly appear from 
among the officers and, wrenching him- 
self free from those who were trying 
to hold him, dash toward the house. 
With a few strides he had distanced his 
pursuers and was well on his way to his 
goal which stood about three hundred 
feet from the crowd. With a thrill Jim 
made a fresh discovery. As the man 
continued his run there was revealed 
from beneath the remains of his coat 
the telltale stripes of the convict suit. 

“Stop him! Stop him!” 

The command came from the sheriff, 
and his voice was heard above the din. 
3ut who in all that vast, eager crowd 
could have done that? No one but a 
mounted man could have caught the 
fleeing man. Jim watched him with 
admiration. Although he knew he must 
be a criminal he was forced to admire 
his grace and speed. He had never 
seen his equal except in his own brother. 
He wished that Bob would return be- 
fore the fellow could reach the house, 
or was shot down. He was firmly of 
the belief that Bob could have overtaken 
that escaping convict. His faith in his 
big brother was absolute. Now the 
chance of Bob being shot by the giant 
in the window did not, in the stress of 
his excitement, occur to him. His single 
desire at that moment was to have Lob 
suddenly bound into the open and show 
the crowd ‘some real running! The 
fugitive had covered one third of the 
distance and in another moment would 
reach the house. Seeing in him an 
ally the giant did not molest him, and, 
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as the distance yet to go shortened, the 
fleeing man increased his marvelous 
speed. 

“He'll do it!” Jim cried under his 
breath. “He'll do it!” 

The crowd held the same belief and 
howled in the anger of its disappoint- 
ment and impotence. 

“Shoot him! Shoot him!” the sheriff 
exclaimed. , 

The willing deputies aimed low and 
fired. 

The giant fired, too, and an officer 
dropped. 

The escaping convict reeled and fell. 
In an instant he had staggered to his 
feet and was continuing his wonderful 
run. He had been shot in the head, for, 
when he rose and half turned toward 
the crowd, his face was streaked with 
crimson, He must have been badly hurt. 
He had gone but a few feet more when 


To be continued in next week’s issue 
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he fell again and was able to rise only 
after great exertion. 

“Give him another, boys,” shouted the 
sheriff. “We've got him!” 

A volley was fired, and a deputy gave 

y of pain, but the wounded con- 
vict continued painfully on, and the 
crowd cheered at the sight of his failing 
strength. But in the mind and heart of 
Jim there was no exultation, no desire 
to blend his voice with the cry of the 
mob. lor, as the wounded man turned 
toward the deputies, Jim had _recog- 
nized, even through a clever disguise, 
the features of Bob. 

“They’ve shot Bob!” he exclaimed. 
“They've shot-——” 

“Not so loud, son,” said a deputy, 
placing his hand over the boy’s mouth, 
“Nobody’s shot. It’s all faked. That 
stain is red paint!” 

The man spoke the truth in part. 
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DIDAPASS CECE 


KING OF RAILROAD BEATS 


HERE came to New York recently “Gypsy the Wanderer,” king of railroad 


beats. 


He stayed but a short time, leaving the city in May for San Fran- 


cisco, California, in an effort to demonstrate that he can travel on fast trains 
and make the trip in six days and a half without paying fare. 


In private life the wanderer calls himself Joseph Belsky. 


says that 


He 


he has traveled over a large part of Europe, and sixty-six times across this con- 


tinent, at the expense of the railroads. 


Being a careful calculator, he estimates 


that he owes the railroads about $264,347, and he intends to keep on owing it. 


——= 
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RUBBER-HEEL PRINT CAUSES ARREST 


FOLLOWING the theft of a quantity of goods from the loft of a manufac- 


turer of silk dre 


in New York the discovery of an imprint left by a 
rubber heel caused the arrest of one of the manufacturer’s employees. 


A de- 


tective who examined the premises found a piece of paper bearing the letter head 


of the company lying on a table in the loft. 


On this sheet was a mark that 


the detective thought might have been made by the imprint of a rubber heel. 
Closer examination disclosed the faint impression of the words, “Canton, Mass.,” 
and “Plymouth, Mass.,” surrounded by small circles. 

Believing such an imprint to be unusual in the city, the detective decided 
to take impressions of the shoes of all the company’s employees. Among the 
thirty prints he examined he found one that corresponded with that revealed on 
the sheet of paper. The man who wore the shoes had been in the employ of 
the manufacturer only one week. He was arrested. 
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& Alan Macdonald 


Author of ‘‘Unseen Assistance,’ 


ARLY in May the first assis- 
tant cashier in the Commer- 
cial Bank of Williamsville be- 
! gan wearing a false face. 
George Marky wore it continuously un- 
til the following second day of July, It 
was not, of course, a mask of paint and 
papier-maché but it was as deceptive, 
, as the most elaborate Hal- 





neverthele 
loween false face. 

For fifteen years and several months 
Marky’s honest face had mirrored with 
probity an upright soul. Ever since the 
day, long ago, when he came from his 
home in the North and applied at the 
bank for a position as clerk he had been 
and willing worker. Born in the 
he was a stalwart lad who 
pull a long saw 
the woods, 


an able 
timber lands 
could swing an ax or 
with the stanchest men of 
but he had an idea that to make a for- 
tune one must go where fortune is, and, 
naturally, he knew there was money in 
banks. With high hopes he had given 
over the ax for the pen. 
and a half had passed 
routine way, as years do pass in 
and he had won the respect and 
trust of his fellows and learned that 
one who handles money for other men 
does not necessarily make money for 
himself. It was at the termination of 
this period that Housman, the venerable 
cashier of the bank, died, and hope 
fared anew in Marky’s heart. It 
ied inevitable that he would be made 
cashier, but days of uncertainty slipped 
ugh the glass of time, and for some 
reason, as obscure to Marky as the 
nebular hypothesis, they appointed an- 
other man. 


sk- 


But the decade 
in the 


banks, 


°° ett. 


Spring began to deck the trees of win- 
ter with garlands for the coming sum- 
mer, and the warm sunshine streamed 


through the skylight above Marky's 
desk. The bank seemed to him 
like an old theater, forever darkened 


after its last performance, and the bur- 
geoning world beckoned him away. 
George Marky fell to dreaming. 
Through the bank’s front window, over 
the tops of the business buildings on the 
far side of Commercial Street, he could 
see the green-clad hills that reared their 
crests at the edge of the city. He 
found himself staring and more 
frequently out of the window, while 
ledgers and other money and 
bonds and stocks lay on the desk before 
him. So heavy a hand did this nos- 
talgia lay upon him that there were 
times when he could actually 


more 


men’s 


smell 
scent of the woods and the 
newly cut timber. A great longing for 
the open country of his youth seized 
him, and his soul tt 
the bank that had denied his ear 


pines and of 


ined in disgust fr 
ly hopes. 


mind was divided, the 





For 
pen pulled him in one direction, and the 
ax tugged in 
watched the beauty of the budding tre 
as he walked to and from the h 
and the warm sun 


days his 


another. He eagerly 


where he roomed, 


was melting the indecision of his wil! 
And then, quite suddenly, he resolve 


take a fortune with 
all came to h 

the 

false face. To 


to go back and to 
him. His plan for 
readily, and throughout 
two months he wore the 


following 


his actual countenance did not 
change, but behind it he hatched 
developed his secret. 


be sure 
and 
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The two months of preparation were 
of little importance because nothing 
stood in his way. He went into train- 
ing like a professional athlete, and, 
whenever his duties at the bank per- 
mitted, he took long walks into the 
woods with an ax. For week-ends he 
went with little “Buddy” Wiggins, the 
fourteen-year-old son of the woman at 
whose house he roomed, on camping 
trips into the hills. Buddy, whose 
father was dead, reveled in the com- 
panionship, and built fires and watched 
coffee and bacon with greatest glee. 
And at times Marky forgot his nefari- 
ous scheme and was just a boy. He 
grew to love little Buddy Wiggins, to 
enjoy the boy’s joy. He taught him .to 
fish in the swift streams, to shoot and 
to drive his automobile. 

When the two months had passed 
George Marky had become an anomaly 
in the bank. While the faces of his fel- 
low workers still wore a winter pallor 
his was tanned and healthy. He had 
grown stalwart in appearance, and his 
thews were strong as whipcord. But 
all this was essential if he was to gain 
his fortune. He planned, after he left 
the bank in July, to hurry to the timber 
country of the North and there assume 
another personality altogether, the per- 
-sonality of the roving lumberjack. 

So it was that in the closing hour of 
the banking day, on the second of July, 
George Marky stood in the forward of- 
fices of the bank and looked out the 
window. Outwardly he was as calm 
as the sunny day, but inwardly he was 
stirred by tense, exciting impatience. 
The buzz of workers preparing to leave 
murmured behind him. Girls hastily 
computed on noisy machines the last of 
the checks cleared that day, and clerks 
ran hither and thither with reports and 
ledgers. It had been Marky’s duty for 
years to close the vault for the night. 
He waited. 

“Beg pardon, but Rakin says every- 
thing is in the vault, sir.” 


Marky turned, nodded to the boy, who 
had spoken deferentially behind him, 
and walked through the bank to the 
vault room. His own desk was in the 
same compartment. He went to it and 
pretended to be very busy; in reality he 
waited and watched. Miss Salberger, 
the head bookkeeper, passed the vault 
room door on her way out and nodded 
brightly. Rakin, getting hurriedly into 
his coat, bade him good night. Marky 
heard a laughing group of younger em- 
ployees go out the front door, then 
stillness. He looked warily around; the 
bank was deserted; his moment had 
come. 

He went to the front door and 
snapped the catch. His plan called for 
a few moments alone, then the whole 
world might come in. He returned to 
the vault, entered its steel portals and 
remained there a very few minutes. He 
came out with several packages of bills 
of large denomination, valued in all at 
ten thousand dollars, and twenty thou- 
sand dollars in negotiable bonds. He 
had prepared a list of the packages he 
was to take. Wrapping the packages 
carelessly in a newspaper he closed the 
vault door and set the time lock. Noth- 
ing short of dynamite or one of the new 
torches, that cut through steel as a hot 
knife passes through cold butter, could 
open it before nine o’clock the next 
morning. 

He stood there a moment, the inevi- 
tability of his act in closing the vault 
startled him. He had not thought of it 
with any emotion when he made his 
plans, but he realized that he had taken 
a step, which he could not retract. He 
shrugged his shoulders, however, put 
on his hat and coat, picked up his pack- 
age and hastened to the door. He 
shut it carefully behind him and walked 
unconcernedly fo the corner and down 
Rylan Street which lay beside the bank. 

About fifty feet from the corner 
stood his long, low automobile, and his 


eyes lighted. He had spent the savings 











of years to buy the motor car, but it 
was an incarnation of speed and power, 
and he would need it to-night. The 
tool box, on the running board nearest 
the sidewalk, he had emptied\that morn- 
ing. He opened it and packed in it the 
newspaper parcel of wealth. He might 
have been putting away a lunch for a 
trip into the country. Then he clamped 
the lid and locked it. 

Marky smiled with relief. Putting 
the riches in the tool box was a master 
stroke, he thought. “No one would 
ever think a man fool enough to hide 
thirty thousand in the tool box of an 
automobile and then leave the car 
parked in the street,” he mused. 

He chuckled, as he returned to the 
bank and let himself in. Going into 
the front office he sat down in the presi- 
dent’s chair and waited. He had pur- 
posely chosen a day when President 
Naylon had made one of his brief trips 
out of town and had left word that he 
would return, if possible, before the 
end of the banking day. Marky wanted 
Naylon to see him leave the bank with- 
out plunder; he considered that would 
be a good move. Then, too, he wanted 
to see Naylon a last time; he did not 
fike Naylon, never had liked him. He 
never could tell whether the reserved, 
quiet-eyed littke man was thinking of 
lischarging, or promoting, him. 

When he saw Naylon hurry across 
the street toward the bank he went back 
to his own desk. There he busied him- 
self with papers. He heard Naylon 
ome in and enter his office. The presi- 
dent was there but a few minutes, and 
then he strode quickly back to the vault 
room. 


“Haven't closed the vault yet, have 
you?” he asked. 

“A minute ago,” Marky replied, 

“l ought to get into it right away,” 
Naylon declared. “For two cents I’d 
have it drilled. I was tipped off to-day 
that there’s something wrong with those 
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Duquesne bonds, and we’re loaded with 
them.” 

The president paced back and forth 
on the tiles, and with each fall of his 
foot Marky became more nervous. 

“Cost us a neat sum last time I had 
it drilled,” continued Nayion. “Well, 
I’ll wait until morning, though the delay 
may mean as big a loss.” 

He nodded thoughtfully and started 
out. Marky followed him. Whatever 
enjoyment he had hoped to gain from 
his last meeting with Naylon never ma- 
terialized. He waited in anxiety for 
Naylon to speak again. At the door 
Naylon said: “You've worked pretty 
steadily of late, Marky. Remember, 
I’m watching you. Don’t worry about 
that cashier appointment. Policy has 
a food deal to do with running a bank.” 

He said good night in his brisk man- 
ner and hurried away. Marky looked 
after him with ironic surprise. It had 
been years since Naylon had praised his 
work in such a cordial tone. Puzzled, 
Marky turned the night lock on the door 
and walked to his car. He wiped cold 
moisture from his forehead. The 
president’s words, “Remember, I’m 
watching you,” remained in his mind. 
The proposal of drilling the vault had 
left him nervous and uneasy. 

“Whew,” he said softly. “I thought 
surely the jig was up. Odd how nery- 
ous a fellow gets. But I’ve got fifteen 
hours now, fifteen good hours. By to- 
morrow morning I'll be plain Garry 
Kernan, lumberjack, and George Marky 
will be gone forever.” 

He drove his car slowly through the 
streets until he came to a small, two- 
story house in a middle-class residential 
neighborhood. He stopped the car at 
the curb and entered the house. He 
was about to ascend the stairs to his 
room on the second floor when Mrs 
Wiggins, in her inevitable gingham 
dress and soiled apron, caine into the 
hall and called him. 

“I’m terribly sorry, Mr. Marky,” she 
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began, and her thin voice, vibrant with 
anxiety, made Marky wince. He looked 
at her sharply, and his first impulse was 
to believe she was sorry because he had 
robbed the bank, but she went on: 
“Buddy got into your rooms again to- 
day, and I’m afraid he tore one of your 
books. You can deduct the damage 
from the rent.” 

Through the open door behind her 
came the sounds of a boy’s sobs. The 
woman, her thin hair drawn back from 
her forehead, her shoulders stooped 
with continued work, always aroused 
Marky’s sympathy. He would have 
sought other quarters long ago, but he 
was sorry for Mrs. Wiggins, a widow 
striving to bring up her small family, 
and lately he had taken almost a pa- 
ternal interest in Buddy. <A thought, 
that made him happy despite his un- 
easiness, occurred to him. “I’m going 
away, Mrs. Wiggins, and I want you 
to tell Buddy he can have the books,” 
he said. “Oh, I'll keep the room,” he 
added, seeing the sharp look of anxiety 
that flashed into her tired eyes. “You 
leave it just as it is; let it be Buddy’s 
room.” 

Tears welled into Mrs. Wiggins’ 
eyes. “You've been so good about 
everything, Mr. Marky.” 

Marky felt suddenly uncomfortable. 
He could see Mrs. Wiggins when the 
police came to her door next day, look- 
ing for him. He could fancy her up- 
raised hands, her tears, her lamentation 
about “the disgrace of it.” He thrust 
some money into her hands and hurried 
to his room, 

“Women never do understand,” he 
began and then stopped. His mother’s 
picture lay on the floor, displaced from 
his desk in the recent invasion of Buddy. 
He picked it up, frowning thoughtfully, 
and placed it on the desk. “Unpleasant 
business, robbery,” he murmured. 

Impatiently he drew a suit case from 
under his desk and opened it on the 
table. Moving quickly about the com- 


fortable room he gathered from drawers 
and clothespress a lumberjack’s hob. 
nailed shoes, some woolen shirts, an old 
pair of corduroy trousers, a_ black 
leather belt, a sheath knife, and a bat- 
tered felt hat. These he crowded into 
the case. He took his razor and comb 
from the bureau, but left his brushes, 

From the wall he took down a large 
map. Spreading it unevenly on the 
suit case he glanced again at the blue 
penciled line he had made to mark the 
route from Williamsville to the station 
at Swenton. Here a single track rail- 
way ran up into the timber country, 
He intended to go that night by auto- 
mobile to Swenton and there catch the 
eleven o’clock train north, the last night 
train. He folded the map and crowded 
it into the case, 

He was closing the case when he 
heard a stealthy sound in the hall out- 
side his door. He was surprised at the 
way his heart seemed to leap into his 
throat and his pulses pounded in his 
ears. Marky threw the suit case under 
the bed and sank into a chair. “Come 
in,” he managed to call. 

The door opened and Buddy Wiggins 
entered mysteriously and closed it. 

“Well, you little imp,” Marky ex- 
claimed, and he smiled with relief. 
“Why all the Indian stuff?” 

“Don’t want mother to know,” whis- 
pered Buddy. “Say. I hear you're go- 
ing away, ‘dad,’” he had used that name 
for Marky ever since the day Marky 
had allowed him to drive the big auto- 
mobile to Irontown, twenty miles be- 
yond Swenton. 

“Why, yes, Buddy,” Marky replied, 
and it was a pleasure for him to talk 
with the boy. “I’m going. Did your 
mother tell you about the books?” 

“Yeah. Say, you goin’ far?” 

Marky nodded. “Why?” 

“On the train?” 

“Sure, everybody goes on trains.” 

Buddy gripped his hands. “Take me 
with you, dad,” he pleaded. “I’m tired 
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of it here. Ma licks me for everything. 
I can’t go nowhere, or do nothin’. Ma 
did let me go with you, but she won’t 
ever let me go fishin’ or trampin’ alone. 
Please take me with you, oh, please.” 

Marky put an arm across the lad’s 
shoulder and looked past him. For 
minutes he seriously considered the 
proposal ; it brought home to him the 
loneliness that would characterize his 
flight. After all he would have to be 
on guard continually ; he could not make 
friends easily, for quick friends might 
prove to be enemies, or even detectives. 
It would have to be for a long time a 
lone hand. But Marky shook the idea 
from his mind. Taking Buddy with 
him was, of course, impossible, 

“Can't do it, Buddy,” he said finally. 
“I'd like to, but you see I’m going on 
a secret mission. You know, one of 
the kind you read about. I’ve got to 
go it alone.” 

Tears flooded Buddy’s eyes, but his 
mother’s high, anxious voice sounded 
through the house, calling him to sup- 
per. He ran to the door. 

“You said you were going on the 
train,” he flung back with a meaning 
that puzzled Marky. “Well, you ain’t 
the only one. I’m going, too. I’m old 
enough, and I ain’t going to stay here.” 

“Now, Buddy,” remonstrated Marky, 
but Mrs. Wiggins’ call interrupted him. 

“You'll see,” Buddy whispered, and 
he slipped out. Some seconds later 
Marky heard him call from another part 
of the house: “Comin’, ma, comin’.” 

“Poor little devil,” commented Marky. 

He went to a front window and look- 
ing down saw that his car was standing 
where he had left it. He was kneeling 
on the floor a moment later, dragging 
the suit case from under the bed, wh®n 
it occurred to him that he had practi- 
cally told Buddy his entire plan of es- 
cape, and that Buddy would be ques- 
tioned by the police. 

“They’re sure to quiz him,” he rea- 
soned. “They'll easily discover that I 


did not leave on a train out of Williams- 
ville; and they may then hit on the idea 
that I motored to Swenton and took a 
train there, the only night train. I’ve 
got to be more careful.” 

Dusk began to creep into the room, 
and Marky looked at his watch. It 
was half past seven. He had plenty of 
time. If he left for Swenton at nine 
o’clock he would reach there in time to 
change his apparel and catch the eleven 
o'clock train. By morning he would be 
far away, would have left the train and 
taken a certain narrow-gauge lumber 
road into the hills. 

Once in an obscure camp he would 
leave after a few nights and strike 
across country on foot and so reach 
a camp where, perhaps, weeks would 
elapse before news of the robbery 
trickled in. He knew that his appear- 
ance in the lumberjack’s garb would 
arouse no suspicion. He was confident 
he knew the lumber country; he was 
born and brought up there. After the 
search had died down he wou!d buy 
timber land little by little; that had been 
his ambition for years. Some day he 
might be able to repay secretly the 
money which he had stolen. 

From a drawer in his desk he took a 
package of plug tobacco. He had al- 
most forgotten it. Taking a generous 
bite he put the rest in the case. Lum- 
berjacks all “chew,” and it had been 
part of Marky’s preparation to acquire 
the habit. Then, with a look of appre- 
hension, he opened the case and took 
out the tobacco. It was covered with 
Williamsville labels. 

“Whew,” he exclaimed. 

He sat down and one by one removed 
the tags. He threw them into the waste- 
basket, frowned and picked them all up 
again and put them in his pocket. He 
intended to lock his present clothing in 
the automobile at Swenton, and then to 
drive the car into the small lake be- 
yond the station. Days ago he had sur- 
veyed the lake’s shores and had dis- 
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covered a deep spot where he knew the 
car would remain a long time before 
being found. The station at Swenton 
stood alone, in a bleak, barren country- 
side. It had been built for a prospec- 
tive town in the early days of the road, 
but the town had never materialized. 
The trains stopped there, however, to 
take on water for the tong pull through 
the hills. 

Finally Marky picked up his raincoat, 
put on his hat and took the suit case in 
hand. He surveyed the dusk-darkened 
room for the last time and started for 
the door. A sound like the clash of 
automobile gears came to him; again 
his heart rose in his throat. He dropped 
the coat and suit case and ran to the 
window. Some one was in his car; 
it was moving away from the curb. In 
the dusk he could not recognize the 
thief. He threw up the window and 
then stifled the cry that rose to his 
lips. For a moment he was paralyzed; 
cold fingers seemed to be seeking his 
throat. He ran down the stairs and 
into the street. He was in time to see 
his car turn the corner and disappear. 

A blind sort of terror and rage seized 
Marky. Certainly he was pursued by 
some subtle, invisible Nemesis. Inci- 
dent after incident, suggestion upon sug- 
gestion had filled him with fear and 
uneasiness since the moment when he 
closed the vault, with thirty thousand 
dollars of other men’s money in his pos- 
session. Now he might pay the penalty 
for the theft while some one else spent 
the money. He ran hopelessly toward 
the corner. He saw a small automo- 
bile, a few yards up the street, standing 
beside the curb. He jumped into it, 
and, despite a warning from a nearby 
veranda, he started it and sped swiftly 
up the street. Far up the thoroughfare 
he caught sight of his own machine, 
bowling smoothly into the country. 

Mrs. Wiggins’ house was well on the 
outskirts of Williamsville, and the two 
cars were soon in the open country, 
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traveling a road to the south. The big 
car ahead pierced the space with a si- 
lent ease that wrung Marky’s heart; the 
thirty thousand dollars had been given 
wings. He crowded the small machine 
until its mechanism squeaked and 
groaned, but he could do no more than 
keep undiminished the distance between 
the two vehicles. He knew that the 
driver ahead could not be pushing the 
big machine to its utmost, and the 
thought that it might be thrown into 
its maximum speed at any moment and 
“walk” right away from him was a re- 
current torture. Every minute he ex- 
pected the “boat” in which he rode to 
“cough” and collapse in the road. 

Two miles south of Williamsville the 
car ahead swung sharply into the nar- 
row road, through the marshes that led 
to Swenton, and from there to Iron- 
town, twenty miles beyond. Marky 
groaned. Irontown was a mining cen- 
ter that the Williamsville police main- 
tained was a rendezvous for automobile 
thieves and rum-runners. Marky had 
visited the place once with Buddy, and 
he knew it was a rough community. 

At intervals along the Swenton road 
were small huts, surrounded by willow _ 
trees that whispered in the darkness. 
Bumping along the uneven surface 
Marky felt a chill in the wind, that 
drove back against his face, and a thin 
sprinkle of rain. It was now dark, and 
the red light on the rear of the car 
ahead winked wickedly back to him, and 
again it disappeared, and only the 
smooth purr of the powerful engine 
whispered back to him on the wind. 
Marky saw that heavy clouds were shut- 
ting out the last of the stars. 

Mile after mile the race over the rut- 
ted road went on. A sudden flash of 
lightning illumined the bleak, barren 
marshland, and there followed a low 
rumble of thunder. The rain streamed 
down in torrents. The wind came up, 
and rain-laden gusts drove through the 
crack of the windshield and swept in 
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around it. A mile or two reeled by, 
and the road became wet and slippery, 
yet the car ahead did not slacken its 
speed, and Marky was forced to hold 
the little car to its utmost. Another 
flash of lightning suddenly showed him 
the embankment of the railroad and the 
Swenton station, standing stark and 
solitary. 

As the car ahead reached the incline 
to the embankment it lurched sicken- 
ingly, and Marky saw the red light 
dance wildly. It leaped abruptly from 
the road, bounded across the ditch at 
the wayside, hurtled completely over in 
the air, and crashed upside down in the 
field. HKlame flared from the interstices 
of the hood about the engine. A cry 
of terror reached Marky. 

He raced his borrowed car to the 
foot of the incline and, in his excite- 
ment and surprise, jammed in his brakes 
so quickly that the car swerved on the 
greasy road, and the right rear wheel 
crashed against a bowlder. The impact 
shook him violently. He jumped from 
the car and ran toward the overturned 
machine in the field. Despite the slash- 
ing rain the flame tongues flickered 
brightly. Marky had visions of thirty 
thousand dollars burning with the car. 

Jumping the ditch he found .him- 
self floundering in soft mud, but he 
struggled to the side of the overturned 
car. The rain beat upon his face, and 
the fear of an explosion gripped him. 
Reaching the tool box he fumbled in 
his pockets and found the key. Bend- 
ing down he managed to unlock it, and 
his eager fingers reached for the news- 
paper package. Then a voice spoke to 
him from the night, a voice that awoke 
echoes in his memory. He stood a 
moment as if paralyzed, his hands 
grasping the thirty thousand dollars. 

“Dad,” the voice said moaningly. 

Marky knelt swiftly and peered under 
the car. In the fitful light of the flames, 
that fought for life against the drench- 
ing rain, he saw the pale face of Buddy. 


The boy lay pinned beneath the steer- 
ing wheel. One arm was bent gro- 
tesquely under him, and the white patch 
of his face, streaked with mud and 
tears, writhed with pain. His lips 
moved; as in a daze he whispered, 
“Dag,” 

Almost at Marky’s elbow, it seemed 
to him, above the how! of the wind and 
rain, boomed the mournful shriek of the 
approaching train, the last train uutil 
morning. Several times the locomo. 
tive sounded its deep, sonorous call, and 
in the lulls, there came to Marky the 
small voice from beneath the car. For 
a moment Marky raised a face, strange 
with emotion, toward the dark sky. 

Then he bent savagely and _ slipped 
his fingers in the mud under the edge 
of the car’s body. He lifted with all his 
strength, the strain hurt him, but the 
car budged a few inches. It was im- 
bedded in the mud. Again he lifted 
and gained a few inches more. ‘The 
boy’s body slumped down; Marky dared 
not let the weight of the machine rest 
upon Buddy in his new position. Des- 
perately, he held on; he felt in the mud 
with his foot, hoping to find a stonc 
he might slip beneath the edge of the 
car, but there was none. Buddy moaned 
in his pain. Marky gave one terrible, 
heart-breaking tug, and the mud grip 
loosened with a sound like a sigh. He 
was able to one knee under the 
edge, making a jack of his leg. He let 
the car rest there to regain his strength 
and his breath. 

The night train rushed with the 
shriek of brakes to the station and 
stopped. Over his shoulder Marky saw 
the murky storm clouds illumined by 
the flare of reflected fire from the open 
maw of the engine’s fire box. The crew 
always fired up at Swenton in prepara- 
tion for the hills ahead. The lights of 
the coach windows were strung along 
the embankment like a string of yellow 
jewels across the curtain of night. 

Again Marky bent to his task. With 
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a final effort he tipped the machine over 
on its side. Buddy slipped down in the 
mud at his feet like a soldier broken in 
battle. Marky stooped and took him 
in his arms. He arose, stepped to the 
tool box and took out the newspaper 
package of money. 

The clangor of the departing train 
rang in his ears, as he clambered care- 
fully down into the ditch and climbed 
to the road on the far side. As he 
reached the roadside the train was far 
up the track, and the red light at the 
end of its last coach winked solemnly 
back to him in the gloom. 

He tramped toward the car he had 
left in the road. He noticed with poig- 
nant alarm that it stood unevenly in the 
road, and that the bright shafts from 
its headlights shot at weird angles into 
the darkness. He discovered that one 
of the rear wheels had been smashed 
against the bowlder. With a sob in his 
throat he turned and trudged down the 
road toward Williamsville. Behind him 
in the field the flames came into their 
own, and the big car burned like the 
funeral pyre of his scheme. 

Hour after hour he plodded along in 
the rain. He carried Buddy with ma- 
ternal tenderness, and from time to 
time he stopped to listen to the beating 
of Buddy’s heart. Fresh fears assailed 
him. There had been strange, unsolved 
robberies and crimes committed on the 
marsh road. Suppose from one of those 
clumps of willows, or from one of the 
marsh shanties, highwaymen came and 
held him up. 

As he turned from the marsh road 
‘nto the two-mile stretch into Williams- 
ville he found himself running sith 
eagerness to get safely out of the marsh. 
But no sooner had he turned the corner 
than all his haste seemed in vain; there 
was a crashing of brush beside the 
highway as if some one was plunging 
from it. Marky stood stock still, but 
it proved to be only a white cow, stray- 
ing in the night. 
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Four hours later he stumbled to the 
veranda before the residence of a phy- 
sician on the outskirts of Williamsville, 
Leaning heavily against the door he 
rang the night bell. The boy in his 
arms was breathing painfully, but 
breathing. A light gleamed in the hall, 
and the doctor in pajamas opened the 
door. He preceded Marky into his of- 
fice and switched on the lights. Marky 
laid Buddy on the couch. 

“Automobile accident,” he explained, 

He dropped the money on the floor 
and drew up a chair. The doctor with 
swift, sure fingers examined Buddy, 
He shook his head. The pain of ex- 
amination aroused the boy, and he 
whimpered and opened his eyes. He 
managed a smile at Marky and reached 
out one grimy hand. Marky took it 
and felt the febrile fingers close tightly 
on his own. 

“You ain’t sore, are you, dad?” asked 
Buddy. ‘You said you were going on 
the train.” Then he lapsed into un- 
sciousness. 

“Will he live, doc?” Marky asked 
huskily. 

“T don’t know,” the doctor replied 
frankly. “I can’t make a thorough ex- 
amination here; don’t dare. You never 
can tell about these cases; anything is 
possible. Wait here, I'll get my car 
and take him to the hospital. That’s 
the quickest way. It isn’t far.” 

Sitting there Marky looked ruefully 
down at his clothing. He had neither 
hat nor coat, and his clothing was rain- 
soaked and muddy. If he boarded a 
train at the Williamsville station now 
he would leave a trail as discernible as 
the milky way on a clear night. 

He held Buddy in his arms in the 
doctor’s car while they sped to the hos- 
pital. The package of wealth lay at his 
feet. At the hospital he carried the boy 
into a big white room and there watched 
the nurses and the interne prepare him 
for the operating table. He saw the 
still white form on the white carriage, 
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as they wheeled Buddy into the little 
room at the end of the corridor. Out- 
side the door he waited, walking up and 
down. He had thirty thousand dollars 
under his arm, but he wished it were 
back in the vault. Dawn stole in 
through the high small windows of the 
corridor. Marky shuddered; like 
prison, he muttered. 

“Yes, I think he’ll live,” the doctor 
answered him as they wheeled Buddy 
down the corridor. 

“Give him every care,” Marky in- 
structed, “and send the bill to George 
Marky at the Commercial Bank.” 

The doctor nodded and _ followed 
Buddy’s carriage. Marky stared after 
him a moment. . Then he turned and 
made his way up the corridor. In the 


” 


morning, he decided, he would return 
the money and securities to the bank. 
Both the wish and the will to escape had 
dropped from him like a wilted flower 
from a man’s button hole. 
he was through. 


As a thief 


He left the hospital and walked 
thoughtfully through the streets to Mrs, 
Wiggins’ rooming house. The ordeal 
of explaining to Buddy’s mother what 
had happened took his mind from his 
own more immediate personal problem. 

It was after six o’clock when he re- 
moved his wet, mud-soaked clothing, 
dried himself, put on clean apparel and 
sat down in his chair beside the win- 
dow. He thought a minute, then got up 
and paced back and forth in the room. 
As he reviewed the entire episode it 
seemed to him that some almost tangible 
agency had fought him every step of the 
way, had pointed out to him the sacri- 
fices he would have to make to keep the 
stolen money, had given a choice at the 
last of leaving a boy to die alone in 
the dark, or of coming back to face the 
theft of thirty thousand. 


He was the first one at the bank the 
next morning, as he had frequently 
been during his long and faithful serv- 
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ice. He was glad there was no one to 
see him enter. He had one chance: he 
would slip the money into the vault 
when the time lock permitted the door 
to be opened. If he failed he would 
have to take his medicine. 

He picked up the telephone and called 
the hospital. Buddy was doing well, 
the danger of death had passed. Then 
he sat down and riveted his eyes on the 
clock, 

One by one the employees came in, 
busied themselves about their desks and 
waited for the hour when the safe would 
be opened and the banking day begin. 
Marky watched the minute hand of the 
clock as it moved to the hour of nine; 
he was glad that clerks have a habit 
of talking to one another until the last 
minute. He wondered whether there 
were not invisible weights suspended 
from the hands of the big timepiece. 

At ten seconds to nine he arose and 
approached the safe. He carried with 
him his package and placed it on the 
corner of the nearest desk. At twenty 
seconds after nine he could control him- 
self no longer. He twirled the com- 
bination of the vault and swung open 
the heavy doors. He picked up his 
package and paused. Some one called 
his name, He stopped, put down the 
money on the desk and turned. Surely 
the package had bees seen, and he was 
suspected. 

President Naylon, entered the com- 
partment hurriedly and came directly 
toward him. Marky waited like a man 
resigned to execution. Naylon merely 
nodded and said: “Come into my office, 
Marky. I’ve something important to 
say to you.” Then he hurried abruptly 
out of the vault room. 

Marky picked up his package and en- 
tered the vault. He was certain that 
Naylon knew about the money and rec- 
ognized the package. ‘Decent of Nay- 
lon not to denounce me before the whole 
crowd,” he said to himself, and he took 
his time in replacing the little packages 
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of wealth. After all these few minutes 
would probably be his last as a free man 
for some time. He would be placed 
under arrest as soon as he left the 
room. He was placing the last packet 
when a shadow appeared in the door. 
Marky turned. A teller, ready to re- 
ceive his day’s allotment of currency 
and change, stood there. 

“President wants me,” said Marky 
and passed out. As he walked up 
through the bank to the president’s of- 
fice he experienced regret that he was 
leaving the bank. Fate had dealt oddly 
with him, there was no mistake. When 
he entered the front office Naylon was 
seated at his desk. He looked up with 
a cordial smile. 

“Marky, Philbrick is leaving the bank 
at the end of the month. We'll need 


a new vice president. I’ve had you in 
mind for a long time. Your service 
has always been of the highest order, 
Your judgment is good, and you are en- 
terprising. The directors met last night, 
and I proposed you for the position. Of 
course they agreed. I can tell you now 
that I had this vice presidency in mind 
for months, and I knew there would be 
little use in breaking you in as cashier.” 

Marky stared at President Naylon 
like a man lost in a fog. 

“Well,” asked Naylon, “don’t you 
vant it?” 

Marky managed to say “yes” 
vigor. 

“All right, that’s settled,” the presi- 
dent exclaimed with finality. ‘Send in 
those Duquesne bonds when you go 
out.” 


with 


COE ERHIES 
MARRIED MEN AND SINGLE WOMEN ARE LAW-ABIDING 


CCORDING to the annual report of H. G. Momsen, superintendent of the 
Milwaukee House of Correction, single mén get into more trouble than 
married ones, but married women are more likely to run afoul of the 


law than “bachelor” girls. 


Also widowers and divorced husbands stand a good 


chance of looking out from behind the bars, while the divorced woman spells 
perfection so far as violations of the law are concerned. 
There were 734 offenders in the Milwaukee House of Correction last year— 


683 men and 51 women. 
6 widowers, and 8 divorced men. 


Of the prisoners 500 were single men, 169 married, 
Of the women 28 were married, 22 single, 


and 1 a widow. There were no divorced women. 
Most of those caught in the dragnet of the law in Milwaukee, the report 
indicates, are between the ages of 20 and 30. The next most dangerous period 


is between the ages of 30 and 40. 


AYAUTIOU HOA AGEAL TL STE 


GOLD SMUGGLED IN SOAP 
RECENT attempt to smuggle gold out of Germany was frustrated by ao 
unknown thief who stole some soap from the wealthy violator of the law. 
The thief, however, did not profit greatly by this act, for he sold the soap to a 


peddler, who in turn sold it to a grocer. 
tised for sale at three and a half marks a cake. 


Then a woman saw the soap adver- 
As the same kind of soap was 


sold elsewhere at five and a half marks she bought eleven cakes, paying all the 


money she had with her. 


When her husband returned from work that evening he cut one cake in 


two. 


mark gold piece was disclosed in the center of the soap. 


cakes had a similar gold coin. 


To the great surprise of his wife, his children, and himself a twenty- 


Each of the ten other 


The smuggler had embedded the gold in the soap, which he had meant to 


ship to friends across the frontier. 
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Author of *‘The Woman in Black,” etc. 


URRYING east on One Hun- 
dred and Tenth Street, Pairol- 
man Peter McKenna stopped 
suddenly. It was three o'clock 

of a hot August afternoon, and [eter 
was in civilian clothes; a brand-new 

Palm Beach suit of which he was justly 
proud. He was off duty; at three-ff- 
teen he was to meet Miss Nellie O’Brien 
at that corner of the park which 
touches Columbus Circle. At best, he 
would be late; and Miss O’Brien, whose 
good opinion he sincerely coveted, 
counted punctuality the first of all vir- 
tues. 





Yet he stopped short a block from 
the Lenox Avenue subway kiosk and 
stood quite still, staring open-mouthed 
across the low wall into Central Park. 

For there, some six feet above the 
ground, was a picture painted upon the 
empty air; a life-sized picture, vivid 


with all the colors of life. A rough 
stone wall, and before it green turf on 
which stood a wooden bench, On the 
bench sat an old gentleman, immacu- 
late in pongee silk, smoking a cigar. 

The whole picture shimmered and 
moved in the rising heat waves of that 
sultry day; through it Peter could see 
the green park grass, the distant trees, 
a taxicab whirling along the drive; yet 
the white-mustached old gentleman on 
his bench was spectrally clear and dis- 
tinct for all his transparency. 

Further, he moved. As Peter 
vatched, amazed, the old man took the 
cigar from his mouth, emitted a clear- 
seen whiff of smoke, and adjusted his 
Panama hat against the sun. 


A moving picture without a screen ; 
thrown on the empty air, and in broad 
daylight! 

“Th’ saints save us! 
McKenna. ‘An’ what won’t these 
movie fellers be doin’ next?” And he 
looked about for the projecting’ machine. 

No machine was in sight; no shirt- 
sleeved operator turned his crank; no 
projector thrust its wide mouth from 
the blank windows opposite; no spread- 
ing beam of light led back from this 
amazing vision to show its origin. 

Peter McKenna stared with ail his 
eyes, and a tiny, superstitious prinkling 
twitched at the short hairs along the 
back of his neck. He wet his lips and 
swallowed, scowled at the placid, trans- 
parent old gentieman smoking so calmly 
there in mid-air. 

“Th’ saints save us all! 
a movin’ pitcher, then? 
mother’d say I was fey!” 

A stocky, middle-aged man, goggling 
against the glare, came 


muttered Peter 


An’ ain’t it 
Me gran’- 


walking 
briskly toward him along the deserted 
pavement. As he came close, Peter Mc- 
Kenna clutched his arm. 
“Say, mister—look!” he urged, point- 


ar 


sun 


’ 


ing. ‘D—do you see it, too?’ 
The 


goggles 


other looked, removed his amber 
, wiped them, and looked again. 
“Ah, yes! Quite interesting. A mi- 
rage,” he announced. 

Peter blinked in bewilderment. M:- 
rage! That was something they had in 
Death Valley and the Sahara Desert 
and the likes of them places, when a 
feller’d lost his canteen and got awful 
dry and began to see palm trees and 
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lakes and wells and all. But what did 
mirages have to do with this ghostly old 
gentleman smoking there in the middle 
of nothing at all, fifty yards from One 
Hundred and Tenth Street in New 
York City? 

“Miradge?” repeated Peter Mc- 
Kenna. “They don’t have miradges, 
only in Africa an’ China an’ them 
parts.” 

“Oh, yes! Not so often, of course, 
or so big; but they do have mirages al- 
most everywhere at times. One was 
reported out in Canton, Ohio, just re- 
cently; I read an article about it in a 
scientific monthly. They say the closer 
the real scene is, the lower the reflec- 
tion seems to be. Now this”—and the 
informative stranger peered through 
his amber goggles at the uncanny, trans- 
lucent old gentleman smoking on his 
bench in mid-air—‘this man’s probably 
sitting a mile or more away. You see, 
he looks to be about six feet above the 
ground, Interesting, isn’t it?” 

The stocky man nodded and walked 
on toward the subway kiosk, leaving 
Patrolman Peter McKenna a prey to 
doubt. 

“A miradge, is it?” he muttered. “An 
this just a imagelike of somebody miles 
off. Sure, I misdoubt it much. Anny- 
ways, tis a queer thing t’ see. I wisht 
Nellie was here to look, too.” 

And, reminded of Miss O’Brien, who 
by now would be awaiting him without 
too much patience, Peter hurried on to- 
ward the subway, but with chin on 
shoulder. 

Just outside the kiosk he stopped 
once more. 

“Judas!” said he. “An’ there comes 
another one; an’ a bad lot, too, by th’ 
looks of him.” 

The picture still hung, shimmering, 
above the park lawn; the old gentleman 
smoked calmly on, quite regardless of 
the fact that Peter could see a passing 
florist’s wagon through his expansive 
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waistcoat. But now another actor had 
stepped upon this eerie stage. 

A scrawny, foreign-looking man was 
climbing the low wall, a plaid golf cap 
pulled low over his retreating brow so 
that Peter saw little but the tip of a 
hooked nose protruding among tangled 
whiskers. He slipped down behind the 
unsuspecting smoker and advanced to- 
ward him stealthily, limping upon a 
right foot clad in a heavy, high-heeled 
shoe. 

Peter McKenna leaned 
thrilling with excitement. “That fel- 
ler’s up to something,” he declared; 
then, forgetting that the diaphanous 
actors in this strange drama could not 
hear. “Look out! Look out, mister!” 
he shouted. “He’s get a gun!” 

He had. Before Peter’s bulging eye 
this second shadowy figure had stopped 
behind a peaceful, unsuspecting, kindly 
looking old gentleman to shake his dirty 
fist, to execute a clumsy, limping dance 
of glee, clawing at matted whiskers in 
grotesque triumph. Then he had sud- 
denly snatched out a cheap pistol, its 
nickeled barrel gleaming in the bright 
sun—and Peter McKenna shouted. 

It did no good; the tragedy went on 
before his helpless eyes. The whiskered 
stranger clapped his pistol to the old 
gentleman’s pongee-silk back; Peter saw 
its flash and imagined its report. The 
victim jerked convulsively, — then 
slumped forward into a limp heap; the 
murderer dropped his pistol, looked 
furtively about, and then, apparently 
satisfied, limped back to the stone wall, 
scaled it, and disappeared. 

“Th’ saints save an’ keep us all!” 
cried Peter McKenna devoutly, and 
crossed himself. “An’ now what will 
I do at all?” 

What, indeed? Here was a matter 
quite outside the scope of his book of 
instructions ; and Peter was still on pro- 
bation. How was he to report this 
thing ? 

“Suppose I was t’ call up th’ house,” 


forward, 
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he ruminated, “an’ tell how I seen a 
vision of a old man bein’ shot? I c’n 
hear th’ sarge, if I did! ‘I can’t stop ye 
playin’ detective,’ says he,” for Peter 
McKenna had been caught one day 
reading a vast volume of detective fic- 
tion; “but ’tis enough disgrace t’ th’ 
force ye are wid y’r story-book-detec- 
tive notions. Lay off’n this here havin’ 
visions an’ all that trance-medium stuff, 
’r I'll have ye up on charges f’r a for- 
tune teller, so I will!’ Arrah!” finished 
Peter McKenna. “I will lay myself 
open to no such talk as that! Sure, I 
will say nothin’ at all, but go on an’ 
meet Nellie an’ catch th’ Coney Island 
boat. ’Tis like she will not speak to me 
at all, bein’ so late—I will run!” 

And run he did, and dived into a sub- 
way train, all flushed and panting. 

“Anyways,” he reflected, having 
pushed his way to a seat, ‘‘’tis like 
enough nothin’ really happened, f’r all 
th’ talk of that feller in goggles. Mi- 
radges, says he! Belike ’twas a vision, 
sure enough, an’ a warnin’ an’ no ‘re- 
flection’ at all. I will ask me gran’- 
mother; she’s a wise woman.” 

So Peter McKenna dismissed fur- 
ther thought of the mirage, not without 
a twinge of Celtic superstition, and fell 
to devising an which should 
square him with the exigent Miss 
O'Brien. 

When he emerged from the subway 
at Columbus Circle that young lady was 
not waiting by the bronze monument as 
she had promised. 

“Wirra!”’ said Peter, looking at his 
watch. “She did not wait. Sure, an’ 
I'm ten minutes behind.” He 
hopefully down the stone steps and into 
Perhaps Nellie waited there 


excuse 


looked 


ting 
somewhere in the shade. 

A little way off, near the sione wall 
which runs along Fifty-ninth Street, a 
curious group surrounded a park bench. 
Peter saw police uniforms and, yes! 
there were two or three women. Nel- 
lie might be there. 


park. 


He hurried over, just as a police pa- 
trol wagon clanged up and a stout, hard- 
faced person in a derby hat emerged 
therefrom. 

“Hello, Burke!” 
“What’s gone wrong?” 

The other grunted, chewing upon an 
unlit black cigar. ‘“Shootin’ in here,” 
he answered brusquely. ‘Old Coolman, 
banker, killed sittin’ on a bench.” 

Together they hurried toward the 
group ahead; Peter felt a queer inward 
twinge. Some way this spot seemed 
strangely familiar. 

Then they pushed through half a 
dozen curious loiterers, and Peter Mc- 
Kenna gasped, staring stupidly down at 
a green park bench whereon, slumped 
forward in a limp, pathetic heap, halt 
lay a kindly faced old gentleman, white- 


greeted Peter 


mustached, clad in pongee silk. 

A Panama hat lay on the bench be- 
side him; a dead cigar was still clutched 
iv one fat, dimpled hand. It was the 
comfortable old gentleman of Peter 
Mckenna’'s “miradge’’—and there was 


a powder-blackcaed hole in the back of 
He was dead. 

“Th’ saints preserve us!’ whispered 
Peter, and promptly forgot the mur- 
dered man, 

For a small, tearful voice called his 


his silk coat. 


name. “Peter! Oh, Peter, dear!” 

He whirled. Beside him stood Miss 
Nellie O’Brien, her pretty face all tear- 
streaked and twisted with mingled fright 
and woe; and a stalwart, brass-but- 
toned policeman held her arm, not un- 
gently. Indeed, his grip was almost 
caressing, and the brown 
looked down upon her pretty black head 
were admiring; none the less, it w7s 
obvious that the officer acted in his cf- 
ficial capacity—that, with whatever re- 
luctance, he had just arrested the: irl. 

*An’ what’s all this?” demandc‘l Pe- 
ter authoritatively. “Leave go t,’ girl! 
Come, Nellie, acushla!” 

He drew the frightened rirl to him 


eves which 
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protectingly and glared at his brother 
officer. 

“An’ who are you, that makes so 
bold to ask?” returned the uniformed 
man hotly. “Leave off, now! Do ye 
know th’ penalty of resistin’ an officer ?” 

“He’s just as much of a policeman as 
you are!” proclaimed Nellie O’Brien, 
her fright, dissipated by the touch of 
her fiancé, giving place to anger. “An’ 
maybe now you'll listen to reason, with 
him to make you have sense!” 

“There now, Nellie!’ said Peter 
soothingly. ‘“Let’s have th’ rights of 
this.” And to the patrolman: “I’m Mc- 
Kenna, patrolman in th’ —th precinct. 
Here’s Sergeant Burke knows me. An’ 
th’ lady, she’s my friend.” 

“Never mind y’r jawin’, now!” Ser- 
geant Burke cut in. “We got another 
thing t’ see to. You, Hennessy, an’ you, 
too, McKenna—clear these folks off 
so’s a feller c’n see. Get th’ others fom 
th’ wagon, an’ keep things clear. I will 
look about a bit for a while.” 

The officers drove back the growing 
crowd and returned to where Burke 
stood scowling down at the dead man. 

“Well, Hennessy ?” 

“IT was walkin’ me beat, an’ I heard a 
shot; but, thinks I, ’tis no more’n a tire 
blowed out. But I was comin’ down 
Central Park West, an’ I looked over 
in here, an’ saw this man—Mr. Cool- 
man he is, lives right above here; I 
know him well—all slumped down on 
th’ bench with this girl leanin’ over him 
like. I blowed.my whistle an’ come 
runnin’, an’ here is he dead, with a pis- 
tol under th’ bench; so I held onto her 
until somebody’d come, and sent Blum- 
stein t’ pull th’ box.” 

“Yeah. An’ you, Nell?’ Burke’s 
Manner was proprietary; he, too, had 
wooed Nellie O’Brien, and still cher- 
ished hopes, though she was engaged to 
Peter McKenna. 

“I was standing by the monument, 
waiting for Peter,” answered Nellie. 
‘He was going to take me to Coney, but 


he was late, so I walked over into the 
shade a minute. I heard a shot; and 
when I came round the bushes there, 
here was this poor old man all dropped- 
in-togetherlike, and nobody else in sight, 
I went to him to see if I could do some- 
thing to help; but he was dead. And 
then this p-policeman—M-Mr. H-Hen- 
nessy, is he?—came and a-a-arrested 
me!” 

She was sobbing a little, so that Hen- 
nessy looked at her in flustered, admir- 
ing apology. “Sure, I didn’t know it 
was y’rself, Miss O’Brien,” he ex- 
plained, for introductions had _ been 
made by now. 

“Huh!” said Burke. “All that’s very 
fine; but who shot Mr. Coolman? Tell 
me that, now? You, McKenna; ’tis a 
fine deductin’ detecatiff ye ar-re, so I’m 
told, with y’r study of detectives an’ 
all. Perhaps ye will be so kind, sorr, 
an’ take a-hold here with a magnifying 
glass, an’ tell us poor boneheads who 
done it, huh?” 

Peter flushed angrily He’d always 
played fair with Burke. Nellie had 
chosen him because she liked him bet- 
ter, not because he had ever disparaged 
his rival. It wasn’t fair for Burke to 
act like this, trying to make him out a 
fool before the girl. Burke was show- 
ing off, that was all; he’d sneer at Peter, 
and then start out to show Nellie how 
a real detective worked. All right! 
Peter shut his lips grimly, though they 
had been open to tell the detective of 
that mirage. Now he’d keep quiet; let 
Burke do the best he could without 
help, if he was going to act like this. 

And then a bolder notion struck Peter 
McKenna! struck him fair and hard, so 
that he almost cried out. 

“Very good, sir,” answered Peter 
coolly. “Since you ask f’r my help, I'll 
be glad to look ’round an’ give you a 
description of th’ murderer.” 

He reached into a pocket, hiding a 
wicked grin, and brought out a magni- 
fying glass! 
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Nellie O’Brien’s aunt, with whom she 
lived, had very poor eyesight, so that 
she could scarcely read even coarse 
print; yet. the old lady persistently re- 
fused to wear spectacles. And so Pe- 
ter had bought her this big reading 
glass; and that night when he took Nel- 
lie back to her flat in the Bronx, he 
planned to present it to her aunt. He 
was fond of the old lady, and he knew 
that Nellie would be pleased. . 

And now he produced the magnify- 
ing glass for the confounding of De- 
tective Sergeant Burke. 

The sergeant stared a moment, then 
burst into loud, raucous laughter. “W’y, 
th’ poor boob took me serious!” he ex- 
claimed, yet Peter fancied an uneasy 
note in his gibing mirth. 

‘Tis no trouble to help you out, ser- 
geant,” he protested magnificently. 
“Now let me just look around f’r foot- 
prints———” 

He dropped to his knees and crept 
about behind the bench, glass to his 
eyes, nose almost touching the sod; he 
picked up an imaginary bit of wool and 
scrutinized it; peered at the gray-stone 

rose on tiptoe to look over it; re- 
turned to pick up the pistol gingerly by 
its muzzle and pore upon its butt for 
finger prints, 

“Yes,” said he at last. “’Tis plain 
as th’ nose of y’r face, Mr. Burke.” 
Nellie hung 
words, her gray Irish eyes 
with unquestioning trust and 
pride; Burke achieved a sneer, but his 
was uneasy, half credulous. 
The others hung between amusement 
and curiosity. 

“ph 


al 
aione, 


He paused to look about. 


yn his 


Manner 


sittin’ here all 
” Peter went 


was 


cigar, 


old gent 
smokin’ his 
on calmly. 

“I could have told ye so much, me- 
self,” Burke sneered. 

“Oh, hush!” reproved Nellie. 

Peter McKenna went on, disregard- 


both, “Th’ murderer come up 


Fifty-ninth—or down, I ain’t sure 
which—lookin’ for Coolman, t’ kill him. 
He peeked over the wall right here”’— 
pointing—“an’ climbed over into th’ 
park real quick. Coolman’s back was 
that way; he didn’t see nothin’, Th’ 
other feller sneaked up behind th’ bench 
an’ kinda danced up an’ down, bein’ 
so tickled to catch th’ old man; then he 
pulled out a little thirty-two pistol outa 
his coat pocket an’ shot him in th’ back. 
Then he drops th’ gun and runs back 
an’ climbs the wall again an’ beats it 
Wasn't nobody in sight.” 

“Huh!” said Burke sourly. “Quite a 
pipe dream, ain’t it? An’ I s’pose you 
c’n tell just exactly what he looked like, 
an’ all?” 

“W’y, sure! Kind of a skinny fel- 
ler, 'bout five foot four ’r five, I sh’d 
say, an’ lame in his right leg; wore a 
club-foot shoe ’r somepin like that. Had 
on black clothes, an’ long, straggly black 
whiskers all over his face; wore a cap 
pulled down low—green an’ red plaid, 
I sh’d think it was.” 

“Huh!” repeated Burke. 
kiddin’. How'd you figger all 
out?” 

“Footprints,” answered Peter porten- 
tously. “See?” He pointed at totally 
nonexistent marks in the dry sod. 
“Right foot left a different mark, an’ all. 
Here’s where he must ’a’ danced up an’ 
down ;” and, indeed, a faint indentation 
or two really showed there. “An’ he 
pulled at his whiskers, too; they’s long, 
tangled black hairs on th’ grass, an’ one 
on th’ butt o’ this gun must ’a’ been 
caught to his fingers.” 

A long hair did cling to the cheap 
pistol; and Burke, confronted by this 
concrete proof of his rival’s deductive 


“Quit your 
that 


powers, nodded incredulousiy. 
“An’ th’ cap? 
“Found a bit o’ 


” 
wool, dyed red an’ 
gregnlike.” 

“Height ?” 


“Figgered it f’om th’ length of his 
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steps. An’ some black wool on th’ wall 
there shows where he climbed over.” 

“Huh! Well, Pete, I gotta hand it 
to you. You made up a good yarn, 
anyways—on’y when we catch th’ fel- 
ler it’ll prob’ly be a tall, fat one with 
yellah hair.” 

Then Patrolman Blumstein stepped 
forward. 

“This lame feller, sarge,” he put in. 
“A Russian it is, maybe? A club-foot 
he’s got, and whiskers, is it? That fel- 
ler walks down Fifty-ninth Street 
maybe twenty minutes ago, awful 
lame.” 

Burke stared; Nellie emitted a little, 
delighted ejaculation and clutched her 
hero’s arm. 

Then Blumstein pointed westward to- 
ward the monument. “Look!” he 
shouted. ‘He comes again!” 

He was off, pounding up the steps 
toward Columbus Circle, and all the 
others after him, pell-mell. 

And in a moment they returned, drag- 
ging a slight, shrinking, whiskery per- 
son in a plaid golf cap who blinked near- 
sightedly and whined shrill protest. 

“Blood suckers! Parasites! Capita- 
listic cops!” And a flood of guttural 
foreign epithets which Blumstein alone 
understood—and disapproved of, for he 
cuffed the little man soundly. 

Peter McKenna took one look. Yes, 
it was the lame man of the mirage! 

“That’s him,” he asserted confidently. 


— 


“Finger prints’ll show quick enough,” 
said Burke grimly. 

But the bewhiskered one did not wait 
for that proof. He shook aside detain- 
ing hands to gesticulate violently with 
head, arms, feet—even his whiskers 
waved in the vehemence of his passion. 

“Sure!” he vociferated. “Sure, I kill 
him. Big stiff! Big octopusing blood- 
sucker gonef!” And again he took 
refuge in a foreign tongue to which 
Blumstein supplied a free running 
translation, 

He was a revolutionist, it appeared, 
and he had shot Mr. Coolman for the 
cause. He was a martyr. 

“Gotta hand it to you, Pete,” re- 
peated Burke generously. ‘You're 
there! Never thought much o’ this de- 
ducting stuff before; but you got it dead 
t’ rights. I'll give you credit, too, boy; 
youd oughta get into plain clothes outa 
this!” 

He returned to the business of dis- 
posing of murderer and victim, and Pe- 
ter McKenna turned away with Nellie 
on his arm, to begin their delayed trip to 
Coney. 

The girl’s eyes shone with adoration. 
“Oh, Peter,” she whispered, “I always 
knew you’d show ’em.” 

And Peter thrust out his chest and 
strutted. But inwardly he thought: 
“They say miradges is awful scarce in 
New York. What will I do next time, 
failin’ one?” 


i 








SILVER STOLEN FROM CHURCH IS RETURNED 


AVING carried away a one-hundred-year-old silver communion set from a 
church in Pleasant Ridge, Indiana, an unknown thief found that his con- 


science would not permit him to keep the loot. 


The pastor of the church, the 


Reverend W. L. Schmalhorst, who reported the robbery, told newspaper men 
that he forgave the thief and asked only that the sacred vessels be returned. 
Within a few days a man telephoned to the pastor’s home and in broken 


English confessed that he had taken the communion set. 


He said that he had 


been out of work and was hard pressed. When he read the pastor’s promise 
of forgiveness and realized the sacred value of his booty, he said, his conscience 


would not allow him to keep it. 
found—beside a fence in a graveyard. 


Then he told just where the silver could be 
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ROBBERY OF THE RoMAN COINS 


THINK you ought to put 
some of these in a safe at 
night, sir,” said Emile, the 
confidential servant of Mon- 

sieur Rene Valines, the famous coin col- 

lector of Marseilles. 

“That’s not the first time you’ve told 
me that, Emile,” replied his master, 
“but I think you worry unnecessarily. 
I know my collection is valuable, but 
who is likely to steal these coins? 
There is nothing easier to trace than 
a valuable old coin, and nothing is 
harder to dispose of.” 

“Well, sir, if they were my coins,” 
replied the servant, “1 sheuld keep them 
under lock and key all the time.” 

“So I do,” returned Monsieur Va- 
lines. 

“Ah, just in these cases. But they 
are only made of wood, and it would 
be easy to force these locks.” 

The famous Marseilles collector rid- 
iculed his servant’s suggestion. He had 
one of the finest collections of ancient 
coins in Europe, worth many thousands 
of dollars, and he felt quite satisfied 
that they were safe in the cabinets he 
had had constructed for them. Like 
many men with plenty of money he 
was rather apt to be careless over his 
possessions, but he was to realize how 
true was the warning of his servant. 

Some weeks after the conversation 

6E—ps 





above Emile rushed into his 
master’s room unceremoniously one 
morning, looking very much upset. 
“Oh, sir, there’s been a robbery!’ he 
declared. “Your cabinets!” 

The old collector slipped on a dress- 
ing gown and accompanied his servant 
to the room where he kept his magnifi- 
cent collection of coins. “Do you know 
what’s missing?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” answered the servant. “I 
found one of the cabinet drawers all 
splintered and lying half open, and I 
came straight and along and told you.” 

One glance at the cabinet told the col- 
lector that disaster had overtaken his 
collection. “It’s the Roman coins, 
Emile,” he said, “the gold coins.” 

Six coins only were missing from 
the collector’s cabinet, but they were 
the gems of his collection, for these six 
alone were worth fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 

“I would rather have lost any coins 
but these,” he said. “They were the 


related 


best in my collection! They were 
unique!” 
He turned toward the window, 


through which a draft was coming. 
“They came in there, Emile,” he said, 
pointing to a pane of glass which had 
been neatly cut away from just above 
the latch. The windows were two big 
French windows, divided into large 
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panes of glass and opening out onto 
a balcony. 

“The thief must have climbed up on 
the balcony,” said the servant. 

“He must have known what to look 
for,” replied his distracted master. “He 
has taken only those of real value and 
left behind the others. You must send 
for Doctor Frecon.” 

“Not the police, sir?” asked his serv- 
ant. 

“Doctor Frecon helps the police, 
Emile. He is called m to help them 
in nearly all their puzzling cases. He’s 
a friend of mine, too, and I’d rather 
he saw things before the police come 
along. He might be able to help us.” 

Doctor Frecon is one of the best 
known of the experts who are employed 
to help the French police. On the Con- 
tinent expert help is called in by the 
police far more readily than it is here, 
and there are in France and Italy and 
Austria special schools where crime 
and criminals are studied scientifically. 
The best-known man in connection with 
the scientific study of crime is, of 
course, Monsicur Lertillon, but he is 
only one of many in France. 

“I’m not surprised you’ve been the 
victim of robbery, my dear Valines,” 
said the detective when he arrived. 
“T’ve warned you more than once how 
careless you were to leave such a valu- 
able collection protected in such a 
flimsy manner.” 

“But how can the thief sell the coins 
he has stolen?” asked the collector. 
“Every coin collector in the world 
knows of their existence.” 

“Precisely, and there are plenty who 
would like to have them in their col- 
lection,” said Doctor Frecon. “How- 
ever, let me have a look at the room.” 

“Unfortunately there’s no difficulty 
in seeing how the thief got in,” said 
t! “That broken window 
tells its tale only too clearly.” 

The detective examined the 
pane carefully for some time with a 


1e collector. 


broken 


powerful magnifying glass. “Yes,” he 
said slowly after a while. “It certainly 
does tell its tale only too clearly. It 
tells me quite a lot, in fact.” 

“What?” asked Monsieur 
eagerly. 

“(ll tell you shortly,” replied the 
detective. “Let me have a look at the 
cabinet.” — 

“This is the drawer that was forced 
open,” said the collector. “You will 
notice the wretch has taken the most 
valuable coins of all, six Roman gold 
coins. He’s left a number of others 
in the drawer which are of very little 
value.” 

“That shows he’s some one who un- 
derstands coins,” said Doctor Frecon, 

He went over the drawer very care- 
fully. Just above the lock the wood- 
work was badly splintered, and it did 
not need a trained eye to deduce, from 
the marks on the wood, that some flat 
instrument like a chisel had been used 
to break open the drawer. 

It was the usual coin drawer, shal- 
low, the bottom covered with velvet 
on which the valuable coins rested. 
Six round indentations in the velvet 
showed clearly where the missing coins 
had been placed. The velvet of one 
of these indentations near the lock had 
been badly torn by the instrument 
which had been used to force the drawer 
open. 

“Who helps you to look after your 
collection?” asked the detective when 
his examination was finished. 

“My servant Emile and his wife,” 
replied the collector. “He has the keys 
of the drawers. I think he knows the 
history and value of every coin as well 
as Ido. He’s been with me some time 
and has several times warned me I 
ought to take more care of my collec- 
tion.” 

“He knew what he was talking about 
when he warned you,” answered the 
detective, “because he is the man who 
has taken your coins,” 


Valines 
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“Impossible! Nonsense!” replied 
Monsieur Valines angrily. ‘“He’s the 
very last person who would do it. Why, 
he’s got the keys of the drawers, and 
he can come in and out whenever he 
likes. If he wanted to steal my coins 
he could have done it without breaking 
the drawers open. There’s no object in 
that.” 

“I’m afraid that you are not as ac- 
customed to criminals as I am,” replied 
Doctor Frecon soothingly. “I have not 
made my accusation without some rea- 
son. Come here.” 

He led the way across to the window. 
“First of all you notice the broken pane 
of glass is lying on the outside of the 
window, on the balcony. If the pane 
had been cut away from the outside 
isn’t it natural to suppose that, when 
that thief pressed against it to break 
it, that it would fall inside that room? 
Try yourself to cut a pane of glass 
from a window and make it fall the 
same side as you are on and you'll find 
how difficult it is. That gave me the 
first idea that no one had broken it, 
but that the broken pane of glass was 
a blind. 

“When I came to examine the cut 
itself I was certain. You will notice 
that the glass cutter the thief has used 
has slipped and scratched the glass in 
several places. The scratches in every 
case appear on the inside of the window. 
That is proof enough the thief cut the 
windowpane from the inside, is it not?” 

“Yes,” replied the collector. “But 
that doesn’t make it Emile, does it?” 

“Oh, no,” answered the detective. 
“But what made me suspect the serv- 
ant, after I had found out the robbery 
was done from the inside, was that it 
was only the most valuable coins in 
your collection which were taken. J] 
therefore knew that the thief was some 
one who knew the value of the coins 
which he took. An ordinary thief 
would have taken all the good coins 
without knowing their relative value. 


When you told me your servant knew 
as much about the coins as you did 
yourself, I at once began to suspect 
him.” 

“Yes, but why on earth break open 
the cabinet and risk damaging the 
coins?” asked Monsieur Valines. 

“He didn’t run any risk of spoiling 
the coins by scratching them,” quietly 
answered the detective. ‘He stole the 
coins before he broke open the drawer.” 

He smiled at the puzzled look on 
the collector’s face. 

“It’s easy to explain,” he said. “look 
at this mark on the velvet where one 
of the gold coins rested. You'll see the 
velvet is all torn where the instrument 
which the thief used has cut into it. If 
the coin had been there when the 
drawer was broken open the velvet be- 
neath it would have been protected by 
it and not cut about like that. That 
proves to me conclusively that the coin 
had been removed before the drawer 
was broken open. 

“What happened was this. Your 
servant Emile knew the coins were 
there and that, if he broke open the 
drawer, he ran the risk of spoiling them 
and therefore not getting so much for 
them when it came to selling them. So 
he unlocked the drawer with his key, 
took out the coins, locked it again, and 
then broke it open in order to give you 
and any one else an impression there 
had been a burglary.” 

“T can’t believe it,” said the coin col 
lector. “Emile has been with me for 
years, and so has his wife. I pay them 
an excellent salary, and they have never 
said they were dissatisfied in any way. 
In fact they have always appeared to 
me to be very contented. I will send 
for Emile.” 

“Do, and he’ll deny it,” said the de- 
tective. “The trouble I have to face is 
to get those coins back. Ah, Emile,” 
he continued when the servant 
peared, “I want you to tell your master 
why you have stolen his coins.” 
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The man gave a slight start and then 
turned indignantly to his master. “You 
surely don’t suspect me, sir, after all 
these years, do you?” he protested vig- 
orously. “Why should I break open 
your cabinet, I who have the keys and 
could have taken them any time I 
wanted them?” 

“Why is what I am going to find out, 
my friend,” quietly interposed the de- 
tective. “That you have taken them I 
know.” 

“I think you may be doing Emile an 
injustice,” said Monsieur Valines. 

“If so I shall apologize and will suit- 
ably compensate him out of my own 
pocket,” replied the detective. “I am 
going to do him a further injustice and 
have him arrested and sent to prison. 
{ will call the official police now and 
have him searched and his rooms.” 

“T am innocent!”,declared the serv- 
ant. ‘And J shall be only too glad to 
have my rooms searched and myself 
and my wife to prove my innocence. 
I have nothing to hide.” 

“Then you have no objection to stay- 
ing here till I have fetched the police 
and searched your rooms myself?” 
asked Doctor Frecon. 

“None, sir,” said the servant in a dig- 
nified fashion. 

The detective went out and _ tele- 
phoned to the headquarters of the po- 
lice in Marseilles. 

“Ask the chief to come along and 
two detectives,” he said. “I may want 
their help.” 

After he had briefly outlined the 
robbery of the gold coins and his rea- 
sons for suspecting the servant he 
added to the chief of the Marseilles po- 
lice: “There is no doubt that he has 
already managed to hide the coins suc- 
cessfully, for he betrayed no fear of 
discovery when I suggested that his 
rooms should be searched. In fact he 
seemed eager to have them searched, 
as well as his wife and himself, as 
though he were convinced that once the 
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search was over he would be freed 
from suspicion. Let us go to his rooms. 
He has, I understand, a bedroom and 
his own sitting room.” 

“Shall I get my men to go through 
the rooms properly?” asked the chief 
of the police. 

“Oh, no, there’s no need for that, 
as I have explained. The coins are 
not there, I’m sure. The man who is 
clever enough to carry out this robbery 
is clever enough to know that he 
doesn’t stand much chance of hiding 
anything successfully in his rooms, 
however cunning he may be.” 

In one corner of the room was a big 
box on which the little daughter of the 
servant was playing. 

“Have you had any new toys lately?” 
suddenly asked Doctor Frecon. 

“Papa can’t afford to buy me many 
toys,” answered the child, half afraid. 
“But he lets me play with his things 
if I’m careful.” 

“What things?” asked the detective. 

The child rummaged in the bex and 
produced a number of ordinary car- 
penters’ tools, such as are found in 
most households, a hammer, chisel, 
screw driver, and so on. 

“He’s got a new one with a funny 
little wheel on it!” she cried in a child- 
ish treble. “Here it She pro- 
duced one of the very common types 
of glass cutters which can be obtained 
at most hardware stores. 

“Now that’s carelessness or bluff,” 
said the chief of the police. 

“The most cunning criminals are 
careless in some small point,” answered 
Doctor Frecon. “He probably thinks 
so long as we don’t find the coins noth- 
ing can be proved against him. This 
chisel, for example, would fit the marks 
on that cabinet. It’s about the right 
We'll put it in our pockets along 


’ 


is!” 


size, 
with the glass cutter.’ 

He watched the child playing with a 
large ball of tar which she was trying 
to beat flat with a hammer. The tar 
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only chipped and cracked. It was the 
same kind of tar which is used to pave 
roads and is only pliable and soft when 
heated. 

“I can’t make it like daddy,” she 
said. “He makes it flat. He made a 
lovely flat piece yesterday and then 
went and cut it all about.” 

“What on earth does a grown-up 
man want to make sheets of tar for?” 
asked the police chief of his com- 
panion. 

“That’s what I should like to know,” 
answered Doctor Frecon. “Have you 
got the pieces he cut?” he inquired of 
the child. 

She rummaged in the box again, and, 
from a tangled collection of dolls’ 
clothing and odd toys, she produced a 
flat cake of tar, about three-eighths of 
an inch thick. From it a piece had 
been cut out. 

“Good heavens, I’ve got it!” ex- 
claimed Doctor Frecon. ‘Look at the 
shape of the missing piece.” 

“It’s like the sole of a boot,” said 
the chief of the police. 

“Precisely. Now I know where the 
coins are. Let us go back.” 

‘But don’t you think we had better 
have a look at the boots belonging to 
the servant?” 

“Oh, no. 
want,” said Doctor Frecon. 


He’s wearing the ones I 
“He was 
too confident when I said I was going 


I feel sure I am 
Bring along your two men with 


to search his rooms, 
right. 
you.” 

When Doctor Frecon and his police 
colleagues entered the coin collector’s 
room they found master and servant 
talking as though the charge would 
soon be disproved. 

“Well, it is just as I thought,” said 
the detective. “Your servant is the 
thief. Your missing coins are in a 
layer of tar, under the sole of one of 
the boots he is now wearing. Look 
at the sole of that right-hand boot,” he 


added sharply. “It is nearly twice as 
thick as the other.” 

The servant sprang savagely at the 
detective, who was only rescued by the 
united exertions of the police officials. 

“Curse you, you clever devil!” he 
shouted. “I thought I’d beaten you.” 

“Take off his boot,” ordered Doctor 
Frecon curtly, “and give it to me.” 

With the chisel, which he had 
brought in his pocket, he pried the 
outer sole of the boot. Beneath it was 
the layer of tar in which the six pre- 
cious coins were embedded. That sole 
was worth fifty thousand dollars. 

“You'll have to warm the tar to get 
them out,” said the detective, “but 
warm tar won’t hurt them. In fact 
that is why this artful scoundrel used 
it, for he knew even a small scratch or 
mark would depreciate the value of the 
coins.” 

“How did you know the coins were 
there?” asked the bewildered collector. 

The detective told him. “Here is 
the glass cutter he used,” he said, tak- 
ing it out of his pocket. “And this is 
the chisel which, I suspect, he used.” 

He went across to the cabinet and 
slipped the chisel into several of the 
deep indentations on the wood. “See, 
they fit exactly. Now are you satis- 
fied, my dear Valines ?” 

“l’m more than satisfied, though it 
has been a great shock to me,” an- 
swered the collector. “But still I am 
unable to see why he should do it.” 

Later it transpired that the wretched 
servant had got into the hands of a 
gang of expert thieves who made it 
their business to steal only the most 
valuable of art treasures. In a great 
number of robberies the stolen art 
treasure was replaced by as exact. an 
imitation as possible. As a result of 
the police investigations, following the 
robbery of the coins, many famous an- 
tiques were found to be imitations, in- 
cluding some of the very coins in Mon- 
sieur Valines’ collection. 
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The forger was a man named Ko- 
patsky, one of the most remarkable 
and skilled workmen of modern times. 
He began in. Rome by imitating small 
antiques, for which there is a steady 
demand by tourists, and he gradually 
enlarged his scope of operations until 
he was imitating some of the most fa- 
mous works of art in existence. Baron 
Grill in Italy, for example, a_ well- 
known collector, bought a “genuine” 
Etruscan earthenware vase, for which 
he paid sixteen thousand dollars. Nat- 
urally, before he paid over the pur- 
chase money, he asked for the opinion 
of some experts. They all declared the 
vase a genuine and beautiful piece of 
antique workmanship. 

Some time afterward he was show- 
ing it to a friend, and it was acciden- 
tally chipped. The friend examined 
the broken surface under a powerful 
glass, and as a result announced that 
the vase was a forgery. It transpired 
that real old pottery is lighter than 
modern pottery, and forgers had hit on 
the brilliant idea of adding flour to the 
clay in order to lessen the weight. It 
was only because of the chipping of 
the vase that the forgery was detected; 
in other respects it was perfect. Ko- 
patsky afterward confessed that he had 
spent several months imitating the vase 
from a genuine specimen. 

The gold coins taken from the cabi- 
net of Monsieur Valines were not to 
be sold to a collector as had at first 
been thought. They were worth far 
more than fifty thousand dollars to 
the forgers, who were intending to 
make several imitations of them for 
sale to wealthy collectors. These coins 
would, of course, be “accidentally” dis- 
covered by some member of the gang 
when digging in Italy. 
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Old armor, necklaces, pictures, coins, 
earthware, furniture, and tapestry were 
imitated by various members of the 
gang, of whom Kopatsky was by far the 
cleverest. The great museums of Fu- 
rope were deceived time and time again. 
Even the authorities of the British Mu- 
scum were deceived by the cieverness 
of these forgers. They once bought 
a Palissy plate for two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. While an atiend- 
ant was handling it one of the seals 
attached to the back to attest its gen- 
uineness, became detached and disclosed 
the mark of a modern French potter. 
Several terra-cotta figures of Isis and 
Osiris, bought by the museum for sev- 
eral thousand dollars, afterward were 
found to be made of: modern clay. 

Doctor T. G. Wakeling, the famous 
Egyptologist, was able to prove that 
many of the mummy cases were forged, 
One enterprising member of this gang 
of forgers actually built a tomb in 
Egypt in order to pass off the forgeries 
more successfully. He represented it 
as the tomb of some forgotten Pharaoh, 
and he filled it with jewelry, mumunies, 
vases, and other forged antiquities, all 
covered with the dust of ages. 

An American millionaire paid a 
secret visit to this tomb.at the dead of 
night in order to avoid the government 
officials who are constantly on the watch 
for the discovery of genuine antiques 
which must be reported by law to the 
authorities. He was so impressed by 
the “discoveries” that he paid a hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the entire col- 
lection. 

The gang was broken up after the 
conviction of their tool, the servant of 
the coin collector of Marseilles. He 
received a long term of imprisonment 
for his attempted theft of the coins. 
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N Simon Trapp’s living room, 

at the rear of his dingy pawn- 

shop in Broome Street, two 

men were talking in under- 

tones. There was no danger of being 
overheard, and it was safe to speak in 
an ordinary tone of voice, yet these 
men, by force of habit, dropped their 
voices almost to the level of a whisper. 
One man, young, pale and lean, kept 
his cigarette between his lips even in 
the act of speaking. The cigarette 
bobbed fantastically, and ashes and an 


occasional spark fell unheeded on the 


bare table. When the smoker played 
the role of listener the cigarette hung 
its fiery head disconsolately from the 
man’s flabby lips. His curious air of 
dejection was heightened by his left eye, 
which dropped below its accustomed 
level in an amazing squint, though the 
slanting aspect of his face was bal- 
anced somewhat, perhaps intentionally, 
by a plaid cap, worn with decided par- 
tiality to the right ear. 

More years were upon the head of 
the other man, though he was by no 
means old. He had removed his hat, 
and his head was thinly covered with 
hair. His countenance had attained the 
distinction of maturity, so lacking in his 
companion. His clothes were marked 
by conservative neatness, in striking 
contrast to the flippant, colorful and, 
in certain points, daring attire of the 
younger man. A strong, solid man, a 
trifle blunt of feature, he displayed a 


deferential consideration for the un- 
deniable wisdom of the other. 

A meditative silence at length fell 
upon them. The older man sat quietly. 
His musing gaze was held by a de- 
tail in the iniquitous design of Simon 
Trapp’s carpet. His companion, find- 
ing his nostrils worried by the vanish- 
ing cigarette, employed its lighted end 
to igniting a fresh one, and peered into 
the other man’s face. 

The young man, whose name was 
Quincy Fedders, grew a trifle impatient 
for a decision. “Well?” he urgently 
asked. 

Alexander Lunt, the man thus ad- 
dressed, lifted his eyes. “We'd better 
put it up to Simon,” he suggested. 

Whereupon Mr. Fedders called 
Simon Trapp. The pawnbroker, being 
without customers for the moment, 
came from his shop in front. He suc- 
ceeded in restraining the eagerness 
which had possessed him since these 
men met there by appointment, an hour 
previously. 

“I’m all alone,” he _ explained. 
“*Puggie’ Rooks is away this after- 
noon. I'll leave this door open, just 
a little. Maybe a customer should 
come in. 

“Don’t fret about customers,” the 
young man put in. “You’re goin’ to 
hear something that means more than 
any customer that floats in to soak a 
cheap watch, or buy a_ secondhand 
mouth organ.” 
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The old man’s eyes _ glistened. 
“Maybe,” he replied, “I ain’t thinking 
about the money from my customers, 
Maybe I’m thinking about somebody 
hearing what we got to say, eh?” 

The others appreciated this wisdom. 
“That’s right,” said Alexander Lunt, 
“We'll keep an eye and an ear sharp 
for the front door.” 

Simon Tropp sat down near the door. 
His attentive ear could thus catch any 
sound from the shop. He turned an in- 
quiring gaze upon his companions. 
“Well,” he asked softly, “did you boys 
have a nice talk?” 

“Nice enough,” Mr. Lunt replied. 
“But we haven't settled our business 
yet. In fact we find we need help, and 
I have an idea that you can supply it. 
It isn’t necessary to add that the deal 
is profitable, and if it wins you shall 
come in on* the profits.” 

“} ain’t afraid of it not winning,” Mr. 
Trapp replied, “if it’s run by Alex Lunt 
and Quince Fedders.” 

The pawnbroker grinned. Mr. Fed- 
ders smiled wanly, but Mr. Lunt dis- 
missed that point with a wave of his 
hand. “Simon,” the latter inquired, 
“do you remember Stokes McGinley ?” 

“How should I ever forget Stokes 
McGinley ?” 

“Well, Stokes McGinley is dead.” 

Mr. Trapp lifted his hands in horror. 
“Dead!” he repeated. He 
thing of an actor, and he simulated very 
well an air of dazed grief. “How 
should such a fine man as Stokes Mc- 
Ginley be dead?” 

“A fine man,” Alexander Lunt pro- 
ceeded, “hasn’t any more chance in 
front of a high-powered automobile 
than a common bum,” 

“A automobile?” 

“That’s what he died of, though he 
lingered for a while, a day or so, after 
the automobile hit him.” 

“Funny I didn’t see it in the news- 
papers.” 

“He didn’t die under the name of 


was some-, 


Stokes McGinley,” Mr, Lunt said sig- 
nificantly. “His head wasn’t hurt, and 
he was wise enough up to the last 
minute. He was smashed up on the in- 
side, and, when they told him he 
wouldn’t get well, he sent for Quince. 
Quince din’t feel like going around the 
hospital, or any other public place, just 
at that time. He’d had an affair with 
the police and was very much on the 
dodge. So he hunted me up. He knew 
I was a good friend of Stokes McGin- 
ley. But that took him too leng. I 
got there two hours before Stokes Mc- 
Ginley died, and only an hour before 
his mind faded out. We talked a lit- 
tle, but he was too weak to say all he 
wanted to say. As it was he said just 
enough to stir me up, and I imagine 
you'll be stirred up when you find out 
what he said.” 

The pawnbroker rubbed his hands 
softly. “Stokes McGinley was a nice 
man,” he said, hoping that Mr, Lunt 
would get into the matter quickly. 

“Simon,” Mr. Lunt asked, “have you 
a friend, a young friend who never has 
been in prison, who has no _ police 
record?” » 

Mr. Trapp at once thought of Pug- 
gie Rooks, but he answered: “I ain’t 
got many friends that the police don’t 
know, even if they don’t know these 
fellows are friends of mine.” 

The two men studied him intently. 
Mr. Fedders supplanted a dying cig- 
arette with a fresh one, without relax- 
ing his scrutiny for a moment. 

“How about Puggie Rooks?” the 
young man inquired. 

The old man meditated. “Well,” he 
said presently, “I guess Puggie is clean 
with the police. He ain’t done much 
of anything except run errands for 
me.” 

“And he’s smart, too,” Quincy [ed- 
ders supplemented. 

“Yes,” the pawnbroker 
“he’s smart.” 


admitted, 
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“He’s just the boy we want!” Lunt 
declared. 

“Want 
asked. 

“This is a deal involving about sixty 
thousand dollars,” Alexander Lunt 
pursued, by way of argument on what 
might prove a delicate point. He ob- 
served a fleeting twinkle of avarice in 
the pawnbroker’s eye and went on: 
“Sixty thousand dollars. There’s three 
of us here. There’s another man that 
must come in on it if everything goes 
right; that makes four. And Puggie 
Rooks makes five. Sixty thousand dol- 
lars split five ways, maybe. The split 
can be arranged later, you can settle 
with Puggie and, perhaps, in that way 
enlarge your own cut.” He gazed 
sharply. “Simon, can you spare Pug- 
gie Rooks, say for ten months?” 

“I should know what this thing is all 
about first,” the old man answered. 
“And maybe Puggie won’t like it.” He 
had a feeling, somehow, that a sacri- 
fice was going to be asked of Puggie, 
perhaps of himself. 

“Do you remember the last big job 
turned off by Stokes McGinley?” Lunt 
asked. 

“Sure,” Simon Trapp replied after a 
moment of reflection. “Everybody re- 
members that, the mail train job in Al- 
bany, Stokes McGinley and Charley 
Addison. 

“Right! And that job pulled down 
sixty thousand dollars in cash, to say 
nothing of the paper, which we may 
be able to handle, or we may not. But 
there’s the sixty thousand in cash, any- 
way, if we can find it. That’s a cinch. 
Perhaps we can handle a few thousands 
in the paper bonds and such things. 
Sut there’s only one man left in the 
world who knows where that stuff is 
planted, and he can’t get it.” 

“Charley Addison?” 

“Right again!” 

“And why can’t he get it?” 


for what?” Simon Trapp 


“The warden of the New Jersey 
penitentiary won’t let him out.” 

“The New Jersey penitentiary!” 

“Exactly! That’s where Charley 
Addison is at this minute, and he only 
has twenty years to do. They——” 

At that moment the front door 
opened and closed. Simon Trapp hur- 
riedly disposed of the customer and 
locked the front door behind him. 
There was business of more importance 
in the back room. 

“Charley Addison,” Alexander Lunt 
resumed, “is doing twenty years, but 
they don’t know he’s Charley Addison ; 
he covered that up. They don’t know 
that they’ve got one of the Albany mail 
robbers in their hands. The police are 
still hunting for Charley Addison, but 
they’re not likely to find him. They 
haven’t any pictures of him. He never 
was picked up, you know. All they 
know is that a man by the name of 
Charley Addison lived in a rooming 
house in Brooklyn with Stokes Mc- 
Ginley. They went away together. 
The mail robbery was pulled off in 
Albany the next night. One of the 
mail clerks got a flash at McGinley’s 
face and later identified a picture of 
him as one of the robbers. The picture 
was printed in the papers. The land- 
lady of the rooming house saw it and 
stepped to the front with what she 
knew. In that way the police got on 
the trail of Stokes McGinley, who was 
known to them, and a man by the name 
of Charies Addison who was not known 
to them. They never caught up 
with Stokes McGinley and Charley 
Addison, that is, not that they know 
of, and they’re still hunting. 

“Stokes and Charley had an auto- 
mobile. They loaded it up with the 
goods from that mail car and raced 
down the west bank of the river. Fi- 
nally, by dodging and zigzagging, 
they got into the Catskills. They de- 
cided to plant the stuff and separate. 
They found a likely spot, one that they 





wouldn’t forget, and one which would 
be as safe from outsiders as the bot- 
tom of the sea. They made the plant 
and separated. 

“Stokes McGinley came into the city. 
Charley Addison wandered down into 
New Jersey and tucked himself away 
in a rooming house in Newark. They 
didn’t bring any of the mail-train 
money with them, not a cent of it. It’s 
in gold and new bills, and they wanted 
things to cool off before they tried to 
spend a cent of that money. They knew 
that every business house would be on 
the lookout, with the papers filled up 
with their little stunt. They were to 
meet sixty days later in Jersey City 
and see how things looked and maybe 
go back to the Catskills and pull in 
their line. 

“But Charley Addison got restless. 
One night he stepped out on what 
looked like a cinch job, a hardware 
store in Newark. That store kept a 
lot of money in an old safe, and he 
went for it. They nailed him right 
after he got through a back window. 
In no time he was convicted of bur- 
glary, and the judge gave him the hook, 
twenty years. Before they took him 
away he managed through his lawyer to 
get an innocent note to a friend in 
New York. In time, a couple of days, 
the news came to Stokes McGinley that 
Charley Addison had been salted down 
for twenty years over in Jersey. 

“Stokes was heartbroken. He thought 
a lot of Charley, and they’d planned 
on going to British Columbia together. 
Stokes got drunk. That night he 
failed to get out of the way of an 
automobile. When I saw him in the 
hospital he told me what I’ve told you. 
He wanted me to get the money and 
do what I could for Charley Addison. 
He didn’t know he was going so quick, 
and neither did I, or, maybe, he’d have 
told the most important part first. Just 
before he came to telling me the exact 
location of that stuff the color left his 
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face, hid eyes rolled, and he said no 
more, 

“T called the nurse. She said he was 
going, and she was right. I stuck by 
that bed, hoping that he’d pull through 
by some miracle, or, at least, brighten 
up long enough to finish his story. But 
he didn’t. In about an hour he died. 

“IT met Quince, as I agreed to, and 
told him what I knew. We’ve been fig- 
uring on some way to get in touch with 
Charley Addison in that block-house 
over in Jersey. But it’s a tough job. 
We’ve talked with a friend or two 
who’ve spent some time in that place 
and know the general conditions and 
the rules of visitors and so forth. It 
wouldn’t be such a hard matter to get a 
message into Charley. A visitor could 
do that by a lip code, with a guard sit- 
ting right by. But we can’t figure out 
any way to get the information we want 
from Charley. 

“Tt’s detailed stuff, you know. We'll 
need explicit directions. He'll have to 
drill it minutely into somebody, and he 
can’t do that to a visitor. He wouldn't 
have time, and they would have no way 
of fixing up a suitable code while a 
guard was sitting by. We can get mes- 
sages to him, but he can’t get his an- 
swer to us. 

“That’s what we’re up against, but 
we have a plan.” 

At length Simon Trapp asked: 
“How should you know that Charley 
Addison will tell his secret?” 

“Tt’s the only chance there is of get- 
tin’ the best of that twenty years, 
ain’t it?’ Quincy Fedders demanded. 
“Charley Addison knows that me and 
Alex here was the best friends that 
Stokes McGinley had. He'll trust us. 

Vith a bunch of money to operate with 
we can. get the best lawyer in New 
Jersey, and, maybe, in three, four years 
we can spring Charley Addison. It’s 
the only chance he’s got. If he had 
only five years he’d be a fool to tell 
where that money was planted, but he’s 
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got twenty, and he’ll just about do it if 
there ain’t something set in motion for 
him.” 

Simon Trapp realized the weight of 
this argument. He searched the faces 
of his visitors. ‘‘Well,” he asked 
quietly, “what should I do?” 

Alexander Lunt leaned forward in 
his chair, planted his elbows on the ta- 
ble and clasped his heavy hards, mak- 
ing a steeple out of his thick fore- 
fingers. Over the tip of this steeple 
he gazed evenly at the pawnbroker and 
suggested calmly: “Suppose we send 
Puggie Rooks to prison for a year.” 

“Oh mercy me, my, my!” Mr. Trapp 
was visibly much perturbed. 

“Why not?” Quincy Fedders chimed 
in. “It'll only take him ten months, 
countin’ good time off, to put up a 
year. How much money can he make 
on the outside in ten months? Not 
much, I guess! But this way he can 
make as much as you want to give him 
out of your cut of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars cash and whatever we peddle out 
of the bonds and paper. It’s only ten 
months, and for that ten months we 
can go about our business knowin’ that 
we got a big pile comin’ shortly. 
Maybe it won’t be ten months. They 
make trusties out there, they give the 
short-timers a chance to get outside once 
in a while, especially the young fellows 
that make good records. Maybe he ean 
get next to Charley Addison in there, 
and in two, three months somebody can 
meet him near-by and get Charley’s in- 
structions off of him.” 

“Puggie never would do that,” Mr. 
Trapp declared. ‘“He’s afraid of such 
places.” 

“So am I afraid of ’em,” said Fed- 
ders. “We’re all afraid of ’em, but I 
wouldn’t be afraid of ’em for ten 
months. I’d do it myself, only they’d 
hand me the hook if ever I got in front 
of a judge and jury. They'd dig up 
my past and my present and most of my 
future, and I’d prob’ly be nailed down 


tighter’n Charley Addison. But Pug- 
gie Rooks, well, he ain’t known. We 
could frame up a light job for him, get 
him nailed and sent off for a year. He 
don’t have to do nothing heavy, just 
turn a simple trick that would get him 
a year. Make the crime light enough, 
so ‘twouldn’t agitate anybody too deep, 
and strong enough to put him in the 
felony class. If it ain’t a felony they're 
likely to send him to the workhouse, 
and he wouldn’t get to see Charley Ad- 
dison, It’s a_ payin’ proposition, 
Simon, you can see that. Don’t the 
money side of it listen good to you?” 
Mr. Trapp admitted that it did. 
“Just think of that gold mine up in 
the Catskills,” Mr. Fedders pressed. 
“It’s a shame! That money ain’t doin’ 
nobody any good. I’d call it a pretty 
good year if I didn’t make another cent, 
and so would you. Just think of it!” 
“But Puggie would never do it,” the 
pawnbroker insisted. “I tell you the 
truth, he never would do it.” 
“Wouldn’t he do it,” Mr. Lunt put 
in quietly, “if a New Jersey judge told 
him to?” 
“You mean 
“That’s exactly what I mean! Pug- 
gie wouldn’t know just what he was 
doing until it was all over. He’s young 
and, perhaps, doesn’t know just what is 
best for him. Here we are, trying to 
fix up something profitable for him, and 
likely he’d kick the whole thing over. 
Boys don’t know their own mind, 
Simon, they don’t, that’s a fact. In 
a way you’re his guardian, and you 
have a right to provide for his future. 
What could be better than putting him 
in the way of becoming financially in- 
dependent? And you’re an old man, 
you need money. Well, here’s money 
waiting for you. It will be hard on Pug- 
gie, maybe not hard, just a trifle irk- 
some for a few months, but, in the end, 
he’ll be amply repaid, and you, too. 
This deal, Simon——” But Simon 
Trapp was convinced. 


” 
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Late that afternoon Puggie Rooks, 
protégé of Simon Trapp, returned to 
the establishment. There he was sol- 
emnly intoduced to Mr. Quincy Fed- 
ders. Alexander Lunt had departed. 

“Mr. Fedders,” said the pawnbroker, 
“is a nice young man.‘ Puggie, you go 
with him to-night. To-morrow he has 
something he wants you to do. Le a 
good boy and pay attention to Mr, Ied- 
ders.” 

Puggie Rooks, who had been fur- 
tively surveying Quincy  Fedders, 
obeyed, but he had quickly decided that 
he didn’t like the man and his squint- 
ing left eye, nor the manner in which 
he wore the plaid cap. Simon Trapp 
shook his head sadly as the young men 
departed. ‘Poor Puggie, poor Puggie,” 
he muttered, as he caught a last glimpse 
of Puggie’s lean shoulders disappear- 
ing into Broome Street. More than once 
during the night Mr. Trapp awakened, 
only to murmur, “Poor Puggie, poor 
Puggie,” and fali back again into trou- 
bled slumber. 

uiney Fedders led Puggie Rooks to 
his modest lodgings in East Fourteenth 
Street. There, during the evening, he 
nade a pretense of instructing the nov- 
ice in the gentle art of forgery. He 
outlined an imaginary scheme whereby 
the two were to clean up in Jersey City 
within the next few days. He had 
checks on various Jersey City banks, 
just as he had checks, blank checks, on 
banks in other cities. It was part of 
his equipment. He produced what pur- 
ported to be a sample of the signature 
of a Jersey City merchant, and, under 
Mr. ledders’ guidance, Puggie Rooks 
forged a check for forty-two dollars. 

Young Mr. Rooks, before the evening 
passed, grew quite enthusiastic over 
his prospects. This was the first time 
he had been admitted to the actual prac- 
tice of thievery. He saw himself get- 
ting on in the world. In his associa- 
tion with Simon Trapp he had learned 
much of such things, but heretofore he 


had been restricted to the more menial 
task in these shady adventures. Now 
he sthought himself promoted, and a 
profitable future seemed to open be- 
fore him. 

The next afternoon Quincy Fedders 
and Puggie Rooks set sail on a ferry- 
boat for Jersey City. Mr. Fedders was 
armed with a half dozen checks, for- 
geries, which Mr. Rooks thought he 
would try to cash. Mr. Rooks also had 
several spurious pieces of paper. 

It was Puggie’s instructions to cash 
first the check that he himself had 
forged, and Fedders led him to the 
vicinity of the bank upon which it was 
drawn. He pointed to the door of the 
bank. 

“Go to. it, 
Fedders. 

Puggie Rooks “went to it,” after 
handing to Fedders all his checks ex- 
cept the one for forty-two dollars. If 
he were caught, if by a miracle he were 
“tripped,” there would be no other in- 
criminating paper in his possession. 
Puggie sauntered into the bank and 
passed the check to a paying teller. 

There could be only one outcome to 
this enterprise, and it quickly came 
about. The check was a very crude 
forgery, just as Quincy [Fedders had 
intended. It had only one possibility, 
one certainty, and that was of landing 
Puggie Rooks behind the bars. The 
paying teller smiled and surreptitiously 
pressed a button. He engaged Puggie 
in conversation until an affable, gray 
little man approached and _ suggested 
that Puggie take a walk with him. 

From a position of vantage across 
the street Quincy Fedders saw Puggie 
Rooks and his custodian emerge from 
the bank and walk in the general di- 
rection of the police station. Mr. Fed- 
ders quickly made his way to the ferry. 
On the boat he tore into fine bits all 
the worthless strips of paper over which 
he and Puggie had spent many hours 
and flung the fragments to the 


commanded Quincy 











breeze. When he reached the estab- 
lishment of Simon Trapp in Broome 
street he found Mr. Trapp and Alex- 
ander Lunt. 

“He’s sloughed!” Mr. Fedders an- 
nounced happily. 

Simon Trapp’s face pitched head- 
long into gloom, and the muscles of his 
throat tightened, but he thought of the 
fortune awaiting them and felt better. 

“Everything go smoothly?’ Lunt 
asked. 

“As slick as oil.” 

“Well I guess that ends the business 
for the day.” Lunt turned to Mr. 
Trapp: “I’d do that, Simon, if I were 
you, Put on the funeral face and visit 
the boy. You’re clean with the police, 
and an old man in the case will hold 
the sentence down. Get him to plead 
guilty.” 

Next afternoon Simon Trapp visited 
the jail in Jersey City. Once across the 
portals of that grim structure he was 
seized with a violent fit of trembling. 
Jails had an unpleasant effect on the 
nerves of the pawnbroker. He went 
as the guardian of the young prisoner, 
Patrick Rooks, and the jail attendants 
pitied his aged figure and. piteous 
solicitation. They didn’t know that he 
could be very spry of body and nimble 
of mind when his tricky enterprises 
called for those qualities, 

The old man was admitted to a pri- 
vate conference with Patrick Rooks, 
and he remembered not to call him 
Puggie, a nickname which the young 
man’s besetting passion for things pugi- 
listic had earned him. 

“Ain't it terrible?” Simon Trapp 
asked. : 

Mr. Rooks agreed with him em- 
phatically. “That ain’t no name for 
it,” he declared. “What’s goin’ to hap- 
pen to me I’d like to know. What’d 
you get me in this fix for? I’m caught 
dead to rights. I i 

“Listen to me a minute,” the pawn- 
broker interrupted softly. “You ain’t 
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doomed. 
year.” 

“A year!” 

“Sure, that ain’t much, 
it in ten months.” 

“Ten months!” 

“Don’t butt in on me so much! Lis- 
ten to what I got to say. Be a man. 
Don’t be a cry-baby about such a little 
thing. I’ve heard boys like you laugh 
over a year, or maybe two years. 
Quincy Fedders is a young man, too, 
and he says he can stand on his head 
that long. A year ain’t nothing. You 
go down there one day, and, before you 
know it they’re turning you out. Don’t 
blubber. Now listen. They got you 
cornered, ain’t they ?” 

“Sure, they got me cornered. 
got a chance.” 

“Then there ain’t no use to hire a 
lawyer and go to all that expense and 
trouble. Thing for you to do is plead 
guilty, and you should start in on your 
time right away. That’s what you do, 
plead guilty and talk nice to the judge, 
and he’ll let you off easy, only a year. 
I know what you should do, and you 
listen to me.” He paused and sup- 
pressed his affection for the boy by 
thinking of the main business. “I got 
a friend in that place,” he went on, “a 
friend by the name of Charley Addi- 
son. But don’t call him Charley Addi- 
son, Or mention that name to a soul. 
He ain’t known as Charley Addison 
there. You just look around when you 
get down there and ask for a prisoner 
by the name of ‘William Frye,’ that’s 
how they know him down there. He'll 
be your friend. Tell him you come 
from Simon Trapp and Alexander 
Lunt and Quincy Fedders, I'll tell you 
a lot of stuff to tell him before you 
start down there. He'll be a friend to 
you. Maybe he’ll tell you a lot of 
things to tell me, but it must be all 
very quiet. I'll give you instructions 
at the last minute, just before you start 
away, do you hear me?” 


They won't give you but a 


You can do 


I ain’t 
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“T’m listenin’,” said Puggie numbly. 


“But this pleadin’ guilty, I don’t like 
that. I'd sooner fight it out.” 

“Fight it out, eh? Fight it out and 
get three or four years, maybe five. 
Yes, that’s the thing to do, you're a 
smart boy, ain’t you. That’s all the 
thanks | get for helping you. How’d 
you like to have the judge say, ‘Five 
years, Patrick?” 

Puggie quivered. 
he answered. 

Simon Trapp departed from the jail, 


“I'll plead guilty,” 


murmuring, “Poor Puggie, poor 
Puggie!” 
Before the day was over Simon 


Trapp, very humble and muttering the 
lamentation of an old man sorely af- 
flicted, had an interview with the prose- 
cutor. The prosecutor consented to 
recommend to the judge a sentence of 
a year, the minimum on a charge of 
forgery, if the wayward boy should 
plead guilty. 

The case of Patrick Rooks was 
finally disposed of in the judge’s cham- 
bers. Simon Trapp, Puggie, a deputy 
sheriff, the prosecutor, the judge, the 
clerk of the court and a stenographer 
were the only persons present at the 
ordeal. Before the judge were state- 
ments from the police departments of 
New York and Jersey City that Pat- 
rick Rooks was unknown to them, that, 
so far as they knew, this was his first 
crime. 

Patrick Rooks entered a plea of 
guilty. The prosecutor stated that the 
bank, upon which the forgery had been 
attempted, was not inclined to urge 
severity, and that he himself thought 
the minimum sentence, one year, would 
attain justice and, at the same time, 
mercy. He so recommended. 

The judge meditated gravely. Then 
he asked Simon Trapp if he had any- 
thing to say in the boy’s behalf. 

Mr. Trapp had not expected to make 


a statement in court. He was there 


merely as an exhibit, a grief-stricken 
old man who thought his presence 
would work to Puggie’s benefit by keep- 
ing the sentence down to the minimum, 
He seized the opportunity to clinch 
matters. He arose on his tottering feet 
and presented a pathetic figure. When 
he finally steadied himself he found the 
power of speech. 

“Judge,” said he, “Rooks is a young 
man, and I am old, a very old man, 
This boy come to me years ago, after 
his mother died and his father kicked 
him out. I knew the boy. He used 
to play in front of my shop. I took 
him in for a few days till he should 
find a place to go. But he didn’t find 
no place to go, and he’s been with me 
ever since that day. I tell you the 
truth, judge, he is not a bad boy. I 
have trusted him in my shop and have 
no complaint. Maybe it is my fault, 
judge, that he is in trouble now. I 
never give him much money. I am an 
old man, a very poor old man,, and 
boys like money for swell clothes and 
things like that. The other boys like 
him, some of the boys he knew ‘had 
clothes and girls and went to parties. 
He couldn’t go, we are very poor. 
Judge, I have seen this boy crying, all 
alone in the night, thinking about the 
other boys and their clothes and their 
girls and the parties. If you heard him 
crying like I did, judge, soft and alone 
in a dark room, maybe there would be 
no doubt about Ictting him off with a 
year. When he comes back he shall 
have money. I tell you the truth, 
judge, he’ll never have to steal again. 
I’ll rake and scrape some way so that 
he should have money for the things a 
boy wants. It will be a lonesome year, 
judge, as hard on me as it is on him. 
Sut we can stand it. I am a very old 
and very poor, judge, and my heart is 
broken. I beg ‘ 





His voice broke, and perhaps Simon 
Trapp himself, like an actor seized with 
the pathos of his lines, did not realize 




















to just what height of wistful pleading 
he had attained. 

“You have said enough,” the judge 
announced solemnly. Tears were very 
close to his eyelids. “I think I have 
heard enough to enable me to dispose 
of the case properly. Mr. Trapp, I have 
been informed that you are a respectable 
pawnbroker in the city across the river, 
and I have no reason to doubt your 
statements. Neither have I reason to 
think the boy essentially a criminal. In 
fact | think otherwise. The prosecutor 
has recommended that the sentence be 
held to the minimum, and I agree with 
him that a sentence of a year is suf- 
ficient.” 

He turned to Patrick Rooks who was 
weeping softly. “Patrick Rooks,” he 
inquired solemnly, “have you anything 
to say before sentence of the court is 
passed upon you?” 

“No, sir,” Puggie answered. 

“Patrick Rooks,” the judge resumed, 
“it is the sentence of the court that you 
be confined in the New Jersey State 
penitentiary, at hard labor, for the 
period of one year, but . 


” 





“Thank you, judge!” exclaimed 
Simon Trapp. 
His honor lifted a hand, smiled 


“op 


gravely and proceeded: ut I am go- 
ing to remand you, Patrick Hooks, to 
the custody of your guardian, Simon 
Trapp, of whom I shall ask a letter 
once a month reporting upon your con- 
duct. In other words, I shall suspend 
the operation of the sentence. But you 
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must understand that an officer of this 
court can arrest you at any time and 
commit you to the State prison for the 
term of the sentence I have just pro- 
nounced. You need have no fear of 
arrest, so long as you conduct your- 
self uprightly and honestly. And | 
might add, young man, that you can 
thank the very earnest plea of your 
guardian, Mr. Trapp, for moving me 
to this action.” 

Puggie Rooks, overjoyed, sank back 
into his chair. Simon Trapp stared 
foolishly. 

“You mean, you mean, judge, that he 
don’t have to go to prison?” the old 
man asked. 

“That is what it means, Mr. Trapp.” 

“And he ain’t going to go to the 
prison, to the New Jersey State 
prison?” 

“No.” 

Puggie came to his guardian’s side 
and thanked the judge shyly. Simon 
Trapp thanked him, too, but he was so 
bewildered that the others chuckled 
over what they thought his speechless 
joy. 

Puggie Rooks and Simon Trapp at 
length arrived home. “That judge is 
some good sport, ain’t he?” Puggie 
asked in his elation. 

“He’s a fool!” Simon Trapp ex 
ploded. 

“What—a 4 

“Shut up!” the pawnbroker com- 
manded. “I got something else to 
think about.” 
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WITH BARE HANDS HE KILLS THIEF 


\ HEN Louis H. Ardouin, of San Francisco, discovered a man rifling a bureau 
drawer in his home, he tackled the robber with his bare hands and killed 


him. 
ot the Pacific coast. 


Ardouin recently won the amateur heavyweight wrestling championship 
He told the police that after grappling with the man, who 


was unarmed, for five minutes, he applied a severe wrestling hold to subdue him 


until Mrs. Ardouin could telephone for help. 
that it caused the man’s death by strangulation, 


The wrestling hold was so tight 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

WHEN Anice Manson discovers that Mary Chambers, a cabaret singer, has disappeared with a 

string of pearls which she was to have received in a few months, she decides that the 
Chambers woman is the notorious Judy the Torch, the queen of tramps. The pearls bad been left in 
the custody of a trust company for Anice by her sister, the wife of Homer Jennings, a crooked San 
Francisco millionaire. Jennings, who wanted to get the pearls for himself, puts Christopher Horn 
on the cuse 

Dressed in overalls Anice Mansou takes the road in the hope of provoking a meeting with the 
gnueen of tramps, whose “stuff” she was stealing. After many adventures she arrives in the vicinity 
of Kansas City, the indefatigable Horn shadowing her as a protector, 

Jennings in the meantime has gone to New Orleans and met Judy in her rendezvous for 
tramps, The Golden Ladder. She and her partner “Marble-neck”” Rodgers try to fleece Jennings, 
who hires two thugs to steal the pearls. Judy overhears his plan and frames him. ‘Together they 
take the road and proceed in the direction of Kansas City Hlere she is to meet a tramp by the 
nume of Boone, who is to lead her to a meeting place with Anice Manson. 

Horn by this time haus got « line on Boone and had him arrested. Soone gives him a note to 
Judy, and the detective arrang to meet the train which brings the queen of tramps to Kansas City. 

Jennings accuses Judy of robbing him and making a hobo of him, and she demands a hundred 
thousand dollars for his release, When they are confronted by a constable at a wayside station, as 
they emerge from a car, Judy explains to the officer that she is a farmerette, taking her cattle to 
Chicago, and hands over Jennings to the officer as a vagrant. Judy waves her hand at the departing 


Jennings abd, as a final thrust, waves the string of pearls at the dethroned millionaire. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. other tramp began to talk through the 
bars. Then it was that another hope of 
Jennings was dashed to earth. He had, 
T was a miserable little cala- hoped to be able to have an opportunity 

boose into which the con- to use his dollar in sending a wire to 

stable cast his disconsolate San Francisco for help. But what his 

mm prisoner. There were only fellow prisoner had to tell regarding 

two cells, and the one unoccupied by what was in store for them caused him 
Jennings was empty. He sat dully on to decide to keep his money. 


TWENTY DAYS 





the floor in one corner and listened to If found guilty, which undoubtedly 
the faint sounds of the little Southern would be the case, they would be sent 
town. After an hour the barred door to a work camp, not far from the town 
was opened again, and another dere- Here they would have to work out their 
lict was pushed into the little jail and fines at building roads. The other 
locked in the adjoining cage. tramp had served one sentence in that 
“Well, youse got me, didn’t youse, ol’ camp, and he loudly bewailed his mis 
w’iskers!” he said derisively to the con- fortune in falling into the same trap 
stable. “I spose youse get a dollar f’r again. 
sluein® me in, hey? Say, I'd rather be “Jack,” he said, “it’s fierce. Youse 
a dog ketcher dan to have your job!” can’t scoff de grub dey slip youse. 
‘“Shet up!” demanded the constable. Honest, it’s de woist I was ever up 
“Ye bet yer life I git a dollar f’r ketch-  ag’in, an’ I wouldn’t ‘a’ got slued in 
in’ birds like you! That makes two here f’r fifty bucks. If youse’ve got a 
dollars to-day. Not bad!” piece o’ jack youse wanta hang onta 
When he had gone Jennings and the ‘er. Dere’s a graft connected wid de 








t 
I 








Dey feed bum so’s if a 


layout, see? 
plug’s got any coin dey c’n Offer um 
better grub at fierce prices an’ he’ll fall 


f'r it. Most o’ de bums dey ketch got 
a bean er two sewed in dere clothes, an’ 
dese boids gets it, no foolin’! Youse’re 
an ol’ man, an’ youse can't stan’ de 
woik on de chow dey’ll slip youse. So 
youse’d better hang onta your piece 0’ 
jack, if youse’ve got any, an’ come 
t'rough to ’em, or dey’ll kill youse wid 
dat punishment out dere.” 

“l only have a dollar,” said Jennings 
with a deep sigh. “But I can use it to 
send a telegram and get out of this fix.” 

“Don’t give any o’ dese screws a dol- 
send a telegram f'r youse. 
Youse’ll never see dat dollar ag’in if 
vouse do. I know ’em! Hang onta ’er 
like she was a million, Jack. De judge’ll 
try to get youse to slip it to um to pay 
one day’s fine, see? Dat’s de game. 
It’s money dey’re after. But youse’ll 
hang onta dat berry if youse’re wise. 
I'm tellin’ youse! I know!” 

After a miserable dinner, which, 
despite his great hunger, he could not 
eat, Jennings was just dropping to sleep 
on the hard stone floor that night when 
a soft voice at the barred window dis- 
turbed him. 

“Hello, daddy! Are vou there?” 

Gritting his teeth with rage, Jennings 
arose and went to the moonlit window. 

“Well, how do you like it by now, 
daddy?” gibingly asked Judy. She 
held up the string of pearls, but the 
iron bars were between them and the 
prisoner. “Look at ’em glisten in the 
moonlight, daddy!” she said with 
mocking laughter. “Aren’t they mag- 
nihcent? Oh, how I love them!” 

“Why are you here? I thought you 
would go on.” 

“Not until I had seen you once more, 
daddy. Wasn’t it handy to have you 
pinched just when it occurred? Like a 
little fool I got mad and showed you 
that I had the pearls. After that you 
might have grown desperate. I need 
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lar to 
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the pearls for the little act I’m going 
to put on up above K. C, I couldn't 
have put them away in a safe-deposit 
vault to keep you from temptation. So, 
you see, I decided to let you be run in, 
You'll be safe for twenty or tlurty 
days, I imagine. Now I can go on and 
attend to the little matter that I told 
you about, with no fear that you'll try 
to crab my act by snatching the neck- 
lace. Understand, daddy? 

“Then, when I’ve finished, I’ll come 
back here and be on jhand when they 
spring you; and then we'll continue on 
our pleasant little journey and talk 
about that hundred thousand. (Good- 
by, daddy, you old dear.” Then with 
a ripple of laughter and a soft clicking 
of the pearls, she slipped away under 
the mellow moon. 

Next morning Homer Jennings and 
his fellow prisoner faced a stern-eyed 
judge with a gray goatee. The lean- 
ness of his tall figure was set off by a 
black-green Prince Albert coat. He 
spoke to Jennings first. “You, suh,” 
he said, ‘ah accused by th’ arrestin’ of- 
ficah of stealin’ a ride on a train. 
Guilty, orh not guilty, suh? How do 
yo’-all plead, suh?”’ 

“Guilty,” said Jennings meekly. 

The sad-faced judge slowly shook his 
patriarchal head. ‘“Yo-all ah as old as 
I am, suh. Such shiftlessness is inex- 
cusable in a man of youah yeahs, suh. 
Twenty dollahs? Can yo’-all pay youah 
fine?” 

Jennings shook his head. 

“Orh any paht of it?” 

“T haven’t a cent.”’ 


“Twenty days. Next case, con- 
stable!” 
CHAPTER XXXV. 
OPENERS. 
HEY shackled Homer Jennings, 


millionaire, to his unkempt adviser 
of the calaboose and loaded both men 
into a wagon and drove them to the 
work camp. 
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Jennings was put to work immedi- 
ately, and guards with rifles watched 
over his gang. Not since he was a boy 
had Jennings had his hands on a pick 
and shovel, and in an hour’s time blis- 
ters began to appear. The sun was 
hot, the work hard, the guards merci- 
less, and Jennings, who was nearing 
seventy years of age, was already weak 
from insufficient food. 

The guard noticed that the old mil- 
lionaire was not able to sustain the full 
measure of his allotted labor. Accord- 
ingly he gave him a task that did not 
bear too heavily on his age. Somehow 
he got through the scorching afternoon. 
When the slow sun mercifully crept 
down behind the distant blue hills he 
made his way to the sleeping quarters 
with the rest. There, on his mean iron 
bunk, he fell exhausted and could not 
eat the miserable supper that was of- 
fered him. 

lor six days he held out. Every 
morning he thought that he could not 
possibly rise, but his will conquered, 
and he endured manfully. 

The tent in which the gang slept was 
a long wall tent, pitched in the woods. 
At each end of the tent sat a guard 
with a rifle in his lap. For two hours 
or more one evening Homer Jennings 
lay immovable, aching in every limb, 
his lungs sore, his muscles quivering. 
He paid little or no attention to what 
was going on about him. He was al- 
most too dull of brain, even, to worry 
over his predicament. Finally a voice, 
lifted in words that had been repeated 
several times, aroused his attention. 

“Hey, ol’ man!” one of his fellow 
victims had been calling. “Wanta get 
in on this?” 

Jennings dully turned his head and 
noticed that smoky lamps had been 
lighted. The prisoners had drawn to- 
gether over a table in the middle of 
the tent, and a number of them were 
playing poker with a greasy deck of 
cards. 
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“Want a hand?” 
asked again, 

One of the guards had risen and 
came close to Jennings’ bunk. “Ever 
play poker, ol’ man?” he asked in his 
Southern drawl. 

“Yes, I’ve played poker,” Jennings 
returned without interest. 

“She’s a great li'l’ game here,” said 
the guard. ‘“Th’ boys play to win 
enough to pay their fines. They’s 
usually enough money in the bunch to 
pay a fella’s fine if he c’n win all of 
it. If ye got any money on ye why 
don’t ye try yer luck?” 

Jennings blinked and sat up. There 
was silence now among the gamblers, 
and all eyes were turned expectantly 
on him. His friend of the calaboose 
spoke to him in a whisper. “Keep outa 
it,’ he said. “Dey’re always tryin’ to 
rope a new prisoner in. Dese smokes 
are poker sharks. Dey get arrested just 
to get de chanct to play poker wid de 
suckers dat get caught. Dere women 
folks bring ‘em jack, an’, if dey win, 
dey c’n pay dere fines an’ get out any 
time. De guards are in wid ’em. It’s 
a frame-up, Jack. Lay offen it.” 

Jennings studied his face a moment. 
“Do you mean,” he said, “that there is 
the chance of winning enough money in 
that game to pay my twenty-dollar fine 
and get out of here?” 

“Youse bet dere’s enough, ol’-timer! 
But youse won’t get it. Dem smokes 
are a nifty bunch, card sharks, Lay 
off, I’m tellin’ youse !” 

Jennings rose wearily to his feet. 
“T’ll not lay off,” he whispered. “The 
dollar that I have is of no use to me. 
I’ll stake it and play to get out of here.” 

A place was made for him on one of 
the bunks opposite the table, and he 
sat down. Sly winks were passed. 

“How much ye got, ol’ man?” a pris- 
oner asked. “Want a__five-dollar 
stack?” 

“What's the ante?” asked Jennings. 

“Half a cent.” 
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“Give me a dollar’s worth.” He 
passed his precious change to the 
banker. 

Homer Jennings had forgotten his 
great weariness now. In his San Fran- 
cisco club he was champion of the 
poker players. He played poker as he 
had played the great game of high 
finance, relentlessly, skillfully, watch- 
fully, mathematically. 

He sized up his antagonists during 
the deal that followed his entrartce into 
the game. Clever some of them might 
be at handling the deck, but he scorned 
the low mentality that was so evident 
on every face. Did they understand 
the law of probability, as did he? 
Could they remember how the cards 
had run in the last deal and bet accord- 
ingly? Could they remember cards, 
watch every opportunity and take ad- 
vantage of it? Had they the brains 
and nerve to bluff magnificently? His 
chuckling was soundless; he knew that, 
if reasonable good fortune favored him, 
and his few pitiful coins would prove 
enough for a start, he could more than 
hold his own, 

The game progressed. Jennings 
played carefully, scientifically, winning 
a trifle now and then, more often lay- 
ing down good hands when the risk 
was too great to chance his all. In an 
hour he stacked his chips and knew 
that he had won four dollars and 
eleven cents. 

All right. He was ready. If reason- 
able luck stayed with him he would 
play a desperate game for freedom. 
Carefully he played until he considered 
that the time was ripe. The jack pot 
had been sweetened until there was ten 
dollars in the pot. Jennings opened it 
for a dollar. Three of his adversaries 
stayed. 

“Cards?” 

Jennings tapped the table with his 
hand. “I'll play these,” he said softly. 

“Yo’-all opened ’er on a pat hand?” 
asked the dealer. 


“T said I'd play with these,” Jennings 
declared. 

The first ‘man drew two cards, the 
next one. “All set, gents,” announced 
the dealer, rolling his yellow-filmed 
eyes. 

The crowd grew tense. Tourteen 
dollars in the pot! For the prisoners 
it was an enormous sum. The man 
who would win that pot could reduce 
his days of toil and miserable food by 
fourteen, a dollar for every day. Per- 
haps one or more of the players al- 
ready had served enough time so that 
the unexpired portion of his sentence 
could be covered by the money in the 
pot. Jennings had played where, for 
every dollar in that pot, a five-hundred- 
dollar bill had blinked up at him, yet 
Jennings, with millions now at stake, 
was more serene than any other of the 
gamblers. He leaned forward sud- 
denly and shoved to the middle of the 
table a stack of chips. “Bet a dollar,” 
he said smoothly. 

The man on his left slapped his cards 
on the table with a curse. The second 
man consulted his cards for a time and 
then shoved forward a stack of chips 
equal to Jennings’ bet. The dealer 
dropped out. 

“Well, sir,” said Jennings, as if 
arousing himself from reverie, “it’s up 
to me again, eh?” He fluttered his 
chips thoughtfully. “Oh, take ’em all!” 
he exclaimed and shoved his remain- 
ing chips, to the amount of two dollars 
and nine cents, into the jack pot. 

The man wriggled uncomfortably on 
his bunk. “You opened ’er on a pat 
hand, didn’t ye?” he said. 

Jennings shrugged, and, while his 
heart burned like coals of fire, his eyes 
were mild and disinterested. 

“T got an awful good hand,” re- 
marked the other. 

“That’s certainly the kind of a hand 
to play,” said Jennings soothingly. 

“G’wan an’ call um!” urged a by- 
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stander. “If I had dat han’ youse’ve 
got I’d go de limit wid it.” 

“lll thank you,” said Jennings 
smoothly, “to mind your own business.” 
He leaned across toward his adversary. 
“There’s sixteen dollars and nine cents 
in that pot,” he said. “It’s the best pot 
to-night, by far. It will cost you only 
two dollars and nine cents to see my 
cards. Would that pot pay your fine 
and set you free?” 

“T’ll say it would, with what I al- 
ready got!” The man was visibly ner- 
vous and kept staring at the backs of 
Jennings’ cards as if he thought he 
might read them. 

“Well, for Heaven’s sake, take a 
chance, then,” said Jennings. “You 
don’t know how to play poker, my man. 
You ought not to play till you’ve 
watched more and learned. Come on! 
Let’s not keep the others waiting all 
night !”’ 

The fellow straightened, shoved for- 
ward his stack and then quickly with- 
drew-it. “No, I’m scared o’ that pat 
hand,” he said. “You win the pot. 
Show your openers.” 

With steady fingers Jennings raked 
in his winnings. “Before I show my 
openers,” he said, “I'll tell you what 
you have in your-hand. I ought to 
know, because you clumsily showed it 
to me twice. You have four kings and 
an ace, haven’t you?” 

The fellow nodded gloomily. 

“Your hand couldn’t be beaten,” Jen- 
nings informed him. “We are not 
playing with the joker, so only four 
aces could have beaten your four kings. 
And you’ve got one of those aces in 
your hand!” 

He turned over his own cards. “I 
opened on two jacks,” he said, “know- 
ing that yeu held four kings against 
me. That’s bluffing. I'll cash in now, 
please, Mr. Banker. I have enough 
money to pay the unexpired portion of 
my fine, with nine cents over. Gentle- 
men, I thank you.” 
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At noon next day, half starved, and 
aching from head to foot, with nine 
cents in his pocket, but free again, 
Homer Jennings hid himself in a box 
car and was swiftly borne west on the 
trail of Judy and the rope of pearls, 
Once more the hunted had become the 
hunter, and within him burned the fires 
of hatred and revenge. 

In spite of his inexperience as a 
tramp he profited by the little he had 
learned and reached St. Louis with but 
slight interruption. There, in a jungle 
camp, a tramp told him that Judy the 
Torch had been dallying along, but had 
at last reached there. A wire from 
Boone the Pill had directed her to go 
to Kansas City. Jennings expended his 
nine cents for baker’s buns and found 
a friendly hobo who got him on the 
right train for Kansas City. 

He arrived in the freight yards at a 
little after six o’clock next evening. He 
was kicked out of his box car by an 
indignant brakeman, and, almost starv- 
ing, but firm of purpose, he slunk along 
to the Union Depot in the half-hearted 
hope of seeing Judy. He had eaten 
very little since leaving the work camp 
in Tennessee. His eyes were blood- 
shot, and the pupils burned with mani- 
acal intensity. Women on the street 
shrank away from him as he slouched 
along, head down, but plodding steadily 
toward a fixed goal. 

At the Union Depot the miraculous 
happened. Crowding to the iron bars 
with the throng, Jennings saw Judy, 
dressed riotously, descending from a 
Pullman sleeper. She had _loitered 
along the way, visiting hobo camps and 
strengthening her influence over tramp- 
dom, and he had beaten her to Kansas 
City, despite his great delay. 

He could scarce believe his eyes, but 
there she came, tripping along, her 
flaming hair the target of many glances. 
About her neck gleamed the rope of 
pearls, 

She passed through the gate, porters 

















following with her bags and suit cases. 
Then a man in rough clothes stepped 
toward her, grinned awkwardly, and 
held out a dirty note. 

Jennings slunk behind a pillar and 
watched with burning eyes. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
KANSAS CITY, 
HE tramp detective, gazing through 
the high iron fence in the train 
shed, clutched his friend’s sleeve, as a 
beautifully gowned girl with flaming 
red hair tripped from the newly ar- 
rived train toward the gate. “There 
she is! Man, man! Look at that un- 
believable hair! Judy the Torch, can 
your imagination beat that name? Isn’t 
she a wonder? She’s more staggering 
and bizarre than I had pictured her. 
See, she’s wearing the pearls about her 
neck!” 

“Christopher,” said the Kansas City 
detective, “take my advice and let me 
pinch her right now. Don’t run the 
risk of losing that necklace because of 
your fool romantic plan.” 

“Don’t touch her, Harry,” Horn’ re- 
turned quickly. “It’s true that you 
could vag her now, and we could watch 
her all the way to the station and get 
the pearls there. But I don’t want to. 
If you could see Anice Manson you'd 
understand. Man, after she’s tramped 
it halfway across the United States, 
with a grand idea in her head to get 
those pearls, I’m not going to deprive 
her of her triumph. You don’t under- 
stand.” 

Horn’s friend looked at him with 
good-natured bantering in his smile. 
“Oh, yes, I think I understand,” he 
said, 

Christopher Horn’s face turned red. 
“Well, anyway,” he said, “I wouldn’t 
for worlds have her find out that I’ve 
been behind her, pulling strings for 
days and days.” 

“Look at the big tough-looking Ike 
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coming from the smoker,” said Harry 
Voyles. ‘“He’s hurrying to overtake 
your Judy, isn’t he? Yes, sure enough. 
He’s with her. A hard nut, that one!’ 

The big John Yegg, who had men- 
aced Jennings in New Orleans and 
again on the road, was hurrying from 
the smoking car to the girl who tripped 
away from the Pullman. As Judy 
passed through the gate the fellow 
caught up with her and took her bag- 
gage from the obsequious porters. 

Many eyes stared at the incongruous 
pair, but none with such rapt attention 
as the burning orbs of the hidden 
Homer Jennings. Should he hop out 
unexpectedly and tear the pearls from 
her neck? No, that would never, never 
do. He was not maniacal enough for 
that, pitiable though his mental condi- 
tion was just then. He would 
rested on the spot, and that would be 
the end of it, and maybe of him. He 
must follow her secretly and plan some 
other method of gaining the prize for 
which he had suffered’so much and so 
long. She would not dream that he 
was anywhere near her, She thought 
him back there in the work camp in 
Tennessee, She would not be on her 
guard against the man she thought she 
had crushed. It would not be difficult 
to snatch the treasure when the oppor- 
tune time arrived. 

Horn stepped forward as Judy 
passed through the gate, accompanied 
by her lieutenant. He clumsily lifted 
his hat and asked, speaking out of one 
corner of his mouth: “Youse’re Judy 
de Torch, ain’t youse?” 

Her catlike eyes gave him a flashing 
glance that seemed to pierce to his very 
soul. Bravely Horn stood the ordeal. 

“Yes,” she said finally with a smile. 
“But I don’t know you.” 

Horn tendered the dirty note. “Dis’ll 
put youse hep,” he said. “Boone de 
Pill he wrote it. He got slued an’ sent 
me to steer youse to wot—well, youse 
savvy wot. Read it, Judy.” 


be ar- 
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“Do you know me, old-timer?” 

“Sure,” said Horn, “I see youse in 
De Golden Ladder in Cajun Town a 
lotta times, an’ in de jungles, too. Dey 
call me ‘Skeleton’ Malloy. I run a bone 
show.” 

“Oh, I don’t remember that moniker. 
But there’s lots o’ the boys I don’t know 
well. I guess all of the old-timers 
know me, though.” 

She unfolded the note and read it 
twice. Then she passed it to her com- 
panion. “Read that, ‘Rat,’” she said. 
“Did Boone the Pill write it?” 

“Rat” Rafferty, the man who had so 
terrified Jennings, read the letter. ‘De 
Pill wrote dat,” he decided, passing it 
back. ‘Wot did John Law glom um 
for, Jack?” 

“Vagged,” replied Horn 
“He was pickled to de eyeballs.” 

“Well,” remarked Judy, “we can’t 
stand here, with every one staring at 
us. I’m going to The Savoy in a taxi. 
Get one, Rat, and load my junk.” 
Then to Horn: “You come there at 
nine to-night, can you?” 

“T guess so, but I don’t savvy if 
dey’ll let me in a swell hotel.” 

“Oh, I'll attend to that. Make it 
nine sharp. How you fixed, Jack?’ 

Horn shrugged and flipped out his 
hands. “I’m broke,” he declared, “but 
de bone show goes pretty good in dis 
man’s town. I c’n woik it f’r eats an’ 
floppin’s, I guess.” 

“Got your outfit ?” 

“In me pocket.” 

“Here’s a five for you, anyway,” she 
offered, tendering a bill. 

“T’anks,” said Horn and greedily 
pocketed the money. 

Judy passed within three feet of 
Homer Jennings, hiding in the shad- 
ows, his lips twitching, his fingers 
crooked like talons, as she walked into 
the waiting room. Almost he could have 
reached out and snatched the pearls, but 
he was teo crafty for that. 

He had heard almost nothing of what 


shortly. 
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had passed between the girl and the 
man who had handed her the note, 
But, as he started to slouch along after 
her departing figure, he saw this man 
talking with another who had stood one 
side and taken ne part in the conver- 
sation. The idea seized him to try to 
listen to what took place between these 
two, instead of trailing Judy. 

It proved a good idea, for luck was 
with Jennings at last. He managed to 
get close enough to hear the bearer of 
the note tell the other that the queen 
of tramps was to take a taxicab for 
the Savoy Hotel. He waited to hear no 
more, but hastened through the waiting 
room, glancing furtively about for rail- 
road detectives, and reached the dark- 
ened street. 

In an hour he stood across from the 
Savoy Hotel, occasionally stepping out 
to some passer-by and begging for a 
nickel or a dime, but more often stand- 
ing with feverish eyes glued on the 
plate-glass front of the hostelry, 

Jennings was out of the tramp 
queen’s clutches now. He had an equal 
chance with her. Had he put his brains 
to the problem he might have con- 
trived to convince some one of his pre- 
dicament and send a message to San 
Francisco for relief. But for the time 
being he was obsessed by his insatiable 
frenzy to lay hands on the pearls. He 
forgot that he was hungry, that he was 
dirty and clothed in unsightly garments. 
He accepted his bitter lot and watched 
and waited with the unfathomable pa- 
tience of a madman. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE LAST LAP. 


T was at ten o’clock the morning after 
the arrival in Kansas City of the 
three from the South, that Christopher 
Horn called up Detective Harry Voyles 
on the telephone. 
“Everything is working out accerd- 
ing to schedule,” he announced. “At 
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eleven-twenty-six Judy and Rat Raf- 
ferty and I will take the local passenger 
for Parks’ Grove. The place is nine 
miles up the river. There’s a well- 
known hobo camp close to the burg, 
and there is where I have arranged to 
steer the queen of tramps and Rat. 

“Now let me go over everything with 
you once more. In my fake note to 
Anice I made it clear that Judy would 
be in the Parks’ Grove jungles at noon 
to-day. Unless I’m greatly mistaken, 
Anice will show up there at that hour, 
determined to get possession of her 
necklace. 

“But listen, Harry: 
Anice is more likely to be found at 
Albert’s Crossing, six miles farther up 
the river, than at Parks’ Grove. I sug- 
gested that to make sure of locating 
her. We stop at Parks’ Grove first. 

“That’s the joker in the deck for our 
little Judy. Anice Manson will be ex- 
pecting Judy at Parks’ Grove, because 

1e was dared to meet her there. She 
will be on her guard and ready. but 
Judy will be unprepared, because she 
expects to come upon her rival at Al- 
bert’s Crossing. Get me? 

“Now, it’s up to you, since you of- 
fered to help me, to get in your car 
right away and burn the road to Parks’ 
Grove. Any one in town will ve likely 
to tell you where you'll find the jungle 
camp. Leave your car and go there 
afoot and be sure that you arrive ahead 
of Judy and me. 

“There are deep oak and _ hickory 
woods all about the camp, and you'll 
have no difficulty in hiding. If you 
find any tramps there flash your badge 
and give ’em the run, Then get a can, 
you'll find plenty of them about there, 
I’m sure, build a fire, and make your 
can of coffee. Leave it on the fire and 
beat it. 

“Then scout around and locate Anice 
Manson, for I’m sure, also, that she'll 
be hidden close, waiting for twelve 
o’clock and the appearance of Judy. 


I told Judy that 


“Locate Anice, and, if you can, don’t 
let her know you're interested in her. 
But watch her like a hawk, Harry, and 
don’t let her throw a monkey wrench 
into my machinery. She’s packing a 
little toy revolver, and, believe me, she 
knows which end of it to look into to 
see if it’s loaded! She’s a hard little nut 
to crack when she knows. she’s in the 
right. So, whatever you do, don’t let 
her ‘rush in where angels fear to tread,’ 
for she may get the worst of it. Any- 
way it would precipitate a rough-house, 
and we don’t want that. 

“If she starts to butt in before the 
time is ripe stop her. You'll have to 
figure out the best way to do that on 
the spur of the moment and in accord 
ance with the circumstances that may 
arise. We can’t see them now, of 
course. And, last of all, let her have 
the bit when you see me taking Judy 
out of camp. When we first reach the 
camp I’ll shout for you, but be sure not 
to answer.” 

“T’'ll do my best,” Voyles promised. 
“But, if you'll pardon me, Christopher, 
I’ll say that you’re a plain, ordinary 
fool.” 

“Thanks,” returned the detective, 
and hung the receiver on the hook. 


When convinced that Judy meant to 


spend the night in the hotel, Homer 
Jennings had slunk away into the shad- 
ows. He had gleaned a few nickels and 
dimes by his “mooching,” and he found 
an all-night lunch stand and ate spar- 
ingly, holding on to the greater part of 
his pitiful hoard like the miser that he 
was. 

In a dive for tramps he sat up until 
the place was closed and then followed 
the other unfortunates to a_ livery 
stable, into the haymow of which they 
all climbed stealthily. 

Though his bed on the fragrant hay 
was the softest that he had known in 
many days, the wretched millionaire 
could not sleep because of the fever of 
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the illicit quest that burned in his brain. 
At the first streaks of dawn he crawled 
out, deluded his stomach into satisfac- 
tion with a cup of coffee and hastened 
to the big hotel. Once more he took 
up his position across the street. 

His strength was fast failing him. 
Only his dogged determination and the 
fever of his madness kept him on his 
feet. The policeman on the beat made 
him move on twice and threatened to 
arrest him if he found him loitering in 
the vicinity. 

In his extremity Jennings made bold 
to climb a stairway when the officer was 
moving off. On the second floor, per- 
haps because his luck had turned at 
last, he found a hall window at the 
building’s front. Here he leaned 
against the wall, his insane eyes fixed 
on the hotel entrance, and no one dis- 
turbed him. 

It was a little after half past ten 
when his patience was rewarded with 
the sight of Judy leaving the hotel and 
entering a taxicab. Her baggage was 
loaded in by a bell boy, and that gave 
the watching man his clew. 

He hurried down the stairs, caught a 
car and spent another of his precious 
nickels for a ride to the Union Depot. 
There, stealing about carefully and al- 
ways on the alert, he found Judy and 
Rafferty and the man who had given 
Judy the note the night before. 

Now he was at his wits’ end. It was 
quite apparent that Judy, and perhaps 
the two men, were to travel first-class. 
Where were they going? How could 
he follow? He shook like a leaf at the 
thought of the possibility of losing 
everything after he had endured so 
much and trailed so diligently. 

He accosted a newsboy and leaned 
over him, whispering huskily. The boy 
shrank away from his wild eyes and his 
fearsome, grizzled face. 

“Son,” he said, “listen carefully. I 
look like a bum, but I don’t talk like 
one, do I?” He smiled reassuringly. 


“No, sir,” answered the boy, far 
from feeling secure in this old ogre’s 
presence. 

“Well, I'm not one,” said Jennings. 
“I’m a detective in disguise. Under- 
stand :” 

The boy’s eyes widened, and he 
nodded, lips parted. 

“See that red-headed lady with the 
two tough-looking men there on that 
seat: He pointed a skeleton finger 
that shook, and the boy’s glance fol- 
lowed its direction. The boy nodded 
again. 

“They’re desperate crooks,” declared 
Jennings, “and I’m after them. Go 
over and try to sell them a paper, 
Hang around and listen to what they 
are talking about. Find out where they 
are going. Then, if you come and tell 
me, I'll give you something hand- 
some.” 

“How much?” faltered the wary 
news merchant. 

“Depends on how much you find out, 
Go on, now, I'll make it worth your 
while.” 

Half reluctantly, because of the un- 
certainty of the promised reward, but 
at the same time fired with youthful 
eagerness over such an undertaking, 
the boy approached the ill-assorted trio. 
When he found that he could not sell 
a paper he loitered near the three, ap- 
parently deeply interested in the re- 
markable hair and gown of the remark- 
able queen of tramps. 

“T’ve made a hit,” laughed the girl 
to Rat Rafferty. “Say, kid, what d’ye 
think of me, anyway? Like my looks?” 

The boy twisted a foot around the 
calf of a leg and grinned bashfully. 

“Am I a looker? Come clean, now. 
You don’t know what may depend on 
what you say. Like my scenery?” 

“T’'ll tell de world I do,” said the boy. 

Judy’s laughter rippled out unre- 
strained. “Just for that, old-timer,” 
she said, “you get the first coin I touch 
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when I put my fingers into my purse. 
Watch me carefully, now!” 

Judy was in high good humor that 
morning. Things were coming her way. 
She could afford to indulge her spend- 
thrift. inclinations, with a hundred- 
thousand-dollar prize shackled and 
chained in Tennessee and waiting her 
return to claim it. The fated coin 
proved to be a dollar, and with another 
laugh she gave it to the boy. 

He bashfully mumbled his thanks 
and continued to loiter near. The girl 
paid no further attention to him and 
continued her conversation with the 
men. Presently the boy overheard 
what he was waiting for and slipped 
away to the old man, half hidden by a 
pillar. 

“She said sumpin about goin’ to 
Parks’ Grove,” he reported. ‘“Dat’s 
where dey’re goin’, mister, I guess. An’ 
she looked at a little watch an’ said it 
was almost time.” 

“What did she give you?” 

“A dollar, mister. C’n youse beat 
dat?” 

“I cannot,” said Jennings emphati- 
cally. “You’re well paid.” And, turn- 
ing abruptly away, he pressed through 
the crowd toward the ticket office, the 
protesting boy at his heels and pulling 
at his coat tails. 

Jennings, to his great relief, found 
that Parks’ Grove was only a few miles 
from Kansas City, and that his few 
coins were sufficient for a ticket. He 
complimented himself on his sagacity 
in depriving his stomach of food in 
order to have funds for just such an 
emergency as this. Oh, his was still 
the master mind! They couldn’t down 
Homer Jennings. 

When the local train pulled out for 
Parks’ Grove, Jennings was among the 
Passengers in the smoking car. He 
found a discarded newspaper and hid 
his face behind it, lest Rat Rafferty 
enter the smoker and see him there. 
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At Parks’ Grove he waited until all 
other passengers for that point had dis- 
embarked. Then he climbed down on 
the side opposite to the little depot. 
Here he found a high river bank be- 
fore him. Over the rocks he slipped 
down to the water’s edge and was hid- 
den from any one on the depot plat- 
form when the train pulled out. Five 
minutes later he wearily dragged him- 
self up the bank, feeling very faint and 
vague of mind, and reached the level 
of the depot. ’ 

Up the track, some distance from the 
town, three figures walked leisurely 
along, two men in rough clothes and 
a beautifully gowned, _ red-haired 
woman, tripping along on one rail, sup- 
porting herself with a hand on one 
shoulder of each of her companions. 

With head bent, wabbling shakily, 
but still held up by his intense desire 
and iron will, Homer Jennings fol- 


lowed, a quarter of a mile behind them. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE PARKS’ GROVE JUNGLE CAMP, 


ROSSING the Missouri River on a 
cable ferry to a little town above 
Parks’ Grove, Anice Manson had rid- 
den down that morning in a passenger 
coach. For half an hour she had been 
waiting in a deep grove of trees, close 
to the jungle camp mentioned in the 
strange communication that she had re- 
ceived. 

When she awoke in her hotel room 
on the Kansas side the day before she 
found the note on the worn carpet be- 
fore her door. Obviously i: had been 
pushed under the door by some one. 

The contents were a far greater sur- 
prise than the mysterious appearance of 
the note. But she did not shrink from 
the meeting that the note proposed. 
For that she had traveled over fifteen 
hundred miles, and she was ready for 
it. At last her plan was working out. 
The tramp queen had heard of her and 
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was on her way to put her in her place. 
Just as she had planned! What luck! 

Who had delivered her note? Some 
tramp who was a friend of Judy the 
Torch and knew that Anice was an 
impostor? Perhaps he had been watch- 
ing her for days, slinking about after 
her. She had caught distant glimpses 
now and then of a tramp who seemed 
to be riding the same trains with her, 
a man who wore blue overalls. Once 
she had thought that he was looking at 
hér through field glasses, along the side 
of a train that she had been about to 
board. She had scouted the idea at the 
time, but now she believed that she had 
not been mistaken. 

So she had been under surveillance 
by some pal of the queen of tramps! 


And at last he had got in touch with’ 


her and told her of Anice. Then she 
had given him the note, and, having 
seen Anice go into the hotel, he had 
slipped in later and shoved the note 
under the door. 

Well, she was ready now. Alert and 
on guard she was waiting in the trees. 
Only a short distance from her was the 
jungle camp. It was unoccupied by 
tramps now, but any moment the queen 
of tramps might come. Would she be 
alone? Would she be wearing the 
pearls, her pearls? How fantastic it 
all was! Could she win? Dared she 
step out there, revolver leveled, and de- 
mand her property? And what should 
she do if the queen refused to be ter- 
rorized by her threatening attitude? 

She heard noises suddenly. Some 
one had come up the trail to the jungle 
camp and was rattling cans. She heard 
the breaking of sticks and presently the 
crackle of a fire. She stole closer to 
the camp and saw a lone man in rough 
clothes preparing to make coffee in a 
can. He seemed to be merely a chance 
vagabond and not connected with Judy, 
so Anice retreated into the trees once 
more and resumed her long, tense wait. 

Then her heart almost ceased beat- 


ing when she heard a ripple of laugh. 
ter from a woman’s lips. 

Her fingers trembled on the handle 
of her little revolver which she held 
hidden in a pocket of her overalls. She 
was not afraid, she told herself, but 
imminence of her great adventure’s cul- 
mination tensed every muscle and 
caused her heart to thump against her 
ribs. 


The scheme that he had _ hatched, 
when he first heard that the tramp 
queen was drawing close to Anice, had 
seemed so plausible to Christopher 
Horn that the possibility of failure had 
not entered his mind. Now, however, 
as he walked along the track toward the 
jungle camp with Judy and Rat Raf- 
ferty he began to fear that, for some 
unforeseen reason, his plans might mis- 
carry. 

The trio was nearing the site that 
Horn had carefully chosen for the final 
scene of his play. Now, too late, he 
thought bitterly, a dozen tantalizing 
hypotheses arose which had failure as 
their basis. What a fool he had been 
to imagine that he could pull strings 
and cause three or more persons, not 
knowing what they were supposed to 
do, to act as he wanted them to act! 

With his keen knowledge of human 
nature he had decided that Anice, upon 
receiving the note purporting to come 
from Judy the Torch, would at once 
hurry to the proposed meeting place. 
She would go much earlier than the 
hour designated; and, when she found 
heavy woods all about the camp, she 
would hide in them to await her rival’s 
coming. This would give her the ad- 
vantage of being able to size up the 
situation ahead of time and to plan her 
subsequent procedure accordingly. This 
was what Horn himself would have 
done had he been in her shoes, he con- 
fidently told himself. Now, as his 
legion of taunting doubts assailed him, 
he became fearful that the tramp girl 
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would do something undreamed of by 
him and ruin his entire plans. 

These plans were simple and had 
looked plausible enough when first con- 
ceived. He had planned to take Judy 
and whoever was: with her to the jungle 
camp, and there they would find a can 
of fresh coffee on the camp fire, both 
prepared by his friend, Harry Voyles. 
Anice would be in hiding, awaiting her 
chance to rush or steal in unexpectedly 
and demand the pearls. To keep her 
from precipitating the climax, he had 
commanded Harry Voyles to watch the 
girl, after he had prepared the coffee, 
and to,use his ingenuity in keeping her 
away from Judy until Horn was ready. 

Horn would be ready for her after 
he had coerced Judy and Rafferty into 
drinking some of the coffee which, he 
was to claim, had been made by a 
friend of his whom he had arranged to 
meet in the camp. This friend, he 


would state, had probably made his cof- 
fee and then left the camp for some 


reason or Other. It would-be a good 
joke on him, Horn would say laugh- 
ingly, to drink up his coffee while he 
was absent. Of course he meant to 
drop some of the sedative powder that 
he carried into the coffee. Judy and 
Rat soon would succumb to its potent 
influence and fall asleep. Then Horn 
was to slip away. Whereupon Anice 
would steal to the sleeping girl, secure 
the pearls, and hurry off with the prize 
for which she had worked so hard and 
endured so much. 

How easy it all had seemed when 
Horn planned it! Now it appealed to 
him as utter folly to think for a mo- 
ment that everything would work out 
according to schedule. Horn did not 
know that Judy, or even Rat Rafferty, 
would consent to drink the coffee. Ten 
to one, Judy would not, anyway. 

And now he doubted if Rafferty 
would. The big yegg was sullen to- 
day and glowered at Horn continually. 
He was head over heels in love with 
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the queen of tramps, Horn realized, 
and if the queen smiled at Horn he 
sulked. Horn was stealing Rat’s thun- 
der in leading the tramp queen to her 
heart’s desire, and Rat had only the 
blackest of looks for Christopher. 

Horn had not been prepared for such 
a turn as this, of course. In this an- 
tagonistic mood Rafferty certainly 
would not enter into Horn’s childish 
plan for playing a joke on his friend 
by drinking his coffee while he was 
away. 

He had bungled everything! He had 
probably placed Anice in a dangerous 
situation by his boyish foolishness. 
Had Judy been wearing the pearls as 
they walked the track he would have 
been tempted to snatch them and run. 
But they were .concealed somewhere 
about her person. This worried him 
greatly, too, for he had no means of 
knowing that she would hang them 
about her neck in camp. If she failed 
to wear them, this alone might topple 
his entire structure to the ground. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


A CAN OR A CUP. 


INALLY, with Horn never so mis- 
erable and apprehensive, they were 
climbing up the rocky path to the camp 
in the woods. Horn smelled camp-fire 
smoke, and presently through the trees 
saw a can of coffee steaming over coals. 
At least Harry Voyles was on schedule 
and had done his part. But Harry was 
the only one who had been told what 
he was supposed to do by the stupid 
stage manager. 

As they neared the fire, however, 
Horn buckled up his courage and be- 
gan playing his own part. He knew 
that Anice was there, for he had ar- 
ranged with Voyles for a signal, a 
crumpled piece of paper to be left by 
the fire, if she was not there. 

“De guy dat was gonta meet me an’ 
tell me if he’d loined anyt’ing new 
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about dis jane ain’t here,” Horn said, 
looking around. “But he’s been here 
an’ made a can o’ coffee.” 

Concealed in his hand as he spoke 
was the paper of white powder, grow- 
ing moist as his nervousness communi- 
cated itself by perspiration to his palm. 
He lifted his voice and shouted. There 
was no reply. 

“Say,” he suggested, trying to look 
youthfully devilish, “he’s jes’ gone off 
a little ways f’r sumpin. Let’s lick up 
his coffee w’ile he’s gone. Dat’ll get 
his goat.” 

He stepped to the fire and was sure 
that the shaking of his legs would be 
seen by his companions. 

Judy seated herself on a stump, and 
Rafferty found a box, where he sat 
with vindictive dark eyes fixed on 
Horn. Judy, in walking a rail of the 
track, had balanced herself by laying 
a hand on Horn’s shoulder oftener 
than his. He could have slit Horn’s 
throat with relish. 

“{T don’t believe I care for any cof- 
fee,” said Judy, and, hands behind her 
head, she took down her hair and let 
it fall to the ground. 

There she sat, this strange, wild 
siren of the camps, and smiled first 
upon one and then upon the other of 
her companions and toyed with her rav- 
ishing hair. 

Horn’s heart 
was tottering, 
about his ears. 

“It’s noon,” he said, pouring coffee 
into two clean cans and a pocket cup 
that he carried. “Youse must be hun- 
gry, Judy. A shot o’ dis’ll brace youse 
up. 


structure 
crash 


sank. His 
threatening to 


“It may not be clean,” she demurred. 
“You don’t know who made it. And 
how about the woman we came here to 
see?” 

“Oh, it’s clean, all right,” interrupted 
Horn. “Me pal made it. He'll be here 


pretty soon. He’s mighty clean in his 
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cookin’, Here, Rat’—he turned to the 
tramp—‘‘take a shot o’ dis, ol’-timer!” 

“T don’t want none of it,’”’ said Raf- 
ferty, transfixing Horn with a baleful 
eye. 

Then, just as Horn was licking dry 
lips over his complete defeat, Judy 
said: “I’ll take a drink of water, 
though, If there a spring close?” 

“Sure Mike!” declared Horn. “T 
know w’ere it is. I'll get youse a drink 
o’ de bes’ wotter youse ever drunk, 
Judy.” 

Rafferty was instantly upon his feet. 
“W’ere’s de spring?” he asked. “T'll 
get it.” 

Judy’s eyes narrowed, and amuse- 
ment flashed in their mysterious depths, 
She liked this, All along she had de- 
rived pleasure and amusement from the 
growing antagonism between these two 
big, strong men. 

“Both of you get it for me, then,” 
she exclaimed. “Don’t fight over me, 
boys.” 

Which in reality meant: “Fight over 
me, boys, if you care to. I like it.” 
“T'll get de wotter,” said Horn. 
Youse don’t savvy w’ere de spring is.” 
Rat stooped and picked up a can. 
“T’'ll find it,” he said. 

Horn turned his back on him and 
hurried toward the spring, Rat Raf- 
ferty at his heels. In the cool depths 
of the tiny woodland reservoir Horn 
filled his collapsible cup, and Rat filled 
his can. Side by side they started back 
toward Judy. 

“Tack,” said Rafferty in low, menac- 
ing tones, “youse wanta lay off. I'm 
tellin’ youse! Youse can’t butt in like 
youse’ve been doin’ an’ get away wid 
it, see? Ever since we met up wid 
youse, youse’ve been tryin’ to wedge in 
between me an’ de Torch. Lay off, 
Jack!” 

Horn said nothing. His brain was 
in a whirl. He had contrived to drop 
another powder into the cup of water. 
Now to get Judy to drink it. Maybe 
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things would work out all right yet. 
But the girl must be made to drink 
the doctored water, not Rafferty’s. 

Both men stopped before the serene 
queen who eyed them with amusement. 
Both extended their offerings at once. 
Horn chewed his lip in his great 
anxiety. 

Judy extended both hands with a 
vain little laugh. “Now, you big boys 
mustn’t quargel over little Judy,” she 
said. “Which shall I take? I don’t 
want to make any trouble. Why can’t 
you be nice, boys?” 

Horn thrust his cup forward till it 
touched the tips of the fingers of her 
right hand. The fingers closed about it. 

Rafferty glared. “Take dis,” he said 
huskily, and then the fingers of her left 
hand were clasped about the can. 

“How silly you are, both of you!” 
she remarked insincerely, looking into 
Rafferty’s angry eyes. “Now I have 
both a cup of water and a can of water, 
Which shall it be?” 

She knew all along from which she 
would drink, but she loved to torture 
both men, as she imagined she was do- 
ing. She was accustomed to Rat Raf- 
ferty’s insane jealousy. She liked the 
strapping Christopher Horn and his 
adorable brown eyes. Rafferty was the 
angrier of the two. She meant to ac- 
cept Horn’s offering, therefore, to see 
just how far Rafferty’s anger would 
lead him, 

“The collapsible cup looks nicest 
she said suddenly and, holding it up as 
if offering a toast, placed it to her lips 
and drank. 

With a low growl of rage, Rat Raf- 
ferty struck the can~from her other 
hand and splashed water over her silk 
dress and her face. Then he wheeled 
on Horn and shot a big fist to Horn’s 
jaw. 

He was a powerful man, and Chris- 
topher sprawled on the ground. In a 
flash he was on his feet again and drove 
at Rat, as the wicked-looking blade of 


” 


a pocketknife sprang open in the hobo’s 
hand. 

Judy screamed in mock apprehen- 
sion, but her scream was half laugh- 
ter. Then with a thud Horn and 
Rat came together, Horn dexterously 
grasping the wrist of the hand that 
held the knife. Through the fire they 
reeled, upsetting the coffee and scatter- 
ing coals and ashes. Nothing was 
transpiring as Horn had planned, for 
it seemed that fate had taken matters 
into her own hands and was herself 
stage manager. Judy had been doped 
with doctored water instead of doc- 
tored coffee. She could not hold out 
long. If Horn could crash a big fist 
to the right spot on Rat’s face he, too, 
would go to sleep in spite of his re- 
fusal to take the powder as Horn had 
planned. 

3ut to put the big John Yegg out 
with a single blow was no easy task. 
Christopher Horn considered himself 
an adept at rough-and-tumble fighting ; 
but he realized now that he had met his 
match. To prevent that thirsty blade 
from slipping between his ribs, or slit- 
ting his throat from ear to ear, kept 
Horn so desperately busy that he could 
not see what was taking place elsewhere 
in that jungle camp. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE OLD-FASHIONED HAT. 


perhaps half a minute Judy 


F‘ IR 


watched with blazing eyes the two 
big combatants, fighting desperately for 
the love of her, as she fondly imagined. 


This was as wine to the red-headed 
queen of tramps. Many big men had 
fought over her, and none had won her. 
Such scenes were what helped to make 
life worth while for this bizarre girl of 
the underworld. She had known that 
Rat Rafferty carried the wicked knife; 
she had known that, if a fight oc- 
curred, he would not hesitate to use it. 
Yet she had drunk Horn’s water to 
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precipitate the inevitable, merely to sat- 
isfy her enjoyment of such things. 

But, somehow or other, she was not 
enjoying the sight as she had fancied 
that she would. Her head felt queer, 
and she imagined that she had walked 
too far in the hot sun. Two or three 
times, as she watched the battle, she 
raised a hand and massaged her fore- 
head, for her brain felt numb and 
dizzy. 

And now the fight blurred before her 
eyes. She could not tell which was Rat 
Rafferty and which was the man whose 
water she had chosen. She saw the oc- 
casional gleam of the knife, saw Raf- 
ferty, or was it Rafferty, lunge with it 
viciously. Perhaps the other man had 
wrested the knife from Rat’s hand, aad 
it was he who was lunging. She could 
not tell, for the trees and the camp fire 
and the struggling, panting men were 
whirling round and round in high con- 
fusion. 

Then she realized that there was 
something wrong. Suddenly she was 
ill and weak and sleepy! Her lids 
drooped again and again, and then her 
head fell forward on her breast. 

She shook off the threatening coma 
and staggered to her feet. She must 
get away from there, get to bed, get to 
the town and find a room! 

She reeled forward a step. The 
pearls! Perhaps Was there a 
conspiracy afoot? 

She tottered on, grasping at the 
trunks of trees for support, and, as she 
did so, she thrust a hand into the front 
of her gown and pulled out the neck- 
lace. It was safe so far, anyway! If 
she was sick and unable to take care of 
herself perhaps she had better hide it 
while the tramps were fighting. 

Where? Where? Oh, she could not 
hold out a moment longer! She must 
do something at once! 

She staggered against an oak and slid 
to the ground. At its roots was green 
moss. She would lift the moss and 
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hide the necklace under it! She turned 
on her side, and her fingers clutched 
the cool greenery. She tried to free 
the moss from the roots of the tree, 
but her hand seemed leaden. Wearily 
she drew the other hand forward, and 
it came to rest, clutching the jewels, on 
top of the moss. A long sigh, and 
there lay Judy the Torch, with her 
glorious red hair strewn over and 
about her, the victim of the cup that 
she had chosen. 

From the gloom of the woods about 
the jungle camp stole another figure. 
It was the figure of an old man, dirty 
and vilely clothed, whose eyes burned 
maniacally. Over the girl he leaned, 
and the next instant his fingers were 
twined in the necklace. 

From a little distance came _ the 
sounds of the fierce battle that was be- 
ing waged about the camp fire. A 
cackling laugh rasped in Homer Jen- 
nings’ throat as he stood erect and held 
up the glittering necklace. Then he 
staggered forward and reeled down the 
trail tward the railroad, the sounds of 
the battle growing dimmer and dimmer 
in his ears, 

Then, a hundred feet from where 
the unconscious tramp queen lay, an 
apparition appeared in the path of the 
fleeing man. With a scream of horror 
he drew back and held ore trembling 
arm before his eyes. It was his empty 
stomach that caused the nightmare, he 
tried to tell himself. He was weak, 
sick, near to death. He must fight on 
now. He had fought so hard and had 
conquered at last. The pearls were in 
his hands. He must not succumb to 
the hallucinations of his crazed brain, 
brought on by a stomach that begged 
for sustenance. 

He lowered his arm and screamed 
again. In the path before him stood 
his dead wife’s sister, the girl from 
whom he had planned so long to steal 
the pearls. At his very breast she was 
leveling a revolver. Oh, he was crazy, 
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wild, a maniac! He threw up both 
hands and screamed again and again, 
then darted from the trail with what 
little remaining strength was his and 
plunged into the woods, still screaming. 

And then his abused system refused 
its task, With a moan of anguish he 
fell prone and lay unconscious. 

A figure leaned over him. Gently his 
clenched fingers were pulled apart, and 
Anice Manson slipped the necklace 
from them and hid it in her pocket. 
She turned, trembling with fear, and 
ran a few steps. Then she stopped, 
looked back, and tripped once more to 
the side of the prostrate man. She 
stooped, and something  dribbled 
through her fingers. In his clutching 
hands she placed the imitation pearls, 
then rose to her feet and ran and ran 
as if pursued by a ghost. Down the 
trail, through the fence, out upon the 
railroad, then on and on toward Parks’ 
Grove and freedom, between the glit- 
tering rails. 

Horn finally wrenched the knife 
from Rafferty’s hands and dealt him a 
terrific blow on the under jaw. The 
big yegg crumpled and fell to the 
ground. By the collar of his coat, 
Horn, panting furiously and suffering 
from several slashes, dragged him clear 
of the fire and started running down 
the trail. 

He came to Judy, lying at the roots 
of a gigantic oak, half covered by her 
hair. As he bent over her, Detective 
Harry Voyles appeared. 

“Your girl is running with all her 
might toward town,” he said. “That 
preves that she has the pearls, I guess. 
I didn’t have to do anything to hold 
her back, She seems to act by in- 
stinct.”” 

Horn stood erect. ‘Come on,” he 
said. ‘I’m doomed to chase that phan- 
tom of a girl to the end of my days, 
I guess!” 


All was quiet in the solemn woods 
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when Homer Jennings’ consciousness 
returned. He sighed, turned over 
wearily and tried to remember what 
had happened. Ah, he remembered 
now! The pearls! Anice Manson! 

He sat up stupidly, and something 
dropped to the ground. Dully attracted 
by the soft ground, he glanced down 
and saw the necklace on the earth. 

With a low cry he grasped it and 
hugged it to his breast. He had only 
been dreaming after all. Anice Man- 
son could not have been there leveling 
a revolver at his heart! He had sacri- 
ficed himself too much to secure the 
pearls. His crazy brain had caused him 
to imagine that he had seen the girl. He 
had won! He had won in spite of 
everything! He had the pearls! 

It was evening when he reached 
Kansas City. He had eaten a little at 
Parks’ Grove, but had been too excited 
to eat enough. There comes a time, 
during a prolonged period of ill-nour- 
ishment or total starvation when the 
victim seems not to care for food. Jen- 
nings had reached this deplorable state, 
and excitement alone kept him up. 

He had tried to walk to Kansas City, 
where he hoped to borrow money on 
the pearls for his temporary needs, 
since his few remaining coins were not 
sufficient for a ticket. But he had 
fallen again by the roadside, and a 
city-bound automobilist had taken com- 
passion upon him and picked him up. 
The rush of cold air created by the 
ride had revived him, and in the heart 
of the city, with the cool night to 
freshen him, he thanked his benefactor 
and left the car. 

The automobilist watched him stag- 
ger along the street and wondered, and 
his curiosity grew when he saw the 
bent figure enter a jewelry store. But 
he shrugged and drove on. 

In the jewelry store, dazzled by the 
lights, Homer Jennings offered his 
necklace to an old man in a black skull 
cap who looked at him oddly and 
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screwed a magnifying glass into one 
eye. 

“I just want to borrow a hundred 
on it,” Jennings said in shaky totes. 
“I'll redeem it in two days.” 

The jeweler raised his head and 
looked at him, then passed the necklace 
back. 

“T won’t lend on it,” he said. “But 
I'll buy it outright for twenty-five doi- 
lars.” 

Jennings revived. “Twenty-five dol- 
lars!” he exclaimed. “Why, man, it’s 
worth two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand!” 

The jeweler shook his head. “Maybe 
it is to you,” he said. “The pearls are 
a good imitation, but I’d be a long time 
disposing of them.” 

Dully Jennings took them, his chin 
quivering, his lips twitching. He stag- 
gered out and found another store. 
Here thirty-five dollars was the top 
price offered. 

He laughed, it seemed so funny. 

everything seemed funny now. Every- 
body was crazy, the entire world was 
crazy! He forgot the pearls and left 
them in the jeweler’s hands. Uncon- 
scious of what he was about he reeled 
out of the store. The jeweler called 
again and again, but Jennings did not 
hear. Outside his thin hand went to 
his temples, and he chuckled deep down 
in his throat. 
* Twenty-five dollars or thirty-five 
dollars! Which was more? He could 
not remember. There came a crash as 
he fell forward on the pavement and 
lay there motionless, a thin trickle run- 
ning from his head. 

lor ages and ages and ages he slept, 
it seemed. And then something was 
being forced gently between his lips, 
and he heard dull noises. 

He opened his eyes. His head was 
pillowed on a soft breast that rose and 
fell under it gently. The kindly blue 
eyes of a woman smiled down at him, a 
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woman with hair and brow like his 
mother’s. And she wore a queer old- 
fashioned hat with a red ribbon about 
it, and letters printed on the ribbon. 

“There, there, there!” her lips softly 
crooned, and a cool, tender hand 
caressed his heated brow. 

Why, this was his mother! She al- 
ways had said, “There, there, there!” 
when harm had befallen him and child- 
hood’s troubles seemed almost more 
than he could bear. What was the mat- 
ter now? Had he stubbed his bare toe 
against a rock? Had he cut his finger 
with his knife? 

A smile crossed his lips. 
he asked softly. 

“Yes, yes! There, there, there!” 
And then the tender tones grew faint, 
but he thought he heard: “Officer, he’s 
not drunk! Oh, don’t call the wagon! 
I know the symptoms. Let me get 
some of our men and take hirh to head- 
quarters. Prison won't help him, 
What he needs most is good, warm 
soup and a bath and a bed. Won't you 
let the Salvation Army attend to this 
case, officer ?” 

And then that soft, cool hand, his 
mother’s hand, was laid on his brow. 
Once more he slept, and there was a 
contented little smile on his lips. 

“There, there, there!’ He 
heard any more. 


“Mother?” 


never 


CHAPTER XLI. 
A LETTER AND A PAPER, 


IX months had passed. Anice Man- 

son sat in her little sitting room in 

a cottage on the outskirts of a New 

Mexico town. Here she had recently 

taken her father, whose health was now 
returning fast. 

Her thoughts were retrospective to- 
day, as she recalled all the strange 
things that ha@ transpired since she had 
taken the necklace from the fingers of 
Homer Jennings. 

She thought of her brief sojourn in 














a Kansas City hotel and of her surprise 
when the man with the nice, friendly 
eyes, one Christopher Horn, had pre- 
sented himself at the door of her room, 
in company with a bell boy. He *ad 
worn a becoming suit of new clothes, 
and, but for a slight disfiguration of his 
boyish countenance, he had looked the 
same as when he first called on her in 
Sausalito, California. 

He had explained that a case had 
taken him into the vicinity of Kansas 
City, and down in the hotel office he 
had seen her signature on the register. 
Wondering if it could be the same 
Anice Manson that he had met in 
Sausalito, he had asked to be presented 
to her. And there he was, and there 
she 

Then he had told her that he was re- 
turning at once to San Francicso, and 
that, fortunately, he had two Pullman 
tickets. A friend of his, who was to 
have made the trip with him, had been 
detained at the last moment and had 
given him his now useless ticket to 
dispose of as he saw fit. Would Miss 
Manson accept it and use it? There 
would be no charge, as Mr. Horn’s 
friend was wealthy and paid no atten- 
tion to such trifles as that. 

Together they had traveled west, and 
on the way she had told how she had 
recovered the pearls. How interested 
and astonished he had been, and he had 
not been shocked at all when she re- 
counted her escapades as a tramp girl! 
And together they had puzzled over the 
fight of the tramps, the mysterious ap- 
pearance of Homer Jennings, and over 
the man in the woods who had slipped 
up and told Anice just when to run 
from hiding. She liked this Christo- 
pher Horn, and she didn’t care who 
knew it. 

And then, when she had turned the 
pearls over to the trust company in San 
Francisco, she had been told by a lapi- 
dary that their original luster had been 
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restored by contact with the warm neck 
of the beautiful queen of tramps. Then 
Mr. Horn had consulted with his chief, 
Mr. Amos Wentworth, a man whose 
eyes twinkled so friendlily, and together 
they had made arrangements for her to 
borrow money on her expected inheri- 
tance. And here she was in New Mex- 
ico with her father, and how the color 
was returning to his cheeks and the 
old sparkle to his eyes! And then, a 
month before, she had attained her ma- 
jority, and the pearls had been sold for 
her at the price that she had counted 
on all along. The buyer of them was 
Homer Jennings, retired San Francisco 
capitalist! This had nearly taken the 
girl’s breath away. 

The postman came, and she got a 
letter and a San Francisco paper. New 
color stole into her cheeks when she saw 
that the letter was from Christopher 
Horn. This color grew as she read the 
contents with a little gasp of surprise. 

Christopher Horn was about to take 
a vacation, he wrote. His health was 
not of the best, and he had decided that 
the climate of New Mexico was what 
was needed to build him up. His physi- 
cian, while not desiring to raise false 
hopes in the breast of the sufferer, had 
remarked that the New Mexico climate 
would at least do him no harm, so he 
was on his way. And he had something 
strange to confess to her, he claimed, 
but would wait until she knew him 
better and be more likely to forgive him. 

A little wistful smile crossed the lips 
of Anice Manson. Forgive him! What 
had he done? Of course she would for- 
give him, anything! 

“And he’s been ordered here by his ° 
doctor!” she exclaimed. “Why, what 
unbelievable luck!” And then she 
glanced into a mirror and saw that her 
face was glowing. “I just don’t care!” 
she said. “I like his eyes! Ill bet he’d 
have got my pearls for me, too, if he’d 
only known how to go about it!” 

END, 
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HE king of bank sleuths, De- 
tective Sergeant Finnucan, 
stood on the curb of Forty-sec- 
ond Street, looking and feeling 

decidedly out of place. For the last 
twelve years of his service Finn, as he 
was universally called outside of the rec- 
ords and in newspaper write-ups of his 
captures, had operated below the “dead- 
line’”—that district below Fourteenth 
Street, where the financial transactions 
of the nation are conducted. 

He gnawed savagely at the end of his 
mustache and swore under his breath; 
then a light glinted in his eyes, the light 
of pleased recognition, as a smartly pol- 
ished taxi swooped round the corner, 
missed the artful eye of the starter, and 


unsuccessfully solicited a gentleman’s | 


attention. 

“H’lo, Finn,” cheerily called the 
driver, swooping about in a large circle 
and winking, as the starter glared 
fiercely at him. “What’s doing up here? 
Wise me up, old boy, and I'll split fifty- 
fifty.” 

Finn laughed under his breath, as 
he wandered across the street and 
joined the chauffeur at his stand. 

“That starter pretty near got you that 
time, Timmy Claire,” he said. “Why 
don’t you leave the trust in its place 
and not always be trying to bust it?” 

The driver cocked an artful eye at 
his questioner. “So they’ve taken old 
Finn off the banks to look after their 
monopolies ?” 


“Rot!” said the sergeant. “I’m 
waiting for that twelve-thirty from Os- 
sining. Slim Harry gets out to-day, 
and I’ve gotta have a couple of words 
with him before he starts making 
trouble for me.” 

“Bank thief?” 

“And then some emphatically 
declared the detective. “There isn’t a 
bank in the State that he has not made 
big trouble for. He’s wanted in five 
countries and has served his bit in three. 
He’s the worst I ever ran up against.” 
His whistle of admiration was intended 
to convey just how remarkably smooth 
this crook was. 

The chauffeur did not answer. He 
carefully took a dust rag from under 
his seat and brushed a bit of mud from 
the step guard, stepping back to in- 
spect the result, one keen gray eye 
cocked lovingly at the beautiful sur- 
face of his machine. 

“Well, I guess we're all crooks, more 
or less,’ he murmured. “I’ve had to 
fight mighty hard to get this little car. 
Whatta yuh think of it, anyhow, Finn? 
Haven't you got anything to say for a 
guy that can make a comeback after 
a smash-up and still run independent?” 

“I always liked your nerve, Timmy. 
Some day it will land you in jail. Then 
I can see more of you.” 

The driver laughed. 
eyed, square-jawed, 


? 


A merry, keen- 
indomitable-look- 
ing young chap he was, of something 


like thirty years. His uniform of pep- 
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per and salt and the visored cap could 
not conceal the play of muscle that at- 
tended his every move. There was a 
breeziness about his whole personality 
which robbed anything he might say of 
offense. Yet one could see at a glance 
that those steel jaws could clamp like 
a trap and the gray eyes dart sparks 
of fire. ; 

“I’ve often thought of it, Finn, but 
it’s my business to take a chance. My 
passenger jumps in and tells me to 
drive and do it quick. If I get him 
there he pays what the meter calls for 
and cusses the high tariff. If I don’t get 
him there, no matter what the cause, 
he is another enemy of every honest lad 
that tries to own his own car, his own 
business, and give a straight deal to 
anybody he can pick out of the mangy 
grubs of these starters.” He glared 
disgustedly at the elaborately uni- 
formed, pompous one across the street. 
“You'd think, from the way they’re 
togged, that you was speaking to a 
grand duke when you ask ’em a ques- 
tion.” 

“What do you know about grand 
dukes ?” 

“I drove one once,” somberly replied 
the driver, his mouth setting a little 
tighter, his eyes growing grave; then, 


face, ‘““There’s nothing to that. I’ve 
driven everything from Tom, Dick, and 
Harry to presidents of banana repub- 
lics, when they was trying to get away 
from little brown men in the big car 
behind. Oh, what’s the use of talking 
‘bout this business? It’s got everything 
in it that you want for excitement and 
only your car to look after. Ain’t she 
a beauty !” 

Finn stared at him in a little aston- 
ishment. He knew that what Timmy 
Claire said was true. It struck him 
suddenly what a wonderful thing it 
would be for the police department 
could it have a squad of just such men 
in its employ, men who knew every 


nook and corner of New York City, 
men who knew faces and knew indi? 
viduals, without knowing their names, 
purely through the keen, sure instinct 
which guided them in regard to all 
classes, Still, there was something 
about this lad that made him dislike to 
broach the proposition to him. 

Timmy Claire had the record of be- 
ing a careful and good driver who 
would take his car into the ditch if it 
were made worth while, yet never read 
a meter crooked to a nearsighted stran- 
ger who trusted him. Finn had known 
Claire five years before, when he was 
chauffeur for Poultney, the second 
largest banker in Wall Street, and he 
had come to like the lad. 

“Some time I want to talk to you 
about the crooks of this hamlet, Tim- 
my,” he ventured. “You oughta know 
a bunch of ’em.” 

“I do,” promptly answered the chauf- 
feur, his eyes narrowing at the corners, 
as he shrewdly watched the face of the 
sergeant. “And I’m going to keep on 
knowing ’em so long as I runs a ma- 
chine. They certainly do like to ride 
against the velvet, and they never ask 
to have the meter shut off when they 
go into the fifth restaurant, just because 
they can get another machine when they 
come out and start over again. They’re 
a good lot.” 

“Whatta yuh mean—a good lot?” 
Finnucan’s dignity uprose against this 
designation, and he puffed out his chest. 

“IT mean a good lot—bad to you is a 
crook, being as you are a cop; bad to 
me is a guy that takes a chance on a 
subway when he wants to get some 
place in a hurry. Make me, Finn?” 
Timmy’s eyes were snapping already as 
he fastened them upon the cold blue 
orbs of the sergeant. He did not like 
the subtle suggestion that had struck 
his sensitive ears in that question of 
the man’s. If there was one thing more 
than another Timmy Claire did not like, 
that thing was a sneak, and he felt that 
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Finn had started to make a proposition 
to him regarding his passengers. 

The sergeant saw that he had been 
awkward and glanced at his watch hur- 
riedly. He started nervously ; then, with 
a hasty wave of his hand, rushed across 
the street and was lost to sight as his 
bulky figure trundled inside the en- 
trance of Grand Central Station. 

Claire looked after him a moment, 
then good-naturedly got upon his seat, 
his keen eyes darting here and there in 
search of a possible passenger. A girl 
was standing on the curb, a very pretty 
girl, curiously out of place in such an 
assemblage. 

That she was from the country 
Timmy felt certain. There was a round, 
fresh plumpness to her features, a 
freshness of bloom to her complexion 
that never came out of any druggist’s 
box. Moreover, she was growing 
frightened as she crouched farther and 
farther back against the windows of a 
haberdashery on the corner, her big, 
blue eyes, that seemed to the chauffeur 
to be filled with cloud mists from the 
skies, showing more and more alarm. 
Her mouth—a mouth that was perfectly 
three-cornered and full-lipped, and still 
innocent as the mouth of any girl 
of eighteen should be—was beginning 
to tremble. Timmy sternly repressed 
the impulse to offer to drive her for 
nothing. However, as his gray eyes met 
her blue ones, he could not but smile. 

Instead of being alarmed she came 
straight across the sidewalk toward 
him, making a bold dash that nearly up- 
set two stout gentlemen panting beneath 
the load of heavy grips. But she did 
not pause for that. 

“Please, can I ride?’ she queried 
breathlessly, her eyes still smiling hope- 
fully as she lifted them to the eyes of 
Timmy Claire. 

He flushed and helplessly nodded his 
head. He knew that it was because of 
no impression he had made that she 
asked the question, still it reminded him 
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subtly of the old days, back in the coun- 
try, when he, a barefooted lad, would 
beg a farmer to be allowed to hitch on 
behind and travel miles in the delicious 
discomfort of hanging on with hands 
and toes to save his body from destruc- 
tion. 

Well, if she didn’t know any better 
than thinking he was a “hitcher” it was 
his own fault—confound his _ eyes, 
they couldn’t help smiling when they 
saw anything they liked! And ’twas 
nobody’s business but his own, for the 
car belonged to him, with only a wee 
bit of mortgage on it. 

And still she looked at him, one foot 
on the step, the other hesitantly resting 
on the curb. She thrust the bag she 
carried inside upon the seat and stud- 
ied his face. 

“I’m—I’m to meet a—gentleman 
here,” she said, her voice choking 
in her excitement, “and he told me to 
stick on the corner in a cab until he 
came. I’m from up State—near Al- 
bany.” 

“Wait we will, then, miss,” the driver 
answered cheerfully. 

She smiled her gratitude out of eyes 
that now set his head in a swim, then 
the door closed behind her trim, little 
figure. Timmy came out of his reverie 
shortly and frowned. Once he glanced 
back and sighed, for the little passen- 
ger was couched back against the cush- 
ions, shaking with sobs, her face buried 
in her pocket handkerchief. He knew 
without bothering to ask her exactly 
what the situation was. From the man- 
ner in which she would fear to look 
out the windows, shielding herself 
from outside observation for a moment, 
then seem irresistibly drawn to them, 
he knew that this girl was an eloper 
who feared pursuit. And she was be- 
ing kept “waiting at the church.” One 
more furtive peep he took at his fare. 
He studied the tip of the pink ear, just 
like the daintily rounded bit of pearl 
in a jeweler’s window, the golden corn- 
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flower hair, the exquisitely rounded 
figure, racked now with sobs. 

It was more than he could stand. He 
opened the door, addressing her twice 
before she heard him. His heart bled 
for the expression of terror in those 
eyes before she saw who it was. 

“Please forgive me, miss,” he blurted, 
“but you say you are from up State and 
not accustomed to the city. I’m an in- 
dependent taxi driver, and I know the 
city well—city folks, too. Are you quite 
sure that you know—know—well, just 
know what you’re doing?” 

Before she could answer he caught 
the flash of a face against the opposite 
window, merely a flash of the face of a 
young man. He tapped against the 
glass. She whirled suddenly and ut- 
tered a strangled little sob of delight, 
then fiercely tugged at the door handle 
from the inside. It opened, and the 
man stepped within, taking the girl in 
his arms and fairly smothering her in 
his embrace. Timmy Claire did not feel 
happy as he clambered back to his seat 
after mechanically asking for directions. 
He felt as probably a workingman with 
a kind heart would feel after asking a 
shabby millionaire if he wanted the 
price of a beer. 

“Umbria Hotel—Umbria Hotel 
He repeated the name of the house over 
and over again to himself, and his brows 
knitted in thought. He did not like 
this mere child’s being taken to such a 
place. It did not strike him as decent, 
even for one so obviously in love and 
with such good intentions: toward her 
as the embrace indicated, that she should 
go to a hang-out of gamblers and 
crooks. 

True, there were many respectable 
people living there, but the driver of a 
taxi absorbs the atmosphere of places 
and classifies them in his mind after a 
card-index system all his own. The 
Umbria Hotel might be all right for the 
decent New Yorker who was worldly- 
wise, but this child of the sky-blue eyes 


” 


and the cornflower hair was anything 
but that. 

He looked with troubled gaze across 
the street and saw Detective Sergeant 
Finnucan standing on the curb, his 
brows knitted in a heavy, perplexed 
frown, as he turned from one direction 
to another, gnawing the tip of his 
grizzled mustache angrily. He only 
scowled as the driver waved his hand, 
and Claire laughed to himself at the 
man’s obvious discomfiture. 

Once he peered behind him and was 
scarcely pleased with the appearance of 
this second passenger. A well-dressed 
—overly well-dressed chap he was, 
whose eyes were of the same shade of 
blue as those of the girl, but with the 
difference that the network of wrinkles 
about the corners—so heavy they drew 
down the lids—gave him rather a shift- 
ing, sinister expression. The jaw was 
heavy, but the lips were weak and 
told of many things which the girl 
of the sky-blue eyes would not have 
liked to hear about. And the nose, the 
nose that was so blunt and narrow- 
nostriled—Timmy Claire shook his head 
dismally. 

Somehow, a picture had risen before 
his mind’s eyes of a three-room apart- 
ment which could be furnished in 
golden oak from Bolling’s at fifty dol- 
lars down and ten a month for so long. 
as life lasted and the taxi meter spun. 
He had sniffed an odor of Irish stew 
and such things as can only be pur- 
chased tor home consumption. 

He jumped from his seat and com- 
posed his features into as near an ap- 
proach to affability as he could, while 
the young man got out and tenderly as- 
sisted his companion to the sidewalk. 
Carefully Timmy read the meter and 
pocketed the liberal tip given him, then 
clambered back to his seat. 

He looked back, and they were walk- 
ing up the steps. The man was laugh- 
ing at the bag she carried—the country- 
looking bag. Timmy did not like that, 
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either. Somehow it had made his own 
heart leap. The girl turned, and her 
eyes met his. She waved her hand, 
her lips parting in a smile that revealed 
the whitest of white teeth, the little chin 
dimpling adorably, the eyes glowing 
with a delight that the chauffeur would 
have given anything on earth to create. 
Then they disappeared from sight. 

“T think,” muttered Timmy Claire to 
himself, “that I can see good traffic for 
a hawk around by the Umbria.” 


Il. 

It was keen competition for Timmy 
Claire in that locality. The regular taxis 
were always on the lookout to steal any 
fare he stood a chance of getting, just 
as he worked to take theirs from under 
their noses. But there was ample com- 
pensation. 

Twice a day, regularly as clockwork, 
the little girl whom he had driven a 
week before would come tripping down 
the street toward Broadway in the 
morning, Sixth Avenue in the efter- 
noon, and for the first two days it was 
always a cheerful smile and wave of 
the hand for him. Then, the third day, 
on the morning trip it was, she dropped 
a bundle, and Timmy Claire would have 
fought to the death for the privilege of 
rescuing it for her. 

She recognized him instantly and en- 
gaged him in conversation. He did not 
ask any personal questions. Fact was, 
the girl with the golden hair meant a 
little bit too much for him to care to 
risk the pain of hearing the tale of her 
happiness or misery. But she chat- 
ted on lightly as any schoolgirl, ask- 
ing everything about his business, from 
the profit to the engine parts, getting 
sadly bothered in her terms, and mak- 
ing a vast show of wisdom regarding 
the machine before the week was out. 

“You see, Mr. Claire,” she said, and 
a troubled expression came into her blue 
eyes, “it gets awfully lonesome in these 
big hotels sometimes, doesn’t it?” 
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“It gets lonesome outside when no- 
body comes round for a bit of a chat,” 
Tim gallantly remarked, and she 
blushed and grew round-eyed and then 
laughed and looked at him shyly from 
under the longest lashes he had ever 
seen. The regular “dirty finger” of 
perfect Irish beauty they made, those 
dark lashes that threw the deep, black 
shadow under the eyes of blue. 

“Some day,” he said timidly, at the 
end of the week, “I’d like to take you 
out for a drive and just show you 
other parts.of the town—me sitting on 
the front seat and not speaking a 
word,” he hurriedly added, as he saw 
her draw back in affright, a disap- 
pointed expression on her face. “I ain’t 
no joy rider,” he cried hurriedly. “I 
just knew you was from up State, and 
I thought you might want to smell trees 
and grass and see the squirrels and 
things like that once in a while—I’m a 
rube myself, you know.” He smiled 
his frank, wholesome smile, and the ex- 
pression in her eyes gave place to one 
of delighted astonishment. “Yes, I am, 
really,” he added, laughing heartily at 
the recollection of what he had grown 
to be, how much an integral part of the 
big town he had become since then. 

“Tl ask ” she murmured dubi- 
ously. 

“Sure!” Timmy’s mouth closed with 
a snap, and he regarded her very 
earnestly. “I wouldn’t never have you 
do anything without asking—him.” He 
jerked his head in the direction of the 
Umbria, his lips refusing to give the 
title he knew he must some day give 
to that individual. 

Her face lit up with delight, she 
turned and sped down the block, look- 
ing back to wave the farewell she had 
forgotten. 

Timmy was startled out of his dream 
of joy by a rough laugh at his elbow. 

‘“Who’s the peach, bo?” 

Timmy sprang forward toward the 
driver who had questioned him. Some- 
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thing in his eyes, the steel that every 
one who looked intelligently at him 
knew was there, even though it never 
showed to them, made the fellow dart 
back swiftly, his hands lifted in a ludi- 
crous defense that betrayed the ama- 
teur, the man who would never fight 
anything because it was never his in- 
stinct te fight, but always to defend, 
even when driven into a corner. Timmy 
stopped, a harsh laugh chortling from 
his throat. 

“Back on your seat, yuh sneaking 
skunk,” he hissed from between set lips. 
‘Back on your seat! On your way, 
d’y’u hear me?” 

That very afternoon. as she returned 
from her stroll toward Broadway, she 
told him that she would be down in ten 
minutes for the promised drive. Never 
had ten minutes dragged themselves out 
so wearily. No snowstorm nor rain, 
no weather conditions, no stress, could 
ever have made the time lag so. But 
finally she appeared in the doorway, and 
he drove toward her with a flourish, the 
door opening as it had not even been 
opened in the old days when Mrs. 
Poultney and her daughter were leaving 
cards along the Avenue, and he to drive 
them. 

It was spring, early spring, and the 
little girl sat beside the opened window, 
shivering a bit, yet horrified at his sug- 
gestion that he close it, her nostrils 
drinking in the odors hungrily. 

She did not speak when he let her 
out at the Umbria. She only préssed 
his hand impulsively, then darted into 
the hotel, past the group of guests who 
always stood there. But he had seen 
her gratitude, had heard it spoken more 
plainly than any words could have told 
him, and his heart sang the livelong 
day. 

Sut not that night. 

Evenings it was when the man 
stepped outside, always in the evenings. 
Timmy paid little attention to him. He 
did not like him, did not like his never 
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going out with the little girl, never 
showing her any of the wonders of the 
magical city. 

This evening the man emerged from 
the hotel with a woman whom Timmy 
Claire happened to know and to have 
driven. The man waved his hand to 
Timmy and smiled, but Timmy scowled 
back. He could not help it. For he 
knew the woman, this pantherishly 
beautiful woman, with the long, green 
eyes, the long, cruel mouth, the thin, 
cruel lips—he knew Jennie Carsdale, 
the ex-thief, who worked for Detective 
Sergeant Finnucan, head of the bank 
squad from headquarters. Timmy 
hated a stool, a sneak. 

Many men had he seen fall for her 
wiles, many men had he seen rewarded 
with the prison suit for the falling. But 
he had always regarded her in the same 
impersonal fashion in which he re- 
garded every one else he was called 
upon to drive. Now he regarded her 
with eyes of hate, for she was stealing, 
with her worldly wiles, the man who 
belonged to the girl of the blue eyes and 
the cornflower hair, the simple, little 
girl from up State who had cried at 
smelling the earth only a short time be- 
fore. 

It was late, after two that night, when 
they returned, but Timmy Claire was 
on the job, waiting to see just what the 
hour would be. They started to enter 
the hotel together when the man espied 
the driver and, excusing himself for a 
moment, stepped across to him. 

“Thanks, old man, for taking the kid 
out this afternoon,” he said pleasantly. 
“That was mighty good of you.” 

Timmy grunted and eyed Jennie 
Carsdale, waiting impatiently, her 
dainty toe tapping upon the step. The 
man spied the direction of his glance 
and laughed good-humoredly. 

“A fellow gets lonesome once in a 
while,” he explained. 

“Yes,” was the monosyllabic retort. 

The man flushed, 
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“Don’t bother about the fare,” he 
snapped. “I’m a little short to-night, 
but ‘s 

“Don’t talk about being short with 
me,” said Timmy, his eyes shooting 
out the sparks which his fellow driver 
had seen that morning. “I took her 
out because she told me she was from 
up State and because—because I wanted 
to. I think she’s good. I like her.” 

The man reached out his hand. 
Timmy grudgingly accepted it. He 
could not do less with a man who did 
not shrink from him when he grew 
angry, who smiled when he made such 
a frank admission. 

“I hope she has the pleasure often,” 
he murmured, then turned and joined 
the waiting woman. Timmy drove 
slowly home. 


III. 


Three times a week after that was 
the excursion in the park repeated. 
Once he crossed the bridge and intro- 
duced her to the wonders of Prospect 
Park in Brooklyn, but she did not seem 
to care for them very much, although 
Timmy had thought she would be 
greatly entranced with them. He was 
rather disappointed about that. 

Nights he would talk things over to 
himself, calling all sorts of anathemas 
upon his head for the fact that he was 
having dreams oftener than before. 
Blue eyes that had borrowed their blue 
of the fleeting clouds swam before him, 
cornflower hair was tickling his face. 
Bad business for a taxi driver! 

And his heart was sorely troubled, 
for the man was going out every night 
now with Jennie Carsdale. Once they 
came home, and the man staggered a 
bit just outside the hotel, and his voice 
was thick as he waved a hand and called 
his nightly greeting to the driver. It 
almost broke the heart of Timmy Claire 
to think of the girl from up State see- 
ing him in such condition. 

And he felt that he had made an 


enemy of Jennie. He had caught the 
glittering flash of her green eyes as they 
met his own, insolently traveling on 
when they saw that he had met them 
and was unafraid. It was not good for 
his business to “get in wrong” with any 
one from quarters. Still he could not 
help it. His whole soul cried out 
against the injustice of the thing, that 
the innocent one should suffer while 
this fellow dragged around such a 
woman. 

That afternoon he took the girl way 
to the head of the park and watched 
her from his seat while she sat on the 
veranda of a hotel and nibbled daintily 
at a raspberry ice*cream. He longed 
to buy her another, and yet never would 
he have dreamed of suggesting it. 

A sort of blind rage was on him when 
he caught the regretful, funny look in 
her eyes when she paid her check and 
came back. He could see the man and 
the Carsdale woman sitting in high- 
priced Broadway cafés, listening to 
painted, noisy cabaret singers, eating 
and drinking prodigally. And the child 
—this little girl who should have every- 
thing—was being denied a second ice 
cream. 

Something of his wrath was poured 
out upon the innocent head of Sergeant 
Finnucan when that worthy showed 
up on his corner, wandering about like a 
lost soul. 

“See you’ve got your stool working 
overtime lately,” he greeted the de- 
tective. 

Finnucan started, then recovered 
himself with an angry frown. “What's 
that you're talking about, Timmy?” he 
demanded, 

“I don’t know what it is,” retorted 
the driver sharply. “They call her Jen- 
nie Carsdale.” 

Finnucan twisted his iron-gray mus- 
tache around until he had nibbled off a 
sufficient quantity to recover his equa- 
nimity, eying the chauffeur in no 
friendly manner. 
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“You know a lot, don’t you?” he 
asked. 

“So much it would make your head 
swim if you had an index of it.” 

Finnucan gravely thought this retort 
out before he had time to be angry. 
Then he knew it was too late, and 
turned away with a snort of disgust. 

After which Timmy felt very much 
better. In fact, he even allowed a grin 
to crack his features the rest of the 
long, hot May day. 

It was nine-thirty when he was ap- 
proached by a shifty-eyed bell boy who 
looked up and down the street, with one 
of those swift, sidelong glances that be- 
long to the youth who has grown up 
very illy upon the streets of big cities. 
He talked out of the side of his mouth, 
his lips barely moving. 

“You, taxi,” he hailed, turning his 
head in an opposite direction. 

Timmy was all ears. He knew the 
signal for an enterprise, not a ride. His 
head wagged slightly. 

“Drive to Forty-sixth Street and 
Sixth—keep the door open, everything 
open ready to turn loose. Finn’s mak- 
ing bad medicine with a guest.” 

Tim waited while the bell boy took 
another cautious glance upstreet, and 
caught the portly figure of Finnucan as 
he waddled. with great dignity toward 
them. 

“Eleven sharp,” flung back the youth, 
over his shoulder. “Delicatessen there. 
Mind.” He shot into the hotel just as 
the sergeant hove in sight. 

Finnucan sauntered over toward the 
chauffeur, a broad smile on his face. 

“What’s the matter, Timmy?” he 
tumbled in his heavy voice. “You ain’t 
sore at me, are you?” 

“Nix—just sore at things,” said 

chauffeur. He was mighty glad of 
the opportunity to patch up a truce 
which his spleen had broken. It is well 
for the driver to stand in with the cops. 

“Say, Timmy, you told me once about 
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knowing a guy by his mug, knowing a 
bunch of crooks, Remember?” 

“Waiting for Slick Harry to come 
back from his bit up in Sing Sing,” an- 
swered the chauffeur. 

“Uh-huh! I missed him some way 

or other—he’s a slick guy, he is. But I 
caught up with him, all right, all right. 
Last night he cracked into the Harrison 
Reserve National over on Ninth Ave- 
nue. He’s been working on the lay for 
six weeks, and I’ve had him nailed most 
of the time. But I wanted to feed him 
enough rope to get through with it and 
then nail him for the rest of his natural 
life.” He swelled up importantly, a 
pleasant expression on his face as he 
looked for some sign of applause from_ 
the driver. But Timmy’s face was sol- 
emn and set. He was thinking. 
“Yes, sir. I’ve had him nailed right 
in the Umbria here for five weeks and 
known the job he was on. Slick work 
and slow it was, too. He’s been work- 
ing alone, with my stool, understand. 
t’s a tunnel job—cinch he must ’a’ got 
from some guy with a long bit up in the 
pen. There wasn’t but three feet to go 
through, and that guy has only carted 
out two paper bags of dirt and rock a 
night. Dumped ’em in a garbage bar- 
rel on his way home. Whatta yuh 
think of that?” 

“Pretty smooth. 
him? Jennie?” 

“Surest thing you know—yuh- gotta 
take off your hat to that skirt ’cause she 
nails the best of ’°em. This means twenty 
years for Slick Harry, and when he 
comes out we won’t be bothered with 
him any more. He’s got the coin in a 
valise right in the Umbria, tickled all 
over about making his get-away so easy, 
and, when he lands outside, I'll have 
the nippers on him so quick he won’t 
know what hit him.” 

Timmy did not answer. He had gone 
a dead white. Icy fingers were clutch- 
ing at his spine, and his scalp had con- 
stricted so that every hair stood on end. 


Who worked with 
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He knew that his condition would 
shortly become apparent to Finnucan, 
so with a mumbled apology about the 
spark plug, leaned over and made a pre- 
tense of adjusting something there. The 
sergeant finally moved on. 

Then he sat bolt upright in his seat 
and got to work, thinking. The ordi- 
nary man takes a long time to think out 
a difficulty, but the taxi driver carries 
his life in his hands and is glad to have 
it there, because, if he’s a good driver, 
he wants the handling of it. And, to 
handle it properly, he has to think every 
moment of his life over in a second, and 
usually another life with it. And that 
is the way Timmy was thinking now. 

In a flash it all came over him—the 
frightened girl with the biue eyes who 
had feared the appointment was not to 
be kept—the rush of the man across the 
street from the Grand Central Station 
—the chagrin of Finn, standing on the 
corner—the reason for the Umbria— 
the nightly tours of the man with Jen- 
nie Carsdale—the girl always going out 
alone in the daytime. 

It was all thought over in the flash- 
ing of an eye. This was Slick Harry, 
the bank thief, who was married to the 
innocent country girl from up State, the 
girl—Timmy gritted his teeth on the 
admission. 

And the order from the bell boy was 
obviously the get-away of Slick Harry, 
who, even while thinking the coast clear, 
went to such precautions to make cer- 
tain a certainty. Slick Harry was try- 
ing to make his get-away, and the cops 
were wise to him. And some fate had 
called him, Timmy, into the affair to 
assist. 

Even if the thief got away Timmy 
knew the almost certainty of his cap- 
ture. It would do no good. And he 
had wronged the girl. Finn had said 
that it meant practically a life term. 

A singing started within the heart of 
the chauffeur that made him sway 
drunkenly in his seat. He straightened 


up, hating himself for the terrible 
thought he had allowed to creep into 
his brain. Life would mean that the lit- 
tle girl might become his, life for Slick 
Harry would mean that she would be 
alone, and that he would have oppor- 
tunity to protect her, to shield her, to 
care for her. But what of her? ~ 

He looked at his clock and saw that it 
lacked but five minutes of the appointed 
time. Doubtless Slick Harry was~al- 
ready in some areaway waiting for him. 
Slowly he got under way, darting 
around the corner. It had all taken him 
but a little while to think out, but he 
knew that he was going to help the girl 
through the man. 

Silently he waited there. One min- 
ute—three minutes, and a dark figure 
catapulted from a hallway squarely into 
the seat, the door slapping shut behind 
him. Timmy grinned, for he saw that 
his passenger carried a heavy, black bag. 
He shot the car forward at full speed 
toward Fifth Avenue. 

It was at One Hundredth Street that 
a head poked out the window and hailed 
him. He had made no mistake. Slick 
Harry was the man. The thief grinned. 

“At One Hundred and Eleventh 
Street pick up the kid,” he ordered. 

Timmy shut down the engine and 
clambered to the ground. For a mo- 
ment he hesitated, then clamibered back 
upon his seat and threw in the clutch, 

It had taken him a full minute to 
think what he intended doing next, but 
he put it into commission instantly he 
had decided. Across town he turned his 
car, his headlight eating up the ribbon 
of road that stretched before it, the en- 
gine drumming lustily. He paid no 
heed to the man hammering upon the 
window, paid no heed to the opened 
door, the head poked out, the enraged 
tones of the man changing to those of 
terror and appeal. 

In the park, in a deserted niche of 
the park, where there was a spread of 
green sward only about twenty-five feet 
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in circumference, nesting between 
great, cragged rocks, he halted and 
threw open the door. 

“Get out!” he commanded gruffly. 
“Get out, I say!” 

The black muzzle of a gun came 
forth first, followed by the smiling face 
of the bank thief. He started to speak, 
then doubled up and pressed his hands 
to his stomach, as the monkey wrench 
with which the cautious chauffeur had 
provided himself, drove into that section 
of his anatomy. 

An iron hand was upon his wrist, a 
hand of steel that wrenched the auto- 
matic from the thief’s fingers as easily 
as it would have taken it from a child. 
Timmy put his wrench carefully back 
under the seat, pocketed the gun, then 
laid a heavy hand upon the thief’s 
shoulder. 

“You dirty thief,” he said quietly and 
distinctly. “I want to have a little talk 
with you before we see which is the 
best man. I’m going to tell you what I 
think of you. After that I’m going to 
give you a straight chance for a clean 
get-away, but I’m going to keep the 
loot.” 

Slick Harry again showed himself a 
man of iron nerve. He met the eyes 
that were fastened upon him with an 
expression equally hard and determined, 
then drew a cigarette from his pocket 
and lighted it. 

“While you talk,” he murmured. 

Timmy scowled. “Slick Harry,” he 
said, “I think you’re about the lowest 
specimen of humanity I ever seen. You 
get that innocent, little girl down from 
up State and have her run away with 
you. You take her to a place like the 
Umbria, where they ain’t nothing bad 
except renigging on your weekly bill, 
and you make her do your errands for 
you all day long, while you sneak out at 
night and work on your bank job with 
this stoo 4g 

“That’s enough,” said the thief. 
“You're all right so far, but can the 
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stuff about Jennie—she’s on the level 
with me.” 

“On the level!” The chauffeur 
sneered, “Didn’t Finnucan know for 
the last five weeks where you put up 
and what you were doing? Didn’t he 
tell me not more than an hour back 
that he wanted to get you drifting with 
the stuff, and that was the reason he 
let you go so far? That he wanted to 
make it a regular life bit for you this 
time?” 

“It’s a lie,” snarled the man. 

“Lie, is it?” asked the chauffeur. 
“Then what sort of a lie will you think 
it is when I tell you that the job was 
the Harrison Reserve National, and that 
you only had three feet of dirt and stone 
to go, and that you only took two paper 
bags out a night, and threw them in a 
garbage barrel? What about that 
info?” 

Slick Harry clutched his head be- 
tween his hands, the groan of a strong 
man betrayed coming from his lips. 
When he looked up his face was white 
and bloodless, and his expression was so 
agonized that, for an instant, even 
Timmy felt a qualm of pity for him. 

“Take me back, old man,” the thief 
said quietly. “I might as well stand the 
gaff. It’s easier than ag 

Timmy whirled his fist halfway to 
Slick Harry’s jaw in his rage, then 
stopped it. 

“You skunk,” he grated. “Do you 
mean to say that even now you think of 
such a thing when you got the little girl 
to look after! Man, even if you are a 
thief, and the lowest sort of thief 
who ain’t been out of jail much of his 
life—surely, you ain’t that low. Who 
brought her down from clean folks and 
put her in this hole but you?” 

“She wanted to come with me,” sul- 
lenly answered the thief. “She always 
did want to be with me—always. I 
tried to talk her out of it, write her 
out of it, but she stuck—game little 
kid !” 
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“Oh, I oughta kill yuh,” said 
Timmy bitterly. “Of course she did, 
and that’s why you ought to stick to 
her.” 

“I was going to take her.” 

“Yes, until you thought Jennie Cars- 
dale would have time to join you. Don’t 
you know—haven’t you seen how she’s 
loved all she left behind? Haven’t you 
seen how this city, that Umbria, even 
you, ain’t made her any less innocent 
and decent than she was when she 
landed? Haven’t you seen her, the way 
I have, just crying for joy of smelling 


? 


trees and dirt and leaves and things? 
Haven’t you heard her tell about the 
way the squirrels love her even when 
she ain’t got apples and nuts for ’em, 
and how the birds seem to wait for her 
to come on her poor, little three-times- 
a-week trips?” 

He broke off suddenly, dashing his 
hands across his eyes, ashamed of the 
spurt of tears that had suddenly come 
there all unbidden. His voice broke 
when he continued, and his voice was 
low and passionless, 

“That ain’t the worst of it,” he said 
quietly. “TI might as well tell you, ‘cause 
I can’t tell her. You oughtn’t to have 
let me take her in the park—it wasn’t 
fair. It ain’t the way of a man anda 
woman to be in the park, when spring 
comes along, without one or t’other 
thinking of—love. I just had a dream, 
vhen I first saw her, waiting for you, 
and you was late. I put it out of my 
head when I see. But I thought a heap. 
A man can’t help thinking, even if he’s 
sorry for doing it. And I loved her. 
God bless her, when I see her sorry for 
—what she lost. And I hate you for 
doing me that way; I hate you for every 
tear I ever seen in her eyes—at what 
she missed ” He stopped short 
with a choking sob, then threw up his 
hands. “And so, because she wants it 
—or would if she knew—I’m going to 
beat you, Slick Harry, and then get you 
outa the way.” 
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Titan it was against trained boxer— 
the rough school of the street against 
the polished school of the gymnasium, 
And, as seldom happens, the boxer was 
overwhelmed by the fury of the chauf- 
feur’s attack. Time and again his best 
efforts counted for nothing. Time and 
again he landed crushing blows, which 
were tossed off by Timmy as one would 
brush aside a fly. Time and again he 
landed, but always he knew that this 
man would defeat him. He was not 
scarred nor bruised, his foot work was 
too clever for that. And then it hap- 
pened. One of the wild swings knocked 
aside his guard, and a second, instantly 
delivered, landed on the tip of his chin. 
He did not sway. He dropped like a 
log—in his tracks. 

Picking up the thief, Timmy laid him 
tenderly back against the cushions of 
the taxi, first making certain to take 
the black bag and put it between his 
knees. Then he threw in the clutch and 
darted toward the One Hundred and 
Tenth Street entrance. 

He had to drive back choking sobs 
at recollection of some drive through 
this same locality with the girl. He re- 
called the feeling he had when he saw 
her on the now-deserted piazza of the 
hotel. He recalled that here she had 
spied a violet and had begged him to 
drive back and get it for her. There 
was the place where the robin had fallen 
from its nest, the baby robin, and their 
hands had brushed, and he had thrilled 
all through his big heart as she cried 
over the frightened, ugly little thing, all 
eyes and legs. Oh, it was full of memo- 
ries—this park through which he now 
sped, the thief behind and the thief’s 
loot so close to his body! 

He groaned heavily, then stopped the 
car and opened the door.. “Any special 
place you was planning to lay up till the 
hunt cooled off a bit—what was your 
idea?” he queried coldly. 

“Third Avenue and Sixtieth Street,” 
quietly answered Slick Harry, grinning 








as he rubbed his jaw, which was begin- 
ning to swell. 

Grimly Timmy Claire obeyed, look- 
ing about cautiously to see that no one 
was within sight who might be feared. 
He dismounted and opened the door. 

“Coast clear?” queried Slick Harry. 

“A minute first. What about the girl 
—can she go back home?” 

“Let me ask you a question first, 
said the thief. “What about the 
boodle ?” 

“It goes back. 
the girl gets it. 
home 7” 

Slick Harry twisted his face into a 
contortion of pain that grew from the 
effort to laugh. 

“T hope you won't let her,” he said 
slowly, a smile in his eyes which sud- 
denly seemed to throw a streak of flam- 
ing happiness through the chauffeur’s 
very soul. ‘You see, she’s my sister— 


” 


If there’s a reward, 
Can she go back 
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like you, lad—that’s why I 
He gave a little cry of pain. 
You've half 


and I 
fought.” 
“Here, let go that arm! 
broken it already to-night.” 


Timmy Claire cursed his car for the 
first time since he had acquired it. At 
One Hundred and Eleventh Street Slick 
Harry had said she would be, and the 
car was moving like a snail. 

Would she be waiting? Of course 
she would. She had waited before, and 
she would again. And the night was 
still alive, thrilling, throbbing, exulting 
with life—or was it the song within 
himself ? 

Silent, patient, not moving, a slender, 
little figure caught his eye—corner of 
One Hundred and Eleventh Street. She 
was waiting, and he went to her—went 
to her with a story always young, yet 
old as man—always fresh to the ears 
of the woman who loves. 








PARISIAN DRUG FIENDS ARE SWINDLED 


ANY so-called cocaine fiends in Paris, the French police say, may be drug 


! takers, but they are not using cocaine, 


This was discovered by accident 


when the police arrested a man suspected of distributing packets of “snow” to 


clients in the underworld. 


sold cocaine, but had delivered boric powder to his ctistomers. 
at the rate of seven thousand per cent. 


The man called in experts to prove that he had not 


His profit was 


After the police had warned him they let him go, but they promptly adver- 


tised the trick. 
addicts. Some of it may be real. 
theory that most of it is harmless. 


Now hundreds of peddlers are offering “the real thing” to drug 
The police, however, are proceeding on the 
Some of the French capital’s most notorious 


drug takers, who just couldn’t live if they didn’t have their nightly “pinch” or 
“needle,’’ were victimized by the unscrupulous peddler. 
(UWUUTTPOU PATRONS ANE HAETUNNGO ELS EIN EET 


THE “CARDIFF GIANT” FRAUD 


BY holding a “wake” over the body of the “Cardiff giant” the Associated 
\dvertising Clubs of Iowa recently recalled to Americans’ minds a fraud 


that was perpetrated upon the public about fifty years ago. 


The Cardiff giant 





was carved out of stone in Fort Dodge, Iowa, and was taken to New York State, 
where it was buried. Two years later it was “accidentally discovered,” and the 
news was flashed over the country that a petrified body of a prehistoric giant had 
been found, Eminent scientists declared the body authentic, and the instigators 
of the fraud put the giant on exhibition and induced the public to go in large 
numbers to view the stone man. The exhibitors became wealthy from their 
exploitation of the statue. When a quarrel arose among them one of the dis- 
putants revealed the fact that the giant had never been human. It was returned 
to Fort Dodge, and is kept now in a warehouse there. 





Mysterious Drugs Which Deal Death 
& J_R. Russell 


OXALIC AACID 


N the days when witchcraft 
was a power in the land, and 
when it was believed that an 
evil glance from one of those 

who were initiated into the mysteries 
of the black art was enough to remove 
one’s greatest enemy from the face of 
the earth, salts of sorrel were well 
known. The nature of the poison ap- 
pealed strongly to the superstitious char- 
acters of our ancestors, who considered 
that the little plant, from which the 
herbalists of bygone days used to pre- 
pare the salts, was influenced and pro- 
tected by the moon, and that when the 
sun, the emblem of heat, was in the 
ascendancy the salts were powerless. 
Whether the alchemists and astrologers 
actually believed this, we do not know, 
but certain it is that they made use of 
the fact that salts of Sorrel are de- 
stroyed by heat, to impress the virtues 
of the compound upon the minds of 
their dupes. Modern science knows the 
salts of sorrel as potassium oxalata, 
from which the potent poison oxalic 
acid can be prepared. 

Oxalic acid is usually seen in the 
form of long, white crystals, which are 
sometimes mistaken for crystals of Ep- 
som salts. It has an acrid, burning 
taste, very nauseous and repulsive. It 
is readily soluble in water, forming a 
colorless mixture. 


The symptoms of poisoning with this 
substance are as follows: During the 
act of swallowing a hot, burning taste 
is experienced. This burning gradually 
extends to the stomach. Sometimes 
there is a sense of constriction of the 
throat, which may lead to a feeling of 
suffocation. In a few minutes a violent 
attack of nausea sets in and continues 
for a considerable time. There is great 
pain in the stomach, and the body of 
the sufferer is sometimes doubled up, 
misleading the spectators, who fancy 
that corrosive sublimate or strychnine 
has been taken. The face becomes 
livid, and the skin is cold and clammy. 
In cases of poisoning by strychnine, the 
face does not change its color, while, 
where corrosive sublimate has been 
taken, retching is the exception. These 
points serve to distinguish between the 
various poisons, and as the treatment 
employed for ‘each differs, it is im- 
portant to be able to recognize these 
poisons at once. 

The patient’s strength rapidly be- 
comes weaker, and he finds it impossible 
to stand erect; meanwhile the burning 
pain in the stomach increases. Cold 
perspiration breaks out over his body, 
and in many cases there are convulsions. 
A kind of drowsy stupor comes overt 
the victim, accompanied with a partial 
unconsciousness of surrounding objects, 
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put no diminution of the pain. This is 
not a true unconsciousness, as with a 
little difficulty the sufferer can be roused 
and made to answer questions. The 
breathing becomes jerky, and the pa- 
tient does not seem able to control his 
movements in any way. Sometimes the 
eyes are bloodshot, but that depends 
largely on the length of time that has 
elapsed since the fatal dose was taken. 

Death does not usually take place 
very rapidly, although there are several 
cases on record where the action has 
been very marked in a short time; not- 
ably a case which occurred at Coventry, 
where an elderly man succumbed in ten 
minutes after taking oxalic acid, and a 
second case from the same town in 
which a young woman only survived 
for three minutes. On the other hand 
there are cases where death has not 
supervened till fourteen days after the 
potson was taken, although the distress- 
ing symptoms have continued for the 
whole period. 

The violence of the action of oxalic 
acid is best seen at the post-mortem ex- 
amination on a case of poisoning by 
that drug. Although the acid does not 
appear to have a corrosive action on 
the skin externally, on the mucous mem- 
brane it operates with dreadful force. 
In a few rare instances perforation of 
the intestinal wall has taken place. It 
is not uncommon to find the entire 
mucous membrane stripped off the walls 
of the stomach, leaving the muscular 
coat exposed. 

Although violent nausea is one of the 
most conspicious symptoms of poison- 
ing with oxalic acid, the first thing to 
be done when a case is suspected is to 
give a strong dose of mustard and water 
to empty the stomach as soon as pos- 
sible. By this simple precaution a 
Chicago policeman saved a woman’s life 
recently, The woman had taken a large 
dose of oxalic acid and was found by 
the officer in the road about half an 
hour later, exhibiting all the symptoms 
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of acute oxalic poisoning. He took her 
into the nearest house and administered 
a large quantity of mustard and water 
before taking her to the hospital. Much 
to the astonishment of the medical men 
who attended the case, the woman re- 
covered in about eight days, but there 
is no doubt that unless the officer had 
been a man with great presence of mind, 
the wretched woman would have met 
the death she so ardently desired. 

After an emetic has been given, 
chalk or lime is the remedy. In an 
emergency the plaster scraped from the 
walls of a room will do fairly well if 
powdered up and mixed with water. 
Then when a good quantity of this has 
been swallowed the white of an egg 
should be administered to soothe the 
burned tract. Of course a medical man 
should be sent for as soon as possible, 
but the bystanders should not wait for 
his arrival, since there is no more hope 
for cases of poisoning with this acid 
than there is with any other of the pop- 
ular poisons. 

A schoolboy, who wished to kill him- 
self as a revenge on his parents for 
chastising him, took a very small quan- 
tity of oxalic acid. He was found about 
an hour after he had taken the dose, 
and although everything was done for 
him that skill could suggest, he died in 
eight hours. 

This poison is readily detected in the 
body after death and is therefore not 
in great favor with the poisoning fra- 
ternity. There have, however, been sev- 
eral criminal cases in which the harm- 
less-looking powder has figured. Most 
of these are of a very sordid nature 
and present no features of interest, but 
there is one case which has rather an 
interesting side to it. Unlike most acids, 
oxalic acid does not destroy the fabric 
of clothes on which it may have been 
dropped. 

In 1866, a woman named Morris 
was indicted at the central criminal 
court for attempting to poison her little 
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daughter, aged six years. The child com- 
plained that her mother had held her 
down and forced her to drink some very 
nasty medicine, and in so doing had 
spilt some of it on her dress. A school 
inspector calling within a few moments 
of the administration of the medicine, 
found the little child very ill, and at 
once picked her up and carried her to 
the nearest doctor. She was treated 
and then sent to a hospital. 

At the hospital the child told the 
nurse how her mother had tried to force 
her to drink the nasty medicine, and 


municated with the police, and the 
woman was arrested and charged with 
attempting to poison her daughter, 
At first it was feared that the case for 
the State would break down, as there 
was nothing to prove that the medicine 
contained oxalic acid, but Doctor Tay- 
lor, who was consulted, pointed out to 
the authorities that oxalic acid will re- 
main for months in the fabric of a 
dress and can be detected there. They 
at once sent the eminent doctor the 
child’s dress, and he recovered froin it 
sufficient oxalic acid to prove the case. 
Mrs. Morris was sentenced to serve 


the nurse repeated this to one 


of the physicians. The latter com- seven years. 
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LOOT FROM PERU HIDDEN IN PAUMOTUS? 


GLP and precious stones which, it is reported, were stolen by four men 

from a church in Peru during a revolution there about sixty years ago, 
are said to be buried on Pinaki Island in the south Pacific. The robbers suc- 
ceeded first in carrying the loot to the Peruviar coast, where they buried it in 
a safe place, afterward making their way to Panama. 

Having secured a schooner there they returned to Peru, recovered the 
treasure, and sailed westward, intending to make’ Australia their destination. The 
fact that they possessed no sailing papers presented an insurmountable obstacle 
to their gaining entrance to any port without rigid examination. So they de- 
termined to bury the treasure on an uninhabited island in the Paumotus, a group 
of low coral islands in the south Pacific, until such time as they could charter a 
schooner in Sydney for some alleged trading enterprise, and, sailing with proper 
papers, return to the island and recover their loot. 

When, in pursuance of this plan, they reached Australia, they sought an un- 
frequented part of the coast, sank their schooner, and, going ashore in the guise 
of shipwrecked sailors, endeavored to make their way to Sydney. Two only, 
named Killrain and Brown, reached the city; the other two were killed in a 
fight with natives in the interior. 

One day a man named Thompson was accosted on the streets of Sydney 
by an elderly beggar. On giving the man a small amount Thompson was sur- . 
prised to be asked for his name and address, which he gave, and then thought 
no more of the incident. Some time later he was summoned to one of the city 
hospitals by the beggar. The old man told him that he had sent for him to 
disclose to him the resting place of a great treasure, which he and three others 
had buried on a lonely island many years before. He told Thompson that mis- 
fortune had overtaken all four of the adventurers, that he, Killrain, was the 
only survivor, and that, being about to die, he wished to tell his secret. 

Being convinced that the story was founded on truth Thompson went to 
Paumotus. He decided that the treasure was hidden on Pinaki, and he has spent 
eight years of his life in searching for it. Recently other men have discovered 
what they believe to be a new clew to the hidden treasure and are preparing to 
fit out an expedition to excavate on the island. 
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E felt very sure that the letter from “D. D. C.,” printed here in the 

June 25th issue, would raise a storm of protest. You will remember 

that D. D. C. dared us to print his letter, apparently because D. D. C. 

criticized Charles W. Tyler’s railroad stories and seemed to think because he 
did so that we would censor that part of his communication. } 

We say we felt sure that a letter knocking Tyler’s railroad stories would 
raise a storm of protest. Why? Need we ask? 

Well, anyway, this is why: Tyler knows the railroad business, every angle 
of it, from the viewpoint of the hobo to the man in the president’s office; knows 
it better, perhaps, than any man in the world. For years he was the mainstay 
writer of a magazine entirely devoted to railroad stories. 

Here is one of the hailstones from the storm of protest: 


“Dear Eprtor: I have just read D. D. C.’s dare to print his letter, and I'd 
like to bust his opinion, if possible, with due respect to him. I, too, am con- 
nected with a railroad, possibly as is D. D. C., in a minor capacity; but I want 
to say this, that I cannot see where D. D. C. gets that bunk about ‘throwing 
away good American money to pay Charles W. Fyler for his railroad stories.’ 
Why, I as a railroager think they sure do come up to the mark for railroad 
stories, and they have the right dope as to facts and happening around dispatchers’ 
offices and stations. I am writing, or rather typewriting, this letter within the 
clatter of the telegraph instruments, and I’ll tell you that while I’m reading 
Tyler’s stories I still hear his fiction instruments clicking and his trains a-rumbling. 
Now I don’t dare you to print this letter, but I demand it of you, to show that 
here is one railroader that appreciates good railroad stories such as Charles W. 
Tyler’s. That’s one of DETECTIVE Story MAGAZINE’s best bets. Don’t let ’em die. 
Keep ’em a-coming; they’re O. K., and I put’ my wire ‘sine’ to this letter that 
there’s other railroaders who think the same. Thank you. 


“ ” 


Dot-dash Dash-dot-dash, your demands have been complied with, and we 
thank you for making them. And may we add that lots of the boys in your game, 
as well as other readers, are storming us with “them selfsame sentiments.” 


Just a word or two about the next issue: There is the first installment of 
a new serial by a new author. The serial is called “The Unknown Seven,” and 
the author is Harry Coverdale. This is one of the most notable novels we have 
ever printed, and we are sure that you will all be so delighted with it that you 
will not only want many more by the same author, but will insist upon all of them 
being about the really great detective, Kingdom Cole, who is the central character 
in “The Unknown Seven.” 

9E—ps 
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Having brought up the subject of the next issue, it would be unfair to 
you and to the contributors not to mention that among the other features will 
be “*Z,’”’ a novel by Edwin Baird; “Private Lessons,” by Hugh MacNair Kahler; 
‘Mr. Clackworthy Goes to Jail,” by Christopher B. Booth; “Big-nose Charley’s 
Dog Helps Out,” by Charles W. Tyler; “A Study in Green,” by Scott Campbell, 
and ‘““When the Family Were Away,” by Robert H. Rohde. 

It’s an extra-fine issue. We say so now, and you'll say so when you read it. 


e——~. ~_9 
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WANTS CENTRAL BUREAU OF POLICE 


OLICE COMMISSIONER ENRIGHT, of New York City, is heartily in 
favor of a national central police bureau of information, to be established 
in Washington, so that criminals may be more readily apprehended and imprisoned, 
rather than merely chased out of one police jurisdiction into another. He con- 
tends that, as matters now stand, “general police work is very crude, and that 
the police of the larger cities take no interest in crime that is outside their own 
borders.” An exchange of criminal .intelligence, such as would result from the 
establishment of such a bureau, is now nonexistent. In that bureau the com- 
missioner would like to have a record of the finger prints of every person in the 
United States. He would establish also a system of international police intelli- 
gence, because he feels that it is particularly important that the United States 
should have knowledge of the movements of foreign criminals who may endeavor 
to enter this country. 

In a recent issue of the Bulletin Commissioner Enright says: 

“As a rule the municipality concerned takes no heed where the criminals 
go, so long as they leave their particular jurisdiction. Driving them out instead 
of taking them in is the usual program, and, if they are driven to another city, 
where they will commit further depredation, it is of no concern to the authorities 
controlling the city they have left. If we handled disease in the same way it 
would be extremely dangerous, yet criminality is to a large extent a disease. 

“There is no exchange of intelligence regarding the release from prison of 
notorious criminals. A New York criminal may be arrested for a ¢rime in Chicago, 
and he will be sent to Joliet prison for a term of years. When he is released his 
physical appearance has changed, and he probably would pass unobserved by 
detectives who had known him, and the fact of his release will not be known 
until he is arrested and his record looked up. 

“Our system of international police intelligence also is wholly inadequate 
and ineffective. In France, England, and other foreign-countries the police de- 
partments are more or less national in scope and handle these matters much better 
than we do, They have a properly established central bureau of criminal informa- 
tion, but here we have no similar organization which could establish reciprocal 
relationships with the police bureaus in these countries.” 


eect 
REVENUE MAN IS MURDERED 


A® he passed through a mountain defile in Kentucky, Levi Mason, a noted 
revenue man, was shot from ambush recently and killed. Mason, with 
a posse, had just made a raid on an illicit still. He separated from his party 
and had been gone only a few minutes when the sound of shots told his fellow 
officers that he was in danger. They hurried after him and found him in a 
narrow pass with a bullet through his heart. 











if you ere an employer and desire to place your employ In the ith in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or If you are just about to step out into tho world to earm your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclese a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted te her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
charge. 

All communtieations will be held In strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the Illustrations. Of course, under ne circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 
be revealed. 

Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but It is to be understood that Miss Rice eannot be -e- 
sponsible for them. 


N. W. H.—Your writing is certainly most exceptional for that of a young 
person. It shows caution, reflectiveness, carefulness, attention to detail; also 
it expresses some timidity and a considerable lack of enterprise; but its chief 
interest is that, although your education is not unusual, it is already expressive 
of the scholar’s trend of mind. 


| By Mt, 1920 


4 wo 


What I earnestly suggest is that you study for the position of a librarian, 
and that you bend all of your energies to the getting of a really good education. 
Through correspondence schools, evening schools, special courses, and directed 
treading, you can succeed by the time you are twenty-four in giving yourself 
what will amount to a college education. Beyond that point it will simply be a 
matter of what direction your scholarly mind will take. The specimen of writing 
which you inclose expresses ordinary business ability, and I believe that 
success would be attained more easily as, say, a salesman, than as an electrician, 
since mechanical ability is not shown to be anything more than very ordinary. 
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DiscourRAGED.— Your writing confirms the statement you make, and I am 
indeed very sorry that this is so; but there’s no more use for me to blink the 
facet that you have heart disease than it would be for your physician to do so. 
However, lots of people live out the allotted span with bad hearts, just as many 
a one dies at a ripe old age, having lived long with only one lung. Of course 
you have to change your work right away. Write to Rutherford Scott about 
that. Your nature is innately firm, true, and courageous, and I am sure that 
when the first shock is over you will feel differently. Just one thing let me say: 
Don’t get into the state of bemg frightened to death by the possibility that you 
may die suddenly. Remember, we all may; the only difference is that you know 
it with a little more possibility of its happening. Don’t think I’m unsympathetic; 
I assure you that there are some things you have to be thankful for. A dis- 
turbance of the heart functions may, with care and good sense, become so con- 
trolled that it is hardly felt; but suppose you had a cancer—eh? Incidentally 
remember that the state of the mind has a direct effect on the action of the 
heart, and that a serene, unworried condition of the one is apt to be reflected in 
the quietness of the other. 


Daisy pE M.—If you are forty-six, according to your birthdays, you are 
about thirty according to your handwriting, which is a true record. 


JP aban Aan the hana - 
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Your will power is tremendously strong, your vitality high, and your per- 
sonality has charm. No reason at all why, with your knowledge of Spanish and 
Portuguese, and your knowledge of the people of South America, you should 
not be a traveling saleswoman in those countries. The only thing is, you would 
have to learn to know your product. What do you know best—automobiles, 
laces, books, or Anyway, whatever it is, hunt up the exporting houses 
wiiich handle those goods, go to them, and ask them to let you learn the business 
in “the shop” for a year, with the proviso that if you make good they will give 
you the position for which you want to be fitted. I know of one other woman— 
fifty and an American—who had to learn Spanish, who is now traveling 
through Brazil with American products. Here’s luck to you! Nothing in your 
character against, and a great deal of downright encouragement in your per- 
sonality for, the job. 


Grorce H, T.—Yes, I think that your talents can be successfully used in 
your chosen profession of civil engineering, but that, along with other of your 
affairs, will be greatly assisted if you try to educate yourself in getting more 
direct action out of the connection between work and your brain. In a word, 
the power to concentrate is woefully lacking in your make-up, and unless you 
remedy this the fact that you are headed in the right direction won’t do you much 
good. You possess energy, pride, and ambition, but these, as well as your talents, 
all need to be ruled and concentrated by your will. 


Lester.—Do I believe in the powers of darkness? Yes, Lester, I firmly 
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believe in them. Every day, at this desk, I meet them and try to fight them. 
They are: cowardice, fear, gloom, laziness, unlovingness, stupidity, anger, revenge, 
and one or two more. These are the powers of darkness, and a dreadful crew; 
fully one half of the specimens of humanity who pass beneath my eyes, in the 
form of writing, are ravaged by them. All the bugaboos that superstition ever 
invented are mere shadows beside the awful reality of these powers. But, my 
dear boy, we don’t need to have them. We can dispel them by, as it were, the 
lifting of an eyebrow. All we need to do is to turn our faces steadfastly toward 
hope, courage, and true manhood’s light. Don’t allow any foolish ideas to make 
you afraid of what doesn’t exist, but turn your attention to the phantoms that 
do, indeed, dog your footsteps. Realize how lazy you are, what a liar, how 
bad-tempered, how conceited, how lacking in true self-respect in thus whining 
that you do wrong because some unknown powers impel you to. No, no, Lester, 
nobody is “willing” you to do the things you tell me about. ‘You are simply 
letting yourself do them. Wake up, my dear boy, and realize that we can make 
real people of ourselves if we choose. 


M. P. F.—I don’t understand why our pedagogues should consider it a 
crime to write with the left hand. Some day, when the obsession of standardiza- 
tion has removed its shadow from the world, we'll learn not to crush children 
into a mold in the name of education. Your handwriting shows that you are 
really something of an oddity in character—a thing which my work has brought 
me to believe is characteristic of left-handed people. You are quick-tempered, 
but you love pleasure and dislike rows, and have a positive genius for making 
friends. You are preéminently sincere, though not always tactful. There's a 
point for you, as a traveling salesman, to look to! I estimate you as not spiritual 
at all, but as possessing a good, warm heart. 


EsteLtte C. M.—Why shouldn’t you “choose a career?” It’s being done 
quite extensively among women, I do assure you. Why haven’t women “the 
strength to endure the strain of meeting the world?” They endure a great many 
things that men would not care to. I’ve seen many a little woman who thought 
she was nervous going upstairs with a lamp in one hand and a baby in the other. 
Ask a man to do that! Your handwriting shows positive mechanical talent, so 
it’s no wonder that you are the chauffeur of the family. Since there’s no hurry 
about making money, why not look into what a technical school can do for you 
in the way of a mechanical training? There’s a wonderful field, hardly tapped 
by women. And I personally know of a number of factories where women 
mechanics are making good, and that in direct and sometimes pretty keen com- 
petition with men, 


RICKARENO.—Why a thousand acres of wheat? So far as my information 
goes, the man whe tries wheat on a large scale ought to know his business pretty 
well. Why not something smaller? Did you ever hear that ten acres of asparagus 
means a small fortune? It does. Ask Rutherford Scott about that. He has 
information as to a method whereby the field can be cut heavily the second 
season. Your character is so—now do forgive me—but it’s so materialistic, to 
put it mildly; so lacking in tenderness, ideality, gentleness, and imaginative 
qualities, that I don’t seriously see how you are going to make this very sweet, 
loving, fine girl happy. If your attitude toward her is very deep, very reverent, 
and if you are willing to let her mold your character to something of her own 
fineness, then it is possible that you may live with her and not make her wretched. 
If there is any other attitude toward her, you will do nothing but pull disaster 
on her and yourself if you marry her. No, I don’t think you would make a good 
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salesman at all. But I do believe that as a farmer, and especially if not on too 
large a scale, you would do well. I know of no book which contains the special 
information given in Mr. A. T. Craig’s articles. Sorry. Perhaps Mr. Craig 
will bring one out some day. Meanwhile, you should continue to follow his 
articles, appearing every third week in this magazine. 


Honey.—It’s no wonder that you can’t quite settle to work, my dear, when 
your character is still in rather a chaotic state. I would not recommend you to 
choose a career just yet, but to go on working as you are, meanwhile trying to 
train both mind and character into more stability. Ultimately I believe that you 
will turn to some form of mechanical work; something which will allow you to 
exercise the ingenuity which you really possess. Whatever you do, don’t marry 
“early,” as the expression is. Only people whose character is stable, from youth, 
can afford to do that, and even then the experiment is always doubtful; yet people 
of your type are peculiarly apt to be led into marriage even earlier than others. 
Hence this warning. 


V. L. G.—The specimen which you inclose shows a character very much 
like your own; in fact, at the first glance I thought that the specimen was written 
by you. This being the case, I believe that you have greater chances of happiness 
with the writer than with a type more alien. It is the custom to consider it 
fortunate to marry one’s opposite, but I do not agree with that. Fascination 
there may be for a short time between opposites, but true love, like true friend- 
ship, is based on understanding and kinship of heart and mind. Your own 
writing shows a bookish, reserved, idealistic, shy, and dreamy sort of character, 
which, with the addition of some humor and the subtraction of some dreaminess, 
will suffice for the other characterization. 


Hucu H. L.—Men of your exactness of mental processes, rather idealistic 
and most refined, without ardent impulses, are nearly always successful in the 
doing of work which requires care and attention to detail. When, in addition 
to all this, I consider your capitals, I am sure that your work lies somewhere 
on the borderline of art. Draftsman, perhaps; interior decorator; lecturer on 
“period furniture’—all sorts of lines within that area are open to you. “A” 
shows a nature with almost no mental development, yet with an innately prac- 
tical “streak” which would show under pressure, I hope this girl has to work hard 
for her living. Her shrewdness will make her search for pleasant ways in 
which to do it, and her real ability will then peep out from under its veil of 
laziness. Nice girl, understand; nice personality. 


F. H.—I don’t like the writing of your partner at all, and I strongly sug- 
gest that you should get rid of him. He is not, perhaps, dishonest, but it is a 
sure thing that he will regard the letter rather than the spirit of the law. This 
is emphatically not the sort of person to whom we want to intrust ourselves, as 
we must intrust ourselves and our interests to a partner in business. He is, if 
not deceitful, at least secretive. He loves a dollar beyond what it’s worth. Taken 
in conjunction with your own open and trustful nature, I cannot but see disaster 
ahead for the firm, for this man inevitably will take advantage of you. Better 
make a change as soon as you can. 





EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known eriminologist, whe for years has been engaged in the study and investigation of 
erime and criminals. Any of our readers may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its d ti to h i problems, and the protection of life and property against oriminals and other 
evildoers. Letters seeking expert information along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These fetters will be answered personality by Mr. Burns, without charge, if stamp 
for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when 


so desired. 
“Wanted” Men 


HOUSANDS of dollars are offered in prizes every year for the finding 
I of criminals who have escaped the law, or for the finding of persons 
who have disappeared. 

At the present moment the greatest prize in this fast category is that of 
Ambrose Small, the theatrical magnate of Toronto, who has been missing for 
over a year, without the slightest clew having been found as to how or why or 
where he went. Taking into consideration the rewards offered by the city, by 
friends, and by Mrs, Small, the man who could find Mr. Small would be about 
fifty thousand dollars better off. 

The smaller rewards run up into many thousands. Two hundred and fifty 
dollars is offered for Chris Dowlin, dead or alive, charged with being a person 
dangerous to society; one thousand for the clew leading to the arrest of Paul 
J. B. Haverly, on a charge of embezzlement from the State of IIlinois; five 
hundred for the arrest and detention of Frank A. Smith, and so on down a long 
list. It is worth noting that nearly always such “wanted” men are well-known 
criminals, unless they are cases of possible suicide. The amateur criminal, as a 
rule, lacks the cunning which will enable him to hide for any length of time. 

Once in a long while these rewards are gained by private individuals, because 
those persons happen to see the culprit outside of the haunts where the sleuths 
are looking for him; but the great majority are won by the regular men, who, 
as they go about their routine work, carty a list of names in their pockets and 
a memory of faces in their heads, and are always on the lookout for the owners. 

Many a wanted man is not found for years, and when found it is nearly 
always the experienced operative who is responsible. The point is that the trained 
detective knows where and how to look. He knows the foriner associates of 
the person for whom .he is seeking, and knows that, sooner or later, mectings 
will take place if the wanted man is not dead. 

Once in a hundred years a criminal has strength of character enough to 
actually leave all his former associates behind. A man died last year in a small 
town in the South whose death disclosed the fact that for twenty years police 
of many large cities had been looking for him among the regular haunts, whereas 
he had cut himself off absolutely from every soul who had known him in his 
criminal career. So far as I know, this is about the only case on record. 

A great many people write me, saying that they are going to try for some 
of the rewards for wanted and missing persons. To these I reply that if they 
have any personal knowledge of any missing or wanted persons, or have any 
real clews which look promising} it may pay them to be an amateur sleuth, but 
that, as a rule, such efforts are sheer waste of time. 

The experienced and most wanted criminals know how to change their 
appearance so that it would be difficult for an ugtrained eye to recognize them. 
What is more, the hardened criminal will choose for his living and loafing places 
parts of a city where an inexperienced person is not really safe in trying to molest 
him; where, moreover, an inexperienced person, unfamiliar to the district, would 
be instantly spotted. 
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Younc Tep.—No, I do not think that professional boxers have turned, as a 
class, to criminality. In fact, I do not remember any well-known boxer who 
ever got into serious trouble with the law. Sporting men, owing to their asso- 
ciations, are often drawn close to the edge of the underworld, since the more 
opulent in that world are drawn to sports. Naturally there is an occasional inter- 
change. Some halfway criminal may drift into the ring, and some ordinary 
fellow may drift out of it into the underworld, but I would say that these were 
exceptions. You must have happened to know of several of these exceptions, 
and it is that which has influenced your present opinion. 


Noscos.—I don’t know how it happens that you could have mistaken my 
statement in such a way. Read that article again, and you will see that I made 
exactly the contrary declaration. 


Frep W.—About once in six weeks it is necessary for me to repeat that 
the United States secret service offers no opportunities to untrained detectives. 
Even the ordinary private or city detective, fairly well versed in his work, would 
have not the slightest chance of an appointment to the service. No men are 
accepted for it except those who have shown peculiar and special talent of some 
kind. Also the number of possible appointments is very small. Chief Moran 
wrote me recently that out of the many thousands of applications not more than 
a dozen each year receive serious consideration. Figure this out for yourself, 


by 


CONVICTS KILL GUARD 


URING a recent uprising of five convicts in the reformatory at Jeffersonville, 

Indiana, J. D. Grimm, a guard, was beaten to death. The attack upon him 
took place late at night in the prison bakery. 

H. G. Phelps, captain of the night guard at the institution, was disarmed, 
and then the rebellious prisoners ordered Harry Goldman, a trusty, to open the 
door so that they might escape. Instead, Goldman gave the alarm, (Guards 
responded promptly, and in the fight that followed their arrival they shot two 
of the convicts. The others then surrendered. 


eae 


EX-CONVICTS MUST REPORT TO PAROLE OFFICERS 


ALEFACTORS who have served more than one term in New York’s pris- 
ons are now being placed on parole when released before the completion 
of their maximum sentences. Old-timers, like first offenders, must now report 
regularly to a parole agent, so that the prison may keep a check on them for 
the period of their maximum sentences. When a “second offender’ commits 
a new crime the State board of parole can reimprison him if the prosecuting 
authorities cannot convict him. The law is intended to make it more dificult 
for the professional criminal to return to crime when released from prison. 
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HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to understand different persons’ natures by 
studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial 
social companions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. Craig would prefer that 
you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you are particularly interested. However, If you are confronted 
with problems that demand immediate attention, In dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of the conditions 
which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in question as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photo- 
graph. Mr. Craig then will give your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This service is free. 


The Hands—Continued 


HE finest hands, most beautiful and most useful, are those which have 

smooth knuckles, rather a full palm, a soft but firm pad of flesh at the 

tip of each finger, and great flexibility, without looseness, of the joints, 
imparting both grace and power to the gestures. 

A smooth, attractive-looking thumb is especially indicative of power, good 
sense, and a pleasant disposition. 

The too beautiful hand, with long, graceful but not too thin fingers, with 
tapering tips, with exceptionally flexible movements of the wrist, and with the 
thumb set too tightly to the hand, can often be found among theatrical and 
“society” people, women and men. It is the hand which loves luxury and will 
do anything to have it; the hand to whom deep attachments are unknown; the 
hand which is almost a sure voucher for a witty and often sarcastic tongue. 

This question of the attachment of the thumb to the hand is an odd one, 
involving many far-reaching ideas. It is to be remembered that, as animals 
progress, this detachment of the thumb increases, growing, in fact, out of many 
lower forms in which no thumb at all exists, except in the most rudimentary con- 
dition. Other things not deciding against it, therefore, the thumb which enjoys 
the most flexibility, which rotates outward easily, and which has a wide stretch 
away from the hand is a fairly sure indication of a reasoning mind as well as 
of a certain good self-control. 


FINDS SON IN PRISON 


HILE convicts from the Ohio penitentiary were singing to an audience of 
underwriters in Columbus, Lemuel Gary, district superintendent of a large 
life-insurance company, recognized one of the prisoners as his long-lost son. 
Young William Gary, convicted of the theft of an automobile, was in prison 
uniform, His father, overjoyed at finding the son he had not seen for fourteen 
years, told the assembled people of the recognition. Then the young man, link- 
ing his arm in that of his father, sang “Dear Old Daddy” and moved every one 


present to tears. 


= 


PAINT CELLS TO PRISONERS’ TASTE 


ONVICTS in the East View Penitentiary in Westchester County, New York, 

are to choose the color they prefer their cells to be decorated in, and each 

cell is to be painted in accordance with its occupant’s desires. Warden Warren 

McClellan is interested in the influence of different colors on the minds of his 

charges and will note carefully the effect of the various cell colors on the inmates. 

__ The prison officials have decided to paint the corridors of the penitentiary 
light brown. 





UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


OME time ago we were fortunate enough to have a look at a few ciphers 
S) that were sent to that wily expert on things cryptographic, the late In- 
spector Steele. They were taken from his exhaustive notes, compiled in 
what represents one of the greatest collections of ciphers and codes and crypto- -~ 
grams in existence—a voluminous notebook. Each of the group referred to 
represents a challenge to the ability of the veteran expert; most of them were 
sent him by persons who had learned of his interest in cryptography, and who 
wished to test his far-famed ability and took this means of doing so. 

As you take your place under the lamp this week, prepare for another of 
these “challenge” ciphers by imagining yourself in the place of the inspector. 
You are a famous authority on ciphers and their solution. A large police force, 
second almost to none in size, often is dependent on you to untangle some 
knotty problem of intricate cipherization; the reputation of a splendid body of 
men, tried and true, frequently depends upon whether or not you fall down on 
a solution. 

Just now some one has given you a cipher problem, one you have never seen 
before. The author of it is a member of your club. He gave it to you in 
the presence of five or six fellow members, and in their hearing frankly chal- 
lenged you to solve it. All of the auditors secretly would be glad to have you. 
fall down, because they are a bit jealous of you. Two of them are newspapef 
men, and, if you should fail, they will see to it that you get ample publicity 
for your failure; publicity which will be extremely embarrassing, to say the 
least; publicly which cannot help casting a blight on your reputation—which 
cannot help shaking the confidence that thousands of fellow workers and ad- 
mirers have in you. Would you fall down? You bet not! And neither did the 
inspector, 

Here is the cipher. It contains its own key. Go to it! 

“Men come here tired. They know this is restful. Every one gets that 
which he enjoys most. Gymnasium, billiard room, reading room—lI really think 
you'll not regret it if you join, Dues surely can not break you. Yes—please 
do join! THE MANAGER.” 

If you want to try to solve this without a hint as to its construction, then 
don’t read the next paragraph. 

The enciphered text, to help you get started, consists of ten words. They 
are concealed in the paragraph above, and—so say the notes the inspector made 
of them in his notebook—the first word in each sentence contains the clew that 
will help you to find them. 

Next week’s issue will have the solution. 


The figures in the combination in last week’s problem were, respectively, 
10, 60, 70, 40, and 20, The starting point was .1 (one tenth—ten hundredths— 
perverse form of ten). Did you get it? 


——_ 
—————— 


EXTRAORDINARY ROBBERY IN PARIS 


LL the real diamonds which a Paris jeweler was exhibiting in the window 
of his store were stolen recently and replaced with false gems identical in 
appearance with the real onés. The jeweler first was made aware of the sub- 
stitution by the descent upon his shop of a rich American woman to whom he 
had sold a diamond for twenty-five thousand francs two days before. The 
woman discovered that the stone was false, and, after giving back her money, 
the jeweler found that every stone in his window was bogus. 








This department, licate In DETECTIVE STORY BASATING 
and Lf UL STORY MAGAZINE, a.) iving readers double service, offered 
free of ¢ ~ a ot to our readers. to ald them in getting in touch with 
pereene pe gh soot tra A 1 

White it ‘vn be be’ use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
tn sending “‘blind’’ notices, you A sof A course, = us your right name and address, so that we 


" if you prefer. 
tag H " We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 


ean pogere promptly any letters that may come for you. 
ita 
i it can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
those persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found.’’ 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are see ‘ine. tell us, so that we may take your notice ou 
Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped ‘it you were in a similar 
ition 
” WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get home,’ et 
tetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author ef such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 





CROWLEY, JERRY J.—When last heard from he was 
in Oregon, abouts five years ago. He is six feet one inch 
tall, and was following railroad and woods work about 
that tim Any information regarding him will be thank- 
fully received by P. H. Crowley, National Home, D. V. 8., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


ZAHNSTECHER, ELIAS.—He was born in Paris, 
France, twenty-seven years ago, and was last seen in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, July 20, re Be went away 
from his father’s home, leaving a no aying that he 
would write just as soon as he would he ‘able to return 
the money due for his board. He was a plumber’s helper 


Waeepne, first name not given. He is-the husband of 
he sees this he need not hesi- 


a ’ abe.’ 
ay 7‘ Welle to B. A. BR., care of this magazine. 


DAVIS, MAY.—About twenty years ago she was adopted 
by a clergyman named Sherman, who lived in Topeka, 
Kansas. She was then six months old, and it is believed 
that Mr. Sherman gave her to some family for adoption, 
but nothing certain is known. It is also supposed that her 
name would be changed. Her father’s name was Clark 
Davis, and her mother’s maiden name w Emma _ Shope. 
They were living at the time in Council Grove, Kansas. 
The mother died about nine years ago, and May’s sister. 
then. He is five feet six inches tall, of fair complexion, who was too young to remember anything of the circum- 
with blue eyes and light. curly hair. All his relatives are stances of her sister’s adoption, is very anxious to find 
now living in New Yerk, and his sister will be most grate- her, and will be most grateful for any assistance. Mrs. 
ful to any one who ‘e gre, her mows, of et brother. W. A. Symington, care of this magazine. 

She is very anxious to fine im, and will greatly appre- . 
ciate any assistance that will help her to see him again. MEYER, ALBERT.—-He was last beard trom about six 
Mrs. Lizzie Sunnie, Whitby, Ontario, Canada. years ago, when he wrote to his brother, | ed, who was 
“ then living at Belveil Station, 2 ae Capace. At -_ 
time Albert intended going to California to buy an orchard, 
egg Ae gy A cal ey ae i and has not been hea of since, Any one who can give 
dress will be appreciated by Sanderson, 638 Indiana information about him will do a great favor by writing to 
Avenue, Grand Forks, North Dakota his niece, Mrs. Brown, care of this magazine. 


RATCLIFFE, POLLY.—She came to this country when 
ELSWORTH, eee or GERTRUDE, sometimes known she was seven years old, with a woman whom she believed 
as Miss Jac Was last heard in San to be her mother until she died, when she learned that 
Francisco, c She is asked to write to her she was an adopted child. She came from Preston, Eng- 
old pal, : . Any one knowing where she is land. She once recelved a letter from Chelsea, England, 
will do a favor by sending her address or asking her to and was told that it was from a cousin, but she has since 
write to Bess, care of this magazine. learned that the writes was her seothes. aoe, she thinks 

his name was John cDonnell. teliffe is her adopted 
Bh egg NED.—His name. She is now thirty-three years old, and will be glad 
to hear from any one who can tell her anything of her- 
self or her family. If she has any relatives living she 
would be more than happy to hear from them. rs. T. 
Thomas, care of this magazine 


WARNER, MARY ANN.—She was born in Lyons, Ohlo, 
and her son was born in the infirmary at Wauseon. Ohio, 
on August 31, 1877, his mother being at that time eighteen 
years old She left Wauseon in 178, and he has never 
bh heard of her since While he realizes that this is a very 
e long way to go back, he has hopes that some one who 
sees this may have some knowledge of his mother and 
may be able to tell him what has become of her. If she 
is still living he would be more than happy to hear from 
her and to meet her if possible. George Warner, care of 
this magazine. 


Gaushter, who was adopted by 

Farnam in Chicago, in 1882, would like to find 
her father Any one knowing of him or his family will 
do a great favor by. writing to Mrs. Lizzie Lusson, 1225 1-2 
East Fifty-third Street, Los Angeles, California. 


SCOTT, FRED.—A friend who has not seep him for 
eight years would like very much to hear from him. Hat- 
tie Burke, care of this magazine 


UXA, first name not known. 
heard from him for six or seven years, wi 
will drop a line to M. B., care of this pF Fi, 


NOACH, EDWARD.—He was with the Seventh Division 
in France and was discharged some time in 192 It is 
thought that he might be living with his sister, Mrs 
Smith, who was in Bridgeport, Connecticut, in 1919. His 
brother, who has net heard from either of them since he MILLS, SHERMAN C.—He left his home about two 
Was discharged from the army, and who is now a loco- years ago, and when last heard of was working on the 
motive engineer, will be grateful to any one who can give D. U. Ranch, near Beowawe, Nevada. His folks are wor- 
him their address, Carl R. Noach, care of this magazine. ried about him and want to hear from him. He can come 
home new without any foar of trouble, as his affatra are 
BRITT, CHARLES 8.—He left Tallasee. Alabama, all settled. Any one who knows where he is will do a 
about six years ago for the West. It is believed that he great kindness by writing to his mother, Mrs. H. N. Mills, 
in the hardware business in Tulsa or Terlton, Okla- 1314 West Ninth Street, Coffeyville, Kansas. 


. sold his store, and went to work for some oil ee 

Any one knowing his present whereabouts will do ROBERTS, ALLEN.—He served in the Spanish-Ameri- 
& great favor by writing to his nephew, *. Britt, 1161-2 can War, and when last heard from was in San Francisco, 
North Perry Street, Montgomery, Alabam _ pit Pons: earthquake He ts = peek seven bes 
all, wit rown eyes, dark hair, and da complexion. 
meee” nine. JOSEPH B.—He served wi vith E Company, He was a private tn Company €, Twenty-ninth Infantry, 
sy Corps, Fifty-first Tel, Battalion, San | Antonio, United States Volunteers. He is now about forty years 
= and was last heard of with the army of occupa- old, and his mother is very anxious to know whether her 
on, Coblenz, Germany. Any one knowing his present son is dead or alive. She will be deeply grateful to any 
whereabouts, please write to I. F., care of this magazine. one who can give her news of him. Mrs. Elizabeth Rob- 

HUGHINS, BEULAH.—Please write to an old friend,  ¢t™S, R. F. D. One, Mascot, Tennessee 
Remner, care of this magazine. WILLIAMS, MRS. JEWEL.—When last heard of she 
was in Philadelphia. An old friend would like tw hear 


A friend, — has not 
Nn 


glad if 


BENSEN, MAY.—A friend is very anxious to bear from 
you. Please write to A., care of this magazine 


TATCHELL, GRACE.—She is English, fifteen years oid, 

brown eyes and @ scar over the right eyebrow. 

front toeth missing when last seen. he 

Enfield, England, in 1915, in care of Mrs, C 

and may be known by that name. Friends are 

very anxious to knew what has become of, her. and will 

be most grateful to any one who can give her present 
Address Maude and Ada, care of this magazine. 


SHEPHERD, WILLIAM.—He came to America from 
Englaid with his wife in the fall of 1888. His wife’s 
Maiden name was Lydia Burket. Their orphan son, who 
believes that he hag relatives in either Cambridgeshire or 
Berkshire, England, would be very happy to hear from 
them, or if he has relatives in any part of the world, he 

they will write to him if they see Baa Charles H 
Shepherd, State Hospital, Utica, New Yo 


from her or from any one who knows her present address. 
Scotty, care of this magazine. 


LE GAGE, JOSEPH.—He was in Canada when last heard 
from Also his wife, Margaret, whose maiden name was 
Gaynor, and who was somewhere near New York about 
1874-75. Their daughter would be glad to hear from any 
one who has known her parents or who can give her any 
news of them. Geraldine Le Gage, care of this magazine 


LOGAN, MRS. MAY.—She was last heard from in De- 
troit about two years ago. Any one who knows her pres- 
ent whereabouts will greatly oblige by writing to Frederick 
J. Davis, care of this magazine 


WOODWORTH, RICHARD D.—He was last heard from 
about four years when he was in the West. His 
sister would be glad to hear from him or from any one 
who can give her information about him Mrs. N. Wood- 
worth Walker, 141 Fifth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
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PF wey > G CONRAD. —— is about years 

old, five fees seven inches tall, with = cubase 4 and 
blue eyes. When last hes” of he in Muncie, In- 
diana, Any information about him wil. be gratefully re- 
ceived by Lilly Markley, Richland Center, Wisconsin. 


TUCKER, MRS. MARTHA.—Between forty-six and tory 
nine yesrs ago she left Murphysboro, Tennessee. 
maiden name was Hib who was gu 
years old when be glad to get 
some information about her mother. Please write to Mrs. 
Ben B. Richardson, 306 Tenth Avenue, South, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


POL, CORNELIUS.—He was a corpora] in the Forty- 
ninth Company, Fifth Marines. Will any of former 
buddies please communicate with his sister. Mrs. Cornella 
MacDonald, 24 Colorado Avenue, Batavia, New York? 


TALMAGE, CHARLES C.—Write to your mother at 
Springbrook. She is worrying about you all the time. 


STRANG, FRANK M.—When last heard from 
I Alaska, in November, 


He 

allroad and belonged to the Brotherhood, Hariem River 
Lodge. He is about forty years old, has a light com- 
AR, Nine eyes, and light, eurly hair, not very talls but 
ad-shouldered. On the road he was known as Curly. 
His only sister would be glad to bear from any one who 
can tell her anything about him, and will be most grateful 
for oa that wi her to know what has be- 

come of him. Carrie 5. Png are of this magazine. 


RICHARDSON, WALTER.—Any one who knows where he 
is will do a great favor to his sister by communicating 
with her. When last heard from was in Sydney, oe 
Breton, about nineteen years ago. Please write to H. 
care of this magazine, 


SHULTZ, LOUIS.—He was 
5, 1917, from Buffalo, New Yor! le was employed at 
that time as a detective in New York City. He is asked 
to write to G. E. Borchert, 1220 Parade Street, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania. 


FRARY, DEWEY A.—His mother has not heard from 
him since June, 1920. He was in the navy at that time, 
and she was told that he had been discharged, but lately 
she has heard that he is still in the navy. He is tall, 
with light-brown hair, fair complexion and blue eyes, and 
ig twenty-one years old. His mother is very anxious to 
know if he is all right and well, and if he sees this {t 
is hoped that he will write to her without delay. Mrs. 
Abbie Frary, 12 Institute Street, Jamestown. New York. 


PENNINGTON, W. E.—He was Iast heard from in Los 
Angeles, about 1916. He joined the United States cavalry, 
and was sent to Calexico, California, where he stayed for 
about two years, and later joined a medical school. He 
is six feet tall, with dark hair and blue-gray eyes, and is 
twenty-one years old. He is asked to write to his cousin 
as soon as possible. George Pennington, care of Orland 
Zeek, Lebanon, Oregon 


SMITH, MRS. PEARL.—Please write to your old friend, 
who would like to hear from you. Ida, care of this maga- 
sine. 


ADAM, ADOLF.—MHe is an Austrian, about sixty years 
old, five feet seven inches tall, and was last heard of 
somewhere in Nebraska, about two years ago, when he 

was going to California. He left his family in 

County, Texas, about twenty years ago. His son 

would like to hear from him or from any one who knows 

on | ees Tom Adam, 3811 Crutcher Street, Dal- 
as, exas 


BOSTWICK, R. V.—He was a locomotive fireman for 
the Southern Pacific Company on the Sacramento divi- 
sion until June, 1920. He then went to Los Angeles, and 
was last seen there about July 10. 1920. Any information 
about him will be gladly welcomed, and if he should see 
this be is asked to write to James M. Stanton, 312 South 
Flower Street, Los Angeles, California. 


POLIN, NORA, who used to live in Sioux City, Iowa, 
and was last heard of in 1911 or 1912. Any one knowing 
her present whereabouts will greatly oblige by sending 
her address or asking her to to Sergeant Hugh 
Polin, care of this magazine. 


FINDLEY, JESSIE and ESTHER, the 
Francis Findley. When last heard from ey were mar- 
nied; Jessie was Mrs. Powers and Esther was Mrs. Brown. 
They have not been heard from since between 1895-1900. 
Their nephew would like to hear from them or from any one 
who knows where they are at this time. George W. Find- 
ley, Blueslide, Washington. 


RICHARDSON, THOMAS.—He is seventy-six years old, 
and his son, who has not seen him for thirty-two years, 
would be glad to hear from him or from any one who can 
tell him where he is. Frank Richardson, Montgomery, 
Michigan. 


HAMILTON, GRARL ES As formerly of Griswold and 

Diliott, Lowa. ease to your elder daughter, in 
care of this wR. Ly one knows his address and 
will send it, the favor will be Greatly appreciated. 


last heard from November 


daughters 


Missing Department 


NELSON, J. L.—He was last seen in Waco 
cember 6, 1920. Daddy, RS -4 ite girl is 5 i 
wants to see you. Wri! it Waco.—G, 8. N. 


ANDERSON, MARY, who used 6o live in Sanga 
mnecticut, and went from there to Middletown, 
If she sees this she i 
= '£ Gladys Gallagher Er 
ain. Street, Westport, Connecticut. 


pon ERWIN C.—He was last heard from in Buf. 
falo, New York. He served with the Twenty-fourth Brie 

je of Marines at Santiago, Cuba, and was also a mem- 

r of Company 547, Battalion A. He is asked to writs 
to his old pal, Art, in care of this magazine. 


FLOYD.—If you see this, please write. There is some. 
thing of importance that you should know. Have tried t 
get in touch with you but without success I do not 
reach you through this amen 1 shall surely give up in 
despair. Your wife, Lenore 


SLLENSERGER. MARY, FLORA, and HARVEY, who 
were born in Armstrong Net yg rhe 
heard of they “a i ayton, 

tion about them will be be aratefully “appreciated by their pea 
er’s friends. W. E. M., care of this magazine. 


KING, RALPH.—He is either in A West or in South 
America for some of] company. He asked to write te 
bie — Harold King, 625 Charlotte Street, Detroit, 

ichigan 


GRARAM, JOHN D.—His daughter has not seen him 
since 1908. When last heard of be was in Omaha, Ne 
braska. An information about him will be gratefully re- 
ceived by his only child, Gladys Alberta Beckwith, Issa- 
quah, Washington. 


COPE, FLOYD.—He was last heard of at McRoberts, 
Kentucky, three years ago. He is about forty years of 
about five feet eight inches tall, and of rather dark 
complexion. Three years ago he was working as a miner 
in the Letcher County coal fields and keeping house with 
his three children. Any information of his whereabouts 
will be fully appreciated by father-in-law, John L 
Thomas, Ding*ss, West Virginia. 


RUFF, JOHN A., and LOUISE, of Richmond, Virginia 
Their urst cousin has tried for years to get in touch with 
them, but without success, and hopes that they, or some 
one who knows them, will see this and will write to him 
Walter V. Devit, 129 South Davidson Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


MORAN, JOHN J.—He is about five feet seven inches 
tall, with gray eyes, brown hair, white, even teeth, 
weighs about one hundred and forty pounds. 
good wrestler and boxer. Any information would 
his wile rom worry. He is about twenty years old. 

J. Moran, 133 West Street, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 


JOHN R.—Come home as soon as you see this. Every- 
thing is all right and better than you think. Let me know 
your address as soon as possible.—Sonphie. 


HODGE, DELCIA C., the wife of William J. Hodge, and 
the mother of five sons. Le Roy, the youngest, w 
yeare ald when hie mother went away, and they 
placed in the orphans’ home in Coldwater, Michigan. 
one whe can give information regarding her will earn 
deepest gratitude of her son, Le Roy Donald Hodge, 198 
Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


GRAFF.—Catherine and Clarence Graff were put in_ofe 
phan homes, Catherine in the Catholic Home on 
Street and Clarence in St. Vincent’s on Woodland Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, in 1902 They have never known a 
thing of their parents, and would be grateful to any 
who can give them some information that will help tan 
to find them. C. C. HL, care of this magazine. 


BOOTH, JESSE.—He was in Battery N, Sixth U. & 
Artillery, stationed at Manila, P. L, in 1900. His old 
friend Bill, of the Second Reserve, would like to heat 
from him. Bill, care of this magazine. 


ENSTROM, HARMON 8S. N.—He was last heard from on 
September 12, 1895, at Phoenix, Arizona. There was & 
circus in town that day, and it was thought that he 
probably gone East with it. In 1899 a letter, signed with 
his name, but not signed by him, was sent to his mother 
from Chadron, Nebraska. Money ‘was sent to him at that 
place, with a request that he come home, but the letter 
came back unclaimed, and no-news has been 
him since. He now fifty-four years old 
six feet tall. His mother would be very happy 
could nd him. She is able financially to take 
him, and will be most grateful to readers of this magt- 
zine who may be kind enough to help her in her 
for her long-lost son. Mrs. Caroline Hayes, care of this 
magazine. 


DILTZ, WILLIAM A.—He was born in Ogalalla, Ne 
braska, in 1883, and was adopted by a family named P 
in 1883, and was known by that name. He lived in Calle 
fornia from about 1898 to 1900, and went from Pueblo @ 
Nevada and worked as fireman on the Southern Pacifie 
Railroad from about 1905 to 1909. He was last heard of 
in Oregon about 1910. Any information about him will 
be greatly appreciated by his brother. Please write 
Charles W. Barrett, P. 0, Box 217, MeClusky, North 

ota. 





Missing Department 


GAUMGARTNER, mee. JEOSte COCHRAN.— gee was 
last heard of in Minot, North Dakota, in 1917. Her hus- 
band had two girls, Eva and Ethel, by a former mar- 
riage. An old friend is anxious to find her, and hopes 
if she sees this that she will write to her. She will be 
glad to hear from any one who can tell her what has 
become of her friend and help her to renew the old friend- 
ship. T. B., care of this magazine. 


MARONEY, THOMAS FRANCIS.—He disappeared from 
his home on the 10th of January last, and has not been 
heard of since. He igs thirty-nine years old, is a molder 
by trade, and is a member of the molders’ union. His 
wife fears that she will have to part with her three little 

she does not get assistance from goon. 

readers who can help in her search will be 

remembered. Mrs. T. F. Maroney, 12 Union 
Square, Saratoga Springs, New York. 


BALL, EVA.—When last heard of she was living at 
Long Beach, California, and spoke of going to Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Any information as to her pres- 
ent whereabouts will be gladly received by an old frien. 
L. B. Terhune, care of this magazine. 


SHIPLEY, URSEL.—She is supposed to be living in 
los Angeles, California, and is married, but her pregent 
name is not known. Her brother is very anxious to find 
her and hopes, if she sees this, that she will write to him. 
L, &., care of this magazine. 


CUMMINGS, ELMER.—He has been away from home 
for over four years, and his mother wants badly to hear 
from him. He is asked to return, i 
and let his people know where he " 
will be gratefully received by his mother, 

Cummings, 2656 Moses Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


WOODWORTH, EDWI!N.—He left his home in Brooklyn, 
New York, in 1914. He igs twenty-three years old, five 
feet four inches tall, with brown hair and hazel eyes. It 
ig thought that he may have enlisted. Any information 
that will help to find —_ will give great happiness to 
his arenet brother, Joseph V. Woodworth, care of this 
magazine 


MAJOR, PATRICK WEBB.—He disappeared on_ the 
evening of December 15, 1920, at Kings Mountain, North 
Carolina. He was complaining of feeling il) that morn- 
ing, and it is thought that he may have suffered a lapse 
of memory. and may confinement somewhere, or 
may be own by another name. There was no reason 
for his le aving home. He is thirty-five years old, five feet 
ten inches tall, weighs one hundred and eighty pounds. 
has gray eyes, fair complexion, dark hair, a small 
powder-burn mark at the bridge of his nose. At the time 
of his disappearance he wore a Clemson class ring_ and 
& watch with Initials J. W. M. engraved inside. He is 
a Mason, Elk, and Odd Fellow Please address any in- 
formation to S. H. te, Palmetto Detective Bureau, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


RAY, NIOMA MATILDA.—She was last heard of at 
Liberal, Kansas, between seven and eight years ago She 
is twenty-five years old. Her brother, who is now alone, 
would like very much to hear from her, and will greatly 
appreciate any information that will help him to communi- 
tate with her. V. B. Ray, care of this magazine. 


BEERENS, LOUIS.—He is about forty years old, five 
feet six inches tall, with falr mustache and brown eyes. 
He is Belgian and was discharged from the Fifty-fifth Bat- 
talion, Canadian pe Any news of him will be greatly 
appreciated BR S., care of this magazine. 


WADELY, EMILY.—She moved from Franklin County, 
Georgia, to somewhere in North Carolina, about 1918-14 
Any information about her will be gratefully received by 
A. L. a., care of this magazine. 


K.-—I would like to bear from you. U. 8S. 8. 


T. 
“Breese,” San Diego, Califor 


BATTLE, FLORENCE.—Formeriy of Toronto, Canada, 
where she was last heard of at the National Exhibition 
Any one knowing her present address will do a favor by 
tending it to T. J. K., care of this magazine. 


VINSON, EDWARD.—He is about forty years 3 and 
{s blind in one eye. He was last heard from at Los An- 
feles, in 1900. He has two half sisters and one brother, 
William 
1 Segundo, 
appreciated by Mrs. N. 


HART, 
Malden, Massachusetts. 


Ss, 
Any ars sa about him will be greatly 
Abram, El Segundo, California. 


JOSEPH.—When last heard of he was living in 


His wife’s name was Jennie, and 
their little girl was called Grace Darling. Also his brother, 
GEORGE HART, who was last heard of in Lorain. Ohio. 
His wife’s name was Bessie, and their child’s name was 
Loretta Their sisters, Amelia and Clara, would be very 
happy to find them, and will be deeply grateful for any 
information that will help them to hear from their _— 
ets. Please write to Mrs. John Dennis, BR. F. 
Alderwood Manor, Edmonds, Washington. 


ROBINSON, MABEL, who formerly lived in Manchester, 
New Hampshire, and ts thought to have gone to New 
York State. n old friend is anxious to hear from her, 
and will be greatly obliged to any one who can send her 
Sddress. P. 1. K., care of this magazine. 


CLIFTON, SUSIE.—She was last heard from in 1906, 
when she wis living in Mobile, Alabama, but letters sent 
there were not answered, and it was heard later that she 
had gone to New York. Also her son, 82M CLIFTON, 
who was in Chicago working as a _ shipbuilder. His 
brother, who has not seen him or his mother since he was 
five years old, would be very happy to get news of them 

G. Bynum, care of this magazine. 


FOLEY, PETER J.—He was last heard of in San Fran- 
cisco in March, 1918, He is asked to write to Thomas 
Wolf, care of this magazine. 


SIMS, IRWIN.—He was last heard from in France 
about three years ago His home was in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. A friend would be very glad to hear from him, 
or e ft ™ news of him. M. Preble. P. O Box 6, Bruns- 
wi ain 


ESH, ALFRED.—Your pal is worried about you. 
write immediately. G. E., care of this magazine. 


FOREMAN, TOM.—He left his home in Ohio County, 

Kentucky, twenty-seven years ago, and went to Humble, 

He left there and has not been heard of since. 

a lUttle son who would now be grown up. Any 

information about him will be | med appreciated by W. 
H. Foreman, Fordsville, Kentuck 


RIBER, MRS. DORA, and children, Frances, a girl 
about nine years old, with red hair, is the eldest of four. 
She also had two stepchildren, Edward and Dallas. Any 
news of these people will be greatly appreciated by Mrs. 
Riber's sister, G. R. H., care of this magazine 


EVANS, BEN, JAMES, and EMMA.—Their brother John 
has not seen them, or heard anything of them, since they 
were placed in homes and separated in 1907. Their fa- 
ther worked at Sterne’s Camp, near Luddington, at that 

Any help in tinding his brothers and sister will 
gratefully received and deeply appreciated John 
’%. FL D. 4, White Cloud, Michigan, care of E. 


Please 


Howe 


COSTELLO, THOMAS, formerly 
and last heard of in Chicago, in 1903. He is about forty- 
nine years cld, with dark hair and blue eyes. Any infor- 
mation about him will be greatly appreciated by Tim 
Costello, Route B, Box 206, Sloux City, Iowa. 


INFORMATION WANTED.—In the year 1897 or 1898 I 

left at the Children’s Home Society, Fort Worth, 

My age was given as eight months when I was 

and the nurse gave my foster parents the infor- 

that I came from Texarkana, Texas, or Arkansas. 

not know my mother’s name. It would make me 

happy to find her, and if she would like to see her 

girl again, I hope she will write to me. Ellen, care 
magazine 


FRANK 8.-~-Please 


of Morrison, Illinois, 


write to your sister, Mrs. Rose 
Jareck, 161 Grand Street. Jersey City, New Jersey. 


KARDON, JACK, or KARDOUSKI.—He went away 
December, 1920 Any one knowing his whereabouts will 
rif a favor by writing to 254 N Street, Albans, St. Paul, 

innesota 


WHITECOTTON, EMORY, wio owned a sand pit in 
Indiana His present address is wanted by a friend, who 
has news for him. I. 8. Smith, Houte 2, Elmira, New 


ork 


WILSON, WILLIAM 4 C., who was born at Decatur, 
Illinois, on March 10, 1872, enlisted in the U, 8S. army 
at Dallas, Texas, in 1895, and was honorably discharged 
in the Philippine Islands. He was employed as an ex- 
aminer of customs in Manila in 1902, and died at the 
3 Lazaro Hospital on August 19, 1904. Any informa- 

that will help to find the relatives of this man will 
greatly appreciated by G . Wilson, 91 P. Zamora, 
Cavite, Philippine Islands 


ALLEN, MELVIN.—He left the home of his wife soon 
after she died, in 1903, in Commerce, Texas. He left his 
two sons with his sister, who took them to California. She 

in 1914, leaving the boys alone. Any one who 
this man’s whereabouts, or who can give any news 
will do a great favor by writing to B. F. A., 
care of this magazine. 


DEVEREAUX, THOMAS, who lived in Seattle about 
eighteen years ag He was born in Rochester, New 
York, about 1830, Mend has lived in many p'aces in dif- 
ferent States. He is a tinsmith by trade. Any one who 
ean give information as to whether he is dead or alive 
will do a great favor by writing to his brother. who will 
appreciate any kindness in the matter. William Dever- 
eaux, 101 Frink Boulevard, Seattle, Washington 


BILLS, LAURA, or GRACE BROOKS, formerly of Glen- 
dive, Montana. There ig good news for you. Write to 
your old pal, Hazel Wood, care of this magazine. 


BURNS, LAWRENCE.—He ts about nineteen years old, 
of medium height, weil bullt, and has dark hair and 
eyes. He was last heard of in Detroit, Michigan, in 1918. 
Any one who knows where he is will do a favor by com- 
municating with L. F, Beckham, Box 446, Grandfield, 
Oklahoma. 


ANNA M 
sent to Box 3045, 
Mamie. 


AY.—Please write to me at once. Al) mail 
Fairhill, will be forwarded to me.— 





Missing Department 


who were living in 
about them 


many and MINNIE, 
daho, 
care of 


THRACE, | 
in 1913. Any information 
will be "chankfuily received by Elton E. Thrall, 
this magazine. 


WRIGHT, LAWRENCE H.—He left Poplar Biuff, Mis- 
souri, in May, 1914. He is twenty-six years old, with dark 
hair and blue eyes, and » 2 a slight limp, caused by «@ 
broken foot. When last heard from he was living In 
St. Petersburg, Florida, with his people. A friend would 

glad to hear from him or from any one who knows 
his ‘whereabouts. Ww. E., care of this magazine. 


CRABTREE, FLORENCE.—Some tliree or four years ago 
she was living on Cedar Avence, Cleveland, Ohio. She 
is asked to write to her old friend at Amberst. Ohio. Any 
one knowing her present address will do a favor by writ- 
ing to F. D. P., care of this magazine. 


HARRINGTON, FRED.—He used to live in Chicago 
with his aunt, Mrs. Payne, and was last heard from in 
San Francisco, _ His brother glad to get some 
ome of him, Jerome ©. Harrington, care of this maga- 

ne. 


WOOD, HARRIET Senne — —She was last heard of 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, and believed to have left there 
in 1916, her mother’s death, 


er " 

wi Maryann Pape Any news of 

her will be highly appreciated by her aunt, Alice Robert- 

son, wer Seventeenth Avenue, Edmonds. British Columbia, 
Canada 


LANE, MOLLIE.—She was last beard from four years 
ago at Klamatha Falls, Grego, and is believed to have 
_ eldest son, Paul, a now about fifteen 
years e is asked write her sister Lydia. 
Also WILLIAM BRAY and his wife, MAMIE. whose chil- 
dren, Bessie, now twelve old, and Gracie, about 
nine, were taken to Abilene, Texas, by a man named 
Nichols, to be adopted. He premised to send a_ picture 
of the children every six months, but their mother has 
never heard from them since. It is now four years since 
they were taken away. Their mother is in deep grief 
about them, and will be most grateful to any one who 
can give her news of her children. Please write to 
Lydia, care of this magazine. 
WEIN, SIMON, who was last heard from in Dover, 
Maine, in 1915, and ABRAM FISHER, who lived in Ban- 
gor, Maine, and went to New York City about 1904-05. 
An old friend would like to hear from thems Mrs. C., 
care of this magazine, 


BROOKES, MRS. CLARK R.—In 
from my parents in Seattle by my grandmother, Mrs, 
Anna Blank. I was then three years old, and was taken 

Nova Scotia. I heard from my mother about 

ago. She was then married to a man named 

Breokes and lived in Lanama, Alaska. Later 

went to Dawson City, from where they sent me 

gold-nugget pins Any one knowing the where- 

of my father, William MacKeatie, or my mother 

and stepfather will do a very great favor by writing to 

me. I am an only child, and am now married. Mrs. 
Fred Exner, care of this magazine. 


JACKSON, GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
maiden name was Bulah Witter. | She Denver, 
Colorado, in 1908 Also their two sons, GEORGE ROY 
and WILLIE E., who were with their father when last 
heard of, in 1914, in Seymour, Texas. Their brother would 
be glad to hear from them or to get news of his par- 
ents. Huelan A. Jackson, care of this magazine. 


ELLIS, CHARLIE.—He left Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 
the summer of 1920 for South Dakota. An old friend 
would like to hear from him. E.. 8., eare of this maga- 
zine, 


SMITH, FRED.—He is forty-two 
last heard from in Los Angeles six years ago. If he sees 
this he is asked to write to his brother Arthur, who will 
be glad to get any news of him. A. L. Smith, 43 Walnut 
Street, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, 


MALONEY, JOSEPH J.—He is about five feet eight 
inches tall, and has light-brown hair. He was last seen 
in Chicago, but was thinking of entering the merchant 
marine uy news of him will be gratefully received by 
his brother, William J. Maloney, care of this magazine. 


SALSGIVER, MYRTLE.—When che was_ about three 
years old she was put in the Greensburg Home, and ig 
now about seventeen. They will give no information about 
her at the home, afid it is not known whether she was 
adopted or what has become of % Her father’s only 
sister is very anxious to find her, and will be most grate- 
ful to any one who can help her to communicate with her 
niece Mrs. William Shedevick, 1121-2 West Washing- 
ton Street, New Castle, Pennsylvania, 


COOPER, GWENDOLYN.—When last heard from she 
was in Albany, New York, and spoke of going to her home 
in Boston. She was known among her friends as ‘‘Bunny.’”’ 
Also SYLVESTER B. RAYNOR, who left Camp Upton, 
Long Island, about a year ago, for Los Angeles. An old 
friend would be glad to get any news of these two per- 
sons, and will greatly appreciate any assistance in finding 
them. T. I, D., care of this magazine. 


1908 I was taken 


wife’s 


whose 


years old and was 


BABE.—I hope you are well and prospering. Plesge 
send me your address, as I w to write to you. Mr 


ant 
J. EB. Knotts, New Brookland, South Carolina. 


MORGAN.—: am anxious to find some of my mother’s 
relatives. Her name before she married was Wrances 
Morgan, and she married Tom Columbus Waits, my fa- 
ther, in Sulphur Springs, Texas. She died when I wag 
a baby, and I would be glad to hear from some of her 
family. She had three brothers, Mack, Jim, and John, and 
another one whose name I don’t know, also three sisters, 
Naneyann, Pollie, and Jennie. I shall be happy to hear 
from any one of them or from any one who knows them, 
Mrs. Lee Anna Cobb, Goss, Louisiana, 


HOLMAN, APS. > is. twenty-two years old, five feet 

ten inches tall, weighs about one hundred and fifty 

and has black hatr, blue eyes, and a fair com- 

His right hard is crippled, and the little finger 

e left home on April 11, 1918, and was 

heard of in March, a = Ranger, Texas. His 

mother will be most grateful ny one who can give 

her news of him. Mrs, M. 8. “Youn: 1005 Frisco Ave- 
nue, Menett, Missourt. 


RASUENSTER. PHILIP. a last wee from he 
was neigeo. He asked to to J. Me- 
Gonem: ‘a = "this onpeutn 


DOUGLAS, H. A.—He lived for a while on Fortes’ 
Avenue, El Paso, Texas, and was connected with 
Blue ae Qompany. When last heard from = 
ew Mexico, Also 0. H, 
OLSEN, last heard. of in Deland, Florida. An old friend 
would glad hear from these two men, C. A, Me- 
Kie, Canton, Mississippi, 


MARSH, E. E.—Write me concerning that parcel I have 
>, Ray Weddle, 717 South Main Street, Dayton, 
0. 


McGRAIL, J, A.—If you see this, write and let p know 
where you. aro and how you are. Buco, Write H. V. 8., 
care of this magazine. 


KUHN, GEORGE.—Hoe was last heard from in Malcolm, 
Nebraska, in 1919. His mother is not well and is very 
anxious to hear from him. If he sees this he is asked 
to write to her as soon as possible, Mrs, Charles Kuhn, 
Geyser. Montana. 


LEY, D0. WEYMAN.—He left home November 13, 

and was last heard from in Athens, Georgia. 

seven inches tall, with dark-brown hair, 

teeth missing, and the thumb of his 

He is asked to come home, as Edith calls 

every day. Any one who can give infor- 
write to Mrs. D. W. Gailey, 





GA 
1920, 
is five feet 
upper front 
hand is off. 
for her daddy 
mation about him, please 
care of this magazine, 


BEARSE, HENRY.—He is a paperhanger and was last 
heard from in Boston, He is asked to write to his = 
friend Robert N. Babcock, R. F. D. 8, Bangor, Ma 
who would also be glad to hear from DAVID JACKSON, 
who was last heard from in Boston ten years ago 


THORP, H. L.—Who lived at 144 Prairlo Avenue, Hous- 
ton, Texas, is asked to communicate with Herman L. 
Rose, who did not get the letters sent to this magazine. 
Theodore Rose is asked to return those letters. His mother 
is very ill and is anxious to find her son Charles. She 
hoped to find him through those letters, and is greatly 
disappointed. Herman L. Rose, Gratiot 
Detroit, Michigan. 


BANDY, WILLIAM, who lived tn Nashville, Tennessee, 
three years ago and was last heard of in St. Louls, Mis- 
souril. Any information about him wil be most gratefully 
received and deeply appreciated. Sterling B. Webb, Junior, 
Box 1025, Marquette, Michigan. 


cCooK, A. E.— 
Georgia. L. Holt, 


SHAFER, WILLIAM A.—He was a soldier and was 
last heard from in Chicago, Illinois. He has brown halr, 
blue eyes, a fair complexion, and is five feet three 
inches in height. His mother would be grateful for any 
information that will help her to find her boy. Mrs. 
Addie Shafer, Box 157, Parker City, Indiana, 


BAKER, ROSS W.—He is twenty years old, five feet 
ten inches tall, with fair complexion and blue eyes. He 
was in the aero squadron at Kelly Field and at other 
fields during the war. After his discharge he went t 
Texarkana, Texas, where he was doing automobile fe- 
pairing and other work. The last letter received from 
him was dated January 4, 1920, since which time he has 
not been heard from. His family is very anxious to know 
what has happened to him, and will very grateful for 
any infermation. Please write to his father, S. W. Baker, 
42 Garibaldi Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 


TRIVICK, MR. and MRS., who went to California about 
forty-five years ago. They had one daughter, Mary. & 
Trivick’s maiden name was Mary Gourley, 

a brother, Alexander, who lived in Rye, . 
niece would be very glad to hear from her cousin Mary, 
and hopes, if she sees this, that she will 

She is the daughter of Mrs. Trivick’s brother. 

nie Glenen, 447 Orchard Street, Port Chester, New 


8353 Avenue, 


Please write to your friend of Waycross, 
care of this magazine. 





Missing Department 


ELLINGTON, THOMAS BENTLEY, —Z i Howard, 
Georgia, and last heard of in Atlanta, ene ago, when 
he was leaving there to engage in oil- well, * drilling in 
Texas. He .s thirty-five years old. Also LOUISE CLIF- 
TON, a blonde about thirty-one years old, a native of 
Virginia, and last heard ef in New York two years ago. 
Any information regarding these two persons will be grate- 
fully received by a friend and relative. G. A. E., care 
of this magazine, 


WOOD, HERBERT and HARRY.—Their mother heard 
from them last ten years ago, when they were working 
on John Street, New York City. Harry, who is now 
thirty-seven years eld, is a pressman, and Herbert, thirty- 
five, is a press feeder. Any information that will help to 
find her sons will most gratefully appreciated by Mrs. 
Ida Wood, 664 West Fayette Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


BARVELL, LENORA.—She was a Red Cross nurse dur- 
ing the war and served overseas. She went to Cleveland, 
Ohio, in December, 1919, and when last heard from wag 
in some city in Maryland. If she sees this sho is asked 
te write to an eld friend and give her present address. 
N. C. B. R., care of this magazine. 


PARKER, ALICE A., the daughter of T. H. and Sarah 

Marsiard, of Burlington, Wisconsin, and last heard from 
in 1908 from Sacramento, California. Also MRS. SADIE 
A. PHILLIPS and MRS. MATE A. COY, sisters, last seen 
at Idylhurst Lodge, near Hayward, Wiscensin. The pres- 
ent address of Ciao persons is wanted by ap old friend. 
H. E. W., care of this magazine. 


STEELE, ALonze L., who was last heard of in Min- 
neapolis early in 1901. He was a member of the 
Woodmen of the World. His wife, Blanche, would very 
much like to hear frem him, in care of this magazine. 


CARPENTER, WILLIAM T. 8.—He is about fifty-four 
years old, five feet ten inches tall, with black hair and 
blue eyes, and is crippled in his 3 pene. He is a 
trainman. His daughter would be to hear from 
him or to get news of him. Wilda "tay, Carpenter, Box 
%1, Bay City, Texas. 


COONLEY, MARY.—She had a son_ named Harry, who 

went to the West many years ago. His daughter would 
od to communicate with her or with any of her rela- 
tives. When last heard from she was in Chicago. She 
must be now areund seventy years old. Any information 
will be greatly appreciated by her grandchild, Mrs. . 
H. Murphy, Sunny Side, Utah. 


HEATH, ganmece JOSEPH. —He was dismissed from 
the ms,”’ on account of being under age. 
His Seer ie ill “ite of his absence, and he is urged 
to write at once te his brother at Clearfield, Pennsyl- 
vanla, His mother is en the verge of her reason. 
There is nothing to fear. 

bis pecple do not know ef, 
matter what it may 5 f 
where he is, in order to save his mother 
collapse, His brether Edward. 


CLARK, LOUIS 8.—He is about thirty-seven years old, 
and wes last heard frem about nine years ago. ie was 
in the army and served in the Philippines. After his re- 
tum he spent seme time in the Western States. 
for gold, and may be in some mining town. His sister 
would be very grateful for any news of him. Miss Josie 
Clark, 1306 Seventh Avenue, Belle Plains, lewa. 


SPEARSE, RALPH.—In 1908 he was left in the care of 
4 woman in Grand Marais, Michigan, named Mrs. Rich- 
ards, when his father and two brothers, Floyd and 
Clifford, left there for Spokane, Washington. grand- 
mother’s name is Roundtree. If he sees this he is asked 

his brother, who will be 
be good eneugh to give h 
Spearse, 409 West Granite Street, 


he will only write, 
from a complete 


Butte, Mon- 


KNIGHT, WILLIAM JACKSON, formerly of Arkansas, 
and last seen in New Orleans. Any one knowing his ad- 
dress will do a favor by sending it to D. S., care of this 
Magazine 


MARRIN, ANDREW, who, in 1869, 
New York, and left his home when 
old. He was 

and never 

and one sister. He 
eight years old. Any information that would help to. find 
out what became of him would be greatly appreciated by 
his brother, W. P. Marrin, care of this magazine. 


McCALLAN, MARY and LILY, who left Belfast, Ire- 

land, nearly thirty years ago, Mary going to New York 
and Lily to Brooklyn. Their brether would like to hear 
from them. Charlie McCallan, 212 Lyen Street, Ottawa, 
Mtarlo, Canada. 

McGEE, FRANK.—He was last heard of in 1918, when 
he was living at Lafontain, Kansas. Information as to 
his whereabouts will be highly appreciated by his mother, 
Mrs. T. 43. Atkison, 419 Second Avenue, Benton, Arkansas. 


JER, JACOB, Comment of Mosc oscow, Russia, and last 
C n the ‘Boston Store’’ in Oklahoma, in 1900. 
t address i. wanted by Hobert Ellis, care of 


lived in Albany, 
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SWAN, ROBERT W.—In 1908 he went to Toronto, 
Canada, with his son from Falkirk, Scotland. In 1912 
it was heard that he was working on the railroad in 
Moose Jaw, Canada. His son would be glad to hear from 
him, or from any one who can give him his address. John 
Swan, 2712 Fourth Avenue West, Seattle, Washington. 


OWEN, OLIVER NATHANIEL.—He left his daughter's 
home three years ago, saying that he was going to his 
brother Charlie's, but he never reached there. He was 
traced to Akron, Ohio, where all trace of him was lost. 
He little grandson wants him, and so do ali his rela- 
tives. Any information that will help to restore him to 
his family will most thankfully received and greatly 
appreciated by his daughter. Mrs, Bonnell, 405 
Hillsdale Drive, Warren, Ohio. 


MURPHY, JOSEPH LESTER.—He left home in Ta- 
coma, Washington, in 1917, and was last heard of in 
Nebraska, where he intended to join the navy. 
t is not known whether he did so or not. He is tall and 
aantee, with dark hair and brown eyes. He is about 
thirty-two years old, and his hair is thin on top. His 
sister is very anxious to hear from him, and will be grate- 
ful for any news that will help her to find him. Mrs, 
Alice Walsh, 2031-2 First Street, Portland, Oregon. 


Elgy Ct. 


GRACE. oe write to me. I want to hear from 


you.—A, 


WATKINS, VERA.—She was last_heard from at Savan- 
neh, Georgia, in October, 1920, ler present address ig 
wanted by K. N. Heath, P. O. Box 824, Mobile, Alabama. 


HALSELL, PRESS, formerly a lieutenant in the Thirty- 
fourth Infantry, Seventh Division, who left the regiment 
in 1918, at Fort Bliss. It ts thought that be is now in 
the navy. There is news awaiting him that will interest 
him, and information that will help to find his present 
address will be appreciated by E. 8. O., care of this 
magazine, 


BRYSON, HARRY.—He was last heard of in Chicago. 
His mother is very anxious to bear from him, and _ will 
appreciate any information that will help her to know 
if he ts living or dead. Please write to Mrs. James 
Moore, care of this magazine. 


DURANT, FRED, A. R. D. 329, Camp Travis, Texas. 
Other members of the military police who were at that 
depot with me when I was corporal, and members of the 
veterinary corps at A. KR. D. 329, same camp. Please 
write to Gustave L. LeRoy, Box 13, National Military 
Home, Kansas. 


O’LEAR, MARTIN.—He was last heard of in Butler, 
Pennsylvania, in 1918, and all efforts to find him since 
that time have failed. He is twenty-four years old, 
six feet tall, of heavy build, and has brown hair. 
in the State police. Any information about him that will 
help to find him will be most thankfully appreciated by 
his brother, Frank O’Lear, Uaute, Pennsylvania. 


DUFFY, PATRICK E.—Please come at once. I need 
you badly and cannet understand why you went away.— 
J. A. 8. 


JA formerly of Quantico, Virginia, 
BENTBONE. are asked to write to an old 
S., care of this magazine. 


PICKERT, 
and NETTIE 
friend, B. R. 


ROWBOTHAM, CHARLES.—He served with the Cana- 
dian forces during the war, and later worked 
in a lumber camp. Also punched cattle in 
It is thought that he may be connected with 
Canadian Mounted Police. He is asked tc wri* 
old pal Jack, care of this magazine. 


MILLER, GEORGE M., 
Infantry, last seen at Camp Di 
Information about him is wante by his friends, 
write to Frank, care of this magazine. 


WALSH-MADRAN.—John Walsh. who was adopted by 
Godfroy Madran on January 31, 1900, at St. Theodote, 
Montcalm County, Canada. Any one who can give infor- 
mation — him will do a great kindness by writing to 
J Walsh, 109 Png One Hundred and Twenty-seventh 
New York City 


of Machine Gun Company, 111th 
w Jersey, in May, 1919, 
Please 


Street, 


HARRIGAN, JAMES and MARY. the children of, 
sought by a friend. The were four girls and 
Margaret married 
Pear! Street, New " 
ing news for them ; B. 
son, 286 Clarkson Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


HULL, HARRY H.—He is about forty years old and 
was last heard from in British Columbia. He bout 
five feet niie inches tall, and has blue eyes. Any in- 
formation about him will be gratefully received by A. N. 
Hull, Salmon, Idaho. 


WALKER, EDWIN.—He 
and when last heard from was in Decatur. 
is about yng years old, Hig parents are very 
anxious to get news of him and will be grateful for any 
information wnat will help ‘them to find him. Mrs. 

Iker, Route 6, Box 30-A, Albany, Oregon. 


Robin- 


served six years in the nary, 
Illinois He 





rat 
aH 
hs 
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HERZEKOW, H.—He left Newport News, Virginia. on 
~ 11, egg Baltimore, Maryland, to purchase 
rocery store. He is forty-five years 

old, * ave feet “nine soches tall, with brawn hair and mus- 
tache, and gray eyes. He wears giasses and has bad 
front teeth. He may be known by the name of Harris. 
He was seen in Baltimore the day after he left home, 
and said he was going to New York. Any information 
that will help to find him will be very gratefully appre- 
ciated by his son, Harry Herzekow, care of this magazine. 


DUFFY, ED.—He is about thirty-six years of age, and 
Was last heard of at Miles City, Montana, in 1906, when 
he was working there for a cattle man. His mother is 
very anxious to find him, and will be glad to hear from 
7. one who can give her news of her son Please write 

E. Green, 323 Fifteenth Avenue East, Vancouver, 
Briileh Columbia. 


MARTIN, sean ASHLEY, who left Salanas in Octo- 
ber, 1919. Please let your family know where you are. 
Your father has met with an accident, and your mother 
is very much worried. Write to her or to your aunt 
Laura. They will not try to make you come home: they 
only want to know where you are and if you are well. 


ARCHAMBAULT, JOHN.—He is a locomotive engineer 
and enlisted in the engineers for overseas service, but 
he was discharged, and left his address as General De- 
livery, Duluth. He is about six feet tall, with gray eyes 
and brown hair and mustache turning gray. He was last 
heard of at Brockville under the name of John Murphy. 
His own name is tattooed on his arm. He is now about 
forty-nine years old. His family will be most grateful for 
any information that will help them in their search. 
A. A., care of this magazine. 


O'NEILL, HARVEY H.—He was last Pm from at 
Kansas City, Missouri, in July, 1920. lend would 
like to hear from him, or from any one ay knows his 
address Please write to Donald Gaughenbaugh, O'Neill, 
Nebraska. 


VO’ SPIEGEL, JAMES gage nae —He was last seen 
in his home town in 1920 je is also known as ‘Doc 
and “Von.” He ts ehivty-elg t years old, of medium 
height, with blue-gray eyes, graying hair, and sometimes 
Wears glasses. Is well educated and a good conversa- 
tionalist His sons and daughter would like to have 
news of him, and hope that he will write. All family 
disturbances*are forgotten. 8S. V. S., care of this maga- 
zine. 


SURGELY, IRMA GATY.—When last heard of she was 
in Belt, Montana, with her mother She is twenty-two 
years oki. Her father wishes to know her whereabouts, 
and would be glad to hear from her. A. Gaty, care 
of this magazine. 


POST, BERTHA.—She used to live in West Hoboken, 
New Jersey, and is supposed to have moved out West. 
She is asked to write to V. T., care of this magazine. 


SHERMAN, ISAAC, of Revere, Massachusetts He left 
his home on the morning of December 9, 192 for his 
place of bus siness, a toy and novelty store in D and 
has sir As he had no reason to leave 
his it is that something out of the ordi- 
nary must have vened to him, and his family will 
greatly appreciate any information that will help them 
to know what has become of him He is five feet five 
inches tall, of dark complexion, with brown eyes His 
business affairs have all been settled satisfactorily since 
he left Any assistance from our readers in helping to 
find this man will be thankfully received by his wife and 















children Please write to Mrs. Ll. Sherman, care of this 
magazine, 

BRUCE, HARRY ALLEN.—He is about twenty-six years 
old. a was last heard from in January, 1918, in Phila- 
dely t He was a sailor, second rate E. M on the 
uU. Ss. 8 ‘Olahoma.” His time expired in December, 
1920. He is about five feet tall, with blue 





eyes and sandy hair. An old “friend. who worked with 
him on the A. L. & G. BR. BR. would like to hear from 
him, or from any one who can give him his address. 
Bill Hudson, 426 Ouachita Avenue, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


WILLS, SAMUEL, and EDWARD JACKSON, of Phila- 
delphia. y should see this thev are asked to write 
and send the address to an old friend, who. will be glad 
to hear from any one who knows where they are now. 
Private Nelson, care of this magazine, 


RUBY, JOHNNIE.—TVe is twenty-two years old, five 
feet six inches tall, and has a small sear over both his 
eyes. When last heard from be was at Grand Island, New 
York His wife and child are very much worried about 
him and want him to come home to take care of the 
ranch. Mrs. Johnnie Ruby, Bar X Kanch, Lone Point, 
California, 


HORST, SAMUEL WEAVER, of Lemoyne, Pennsylvania, 
and WALTER MERTZ, of Lebanon, same State Any in- 
formation relative to these two men will be greatly appre- 
clated. A. G. M., care of this magazine. 






MANBECK, 43. R.—Your father is dead and you_are 
asked to write home or to the undersigned at once. Wil- 
Nam N. Manbeck, P. O. Box 908, Dayton, Ohio. 





GORDEN, F. ~ as Frank Gorden in B 
3 Caliturnie. © left that State in 1913-14, and went 

his home town, Wademan, ry Charlie Hodge 
veal like to hear from him. Any information that will 
help to find him will be gratefully received. B. F. C,, 
care of this magazine. 


OGG, FRED.—Please write to your old friend, M. L, 
care of this magazine. 


ROGERS, MRS. J. H.—Her last known acidress was 
Erie Street, Cleveland, Ohio, about nineteen years ago, 
Her mai name was Sarah Ann Dawson. Her only 


old. f she shon see 

pf write. She has tried every other means without suc- 
feels sure that she will find her through the 

kind soetene of this magazine. Mrs. KE. Roberts, 31 

Spadina Avenue, Torcnto, Ontario, Canada. 


NOTICE.—MISS MARY LITTLE wee a to hear 
from her cousin, whose address was 4. Box 164, 
Breckenridge, Michigan. Miss Little’s mt now is Mrs, 
A. J, Weyandt, Box 162, Saltsburg, Pennsylvania. 


STREAK 0’ SILVER.—He was in the Mexican rebel 
army in 1914-15, and was known by this name. ig 
asked to write to his old friend at once. It is believed 
that his name was Cannon or Cameron. ‘There is im- 
portant news for him. L. C. M., care of this magazine, 


JORDAN, JACK.—He was last heard from in Waterloo, 
Iowa. There is some news for him and he is asked to 
write at once to Plumber, care of this magazine. 


NICKOLS, MRS. BENJAMAN. — last heard of 


Ww 
mation that will help to know her present address. Lucy 
Burkitt, care of this magazine. 


FULLERTON, FRANK.—Please write to me.—Your 
wife, Nellie, Detroit, Michigan. 


GABRIEL.—My mother died when I was four years old, 
and for a time after that my sister and I lived with my 
grandfather, John Boxe, somewhere in Illinois. My sister 
married Lonzel Ingle, of Indiana. My father remarried 
in Indiana and put us in a home at Wabash, that State. 
I was taken out nine years ago, and have not seen my 
brother or any of my people since. I would like very 
much to hear from some of them, and especially from 
my father, and will be most grateful to any one who 
can help me to find them. My father’s name is John, 
and my brother’s is Clifford. I am now serving in the 
Marine Corps in Santo Domingo. Please write to Lars V. 
Gabriel, care of this magazine. 


KINGSTON, RALPH E.—He left home in February of 
this year, and his wife is ill worrying about him He is 
thirty-two years old, abrcut five feet ten Inches tall, and 
has a peculiar walk. There is a prominent scar above 
his nose. If he should see this he is begged to come 
back to his wife and baby. who will be deeply srateful 
for any Information that will help to find him. Margaret 
Kingston, care of this magazine. 


GORMLEY. LOUIS, and FRANCIS E. KIESS. who 
Were last heard from at Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion over a year ago. They are asked to write to their 
old pal Corporal Charles G. Casey, care of this magazine. 


AMLIN, EARL and JOHN.—They_ were born at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, and are the sons of Will and Emma Am- 
Im. Their mother is seriously 1! and longs to = 
Any one who knows where they are will do a_ great or 
by writing . eae cousin, Bob Beekman, 213 West eighth 
Street, Cine ati, Ohio. 


McGRAW, 3. K., “AVIATOR JACK.” who was_ last 
heard from when working for the Frisley Aircraft, South 
City, San Francisco, in May, 1920. Any information 
about him will be greatly appreciated by his wife, who 
hopes, {f he sees this, that he will write to her. P. T. 0. 
care of this magazine. 





LONG.—The daughter of George W. 1s anxious to find 
some of her father’s people. The last time they were 
heard from was in October, 1876, when they were living 
at Bachelor’s Peak, Texas. There were two boys, Wil- 
liam C. and John, and their mother, Lucy Long. Their 
sister’s children were with them, Polly and Jeff Hender- 
gon. Any news of these people will be greatly appreciated 
by Mrs. J. Flannigan, 608 East College Street, Car- 
bondale, Ulinois. 


AUSTIN, JOHN.—He was discharged from the navy 
a short time ago, and stopped off at Utica, New York, 
looking for a position. There was no vacancy where he 
applied. but there is one now, and arrangements cam 
be made for his fate. He 1s about nineteen years 0 
five feet ten inches tall, has a light complexion and 
brown hair. When he left Utica he was heading for 
Minneapolis. Any information ag to his present where- 
abouts should Ps" ** to F. J. O’Brien, boiler i- 
spector, D, L. R. B., Utica, New York. 














“Keep Your Eye on Jim!” 


“It’s not alone what a man does during working hours, but outside of working 
hours—that determines his future. There are plenty of men who do a good job 
while they’re at it, but who work with one eye on the clock and one ear cocked 
for the whistle. They long for that loaf at noon and for that evening hour in 
the bowling alley. They are good workers and they’ll always be just that—ten 
years from now they are likely to be right where they are today. 


“But when you see a man putting in his noon hour learning more about his work, you see 
aman who won’t stay down. His job today is just a stepping-stone to something better. 
He’ll never be satisfied until he hits the top. And he’ll get there, because he’s the kind we 
want in this firm’s responsible positions. i} Se ee eee en eee ae 


“Every important man in this plant won out in the INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


same way. Our treasurer used to be a bookkeeper. The BOX 3020-C SCRANTON, PA. 


sales manager started in a branch office up state. The 
y Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the poste 
factory superintendent was at a lathe a few years ago. tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 











The chief designer rose from the bottom in the drafting C) ELECTRICAL ENGINEER ] SALESMANSHIP 
room. The traffic manager was a cler LJ Electric Lighting and Rwys. OU ADVERTISING 
‘All these men won their advancements through Electric Wiring _] Window Trimmer 


fol: rs segraph a i J Show Card and Sign Ptg, 
elephone °o } Railroad Positions 


spare time study with the International Correspondence 
by mkcasican ENGINEER 


Schools. Today they are earning four or five times 


yes, some of them fen times as much money as when 1 Mechanic * aig taser pe oo 
. re s ’racti : 
they came with us Bi aie BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
lhat's why I say that Jim there is one of our future "Gas Engine Operating ] Private Secretary 
1 hd « Pp 
executives. Keep your eye on him. Give him every (CIVIL ENGINEER -) Busin peter spondent 
chance—he'll make good!’ Surveying and Mapping [Boo R 
’ : 4 1 MINE FOREMAN OR ENG, Goer Fu apher and Typiet 
Employers everywhere are looking for men who PM) STATIONARY ENGINEER Cert, Public Accountant 


[Marine Engineer 5, TRAFFIC MANAGER 


really want yet ahead Ju want to make more 
y want to get eac If you Ship Draftsman Railway Accountant 


Money, show your employer that you're trying to be 














worth more money. If you want more responsibility, DARCHITECT | pidteae - OOD pet Le 
show him you're willing to prepare yourself for it. 5 Architectural Drafteman Jc ommon Se S« hoo! Subjects 
were’ = n ethan page a siaichy pg ra on som 1 Struc iooel Baainns er “ Keatiw +. Mall c slerk 
! gz men and women right in theirown PLUMBING AND HEATING AUTOMOBILES 

hor ifter supper, or whenever they had a little time to Sheet Metal Worker fj AUTOMOBI 
spare. More than two million have stepped up in just Textile Overseer or Supt. ON avigation 
this y. More than 130.000 are studying now. Ten -) CHEMIST . js AGRICULTURE 
thou i are starting every month. Can you afford to Pharmacy OB Poultry Katsing 15 
let another priceless hour pass without making your on aan 
start vard something better? Present Business a-1-a1 

H is all we ask—without obligation, mark and Occupation Address_ ‘ 
mail this coupon. It's a little thing that takes but @ Street 
Moment, but it’s the most important thing you can do and No " — 
toda Do it now! 

City— State_ — 


—_— ————— Canadians may send this coupon to International 
Oorrespundence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 






































Complete Brass. 
Bed Outfit 


-a handsome 2-inch Post Satin 
ra hed Brass Bed— 45 Ib. Im- 


ink Fabric Spring. 
An astounding offer which we are 
naking for only a limited time. Send only’ 
1.00 with the coupon and we will ship you 
this complete three-piece brass bed outfit 
mmediately. Our supply is limited, there- 
‘ore we urge you to send in the coupon today. 
fhis complete outfit is absolutely guar- 
anteed. Order it shipped to your home today 
Sxamine the outf¥ thoroughly. If at the end 
of 30 days you are not entirely satisfied, 
t to us and we will at once refund your dollar 
and any freight charges you have paid. 
The Bed is one of the handsomest designs 
we have ever seen. Ithas 2 inch 
osts, 4 inch caps, 1 inch top rail and % inch fillers. 
ed stands 65 inches high at head end and 36 inches 
high at foot end. Beautifully ribbon banded and satin 
finished. Guaranteed acid-proof lacquer, willnottarnish 
or wear off. The bed alone is # wonderful value at the 
price we are asking for entire outfit. Fullsize: 4 ft. 6in. 
fs wonderfully comfortable, 

The Mattress sanitary and hygienic. Itisamat- 
tress that will insure healthful, restful and refreshing sleep 
and will always retain its shape and comfortgiving qualities. 
Filled — natural white cotton linters —covered in a supe- 

of floral art ticking, securely stitched and deepl 
tufted Has round corners and an Imperial RollEdge. Fu 
45 pounds in weight. 
The Sp rin is fally guaranteed and of aconstruction \eonael 

4 will give service for a lifetime. It has 

heavy an P iron frame with angle supports. Strongly braced one 
bolted inished in Black Japan. The guaranteed spring fabric is 
always kept perfectly stretched by means of helical springs anchored 
in the end angle irons. Spring fabric is dependable in every detail. It is 
80 constructed as to give the best of service and will not sag or break loose, 


Money-Back Guarantee 


We have no dissatisfied customers and don’t want any. 
Order complete bed outfit shipped to your home today. If at 
the end of 30 days you are not entirely satisfied with it, re- 
turn it at our expense and we will refund your dollar ‘and 
any freight charges you have paid. One price to all. No 
special discount for cash from this advertised price. Re- 
member our supply is limited -so send the coupon NOW [ 


Fish Furniture Co., Dept. ¢-144, Chicago 


slosed find $1.00. Ship advertised Complete Brass Bed 
tit No. A160. lam to have 3) days’ free trial. If I 

pthe outfit I will pay you $350 a month. If not 
isfied I am to return the complete bed outfit within 39 

“ nd you ai torefund my money and any freight 

acges I paid 

Ne. A160—$1.00 down, $3.5 





“nee | Send Coupon and $1 











i outfit 
ot me 


Mail them tous oday Have this complete brass be , 


idays’ free trial. Pay the balance in the easy m 
are satisfied. Wewill send our big bargain catalog listing ¢t 
amazing household bargains. Any of them will be sold toyeu or 
first paymentand the balance in easy monthly payments. Send 





